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THE WAR, 


When writing our protest of August tot, against the hasty 
.and one-sided utterances of the English * press concerning 
this war, wo did not expect that the views ^ve then expressed 
would so soon become general and even "popular. A mie~ 
taken estimate of the relative power of EranceVand Germany j 
belief the that the Emperor had secretly ma{le preparations 
for the war j and the dread of seeing Europe ojverrim by the 
armies of the second Empire with peril to omrselves, de- 
^etroyed all insight on the part of Englishmen at hetrne- into ib* 
real merits of tho quarrel aud the true origin of *bo war, It 
is now everywhere kuowu, that while the rest oil Europe was 
longing for peace, and was looking forward to a/jenoral disarm- . 
ament* one power in their midst was placing them false, 
taut making in secret the most gigantic pra/parationw for war, 
Minutely informed of the real resources of / thu power against 
which the attack was to be directed f*xit anxious to save ap- 
pearances by casting upon that power* the responsibility of iu- 
viting the attack by some act of national folh, the Prussian 
^ Court, in violation, of its plighted* Honor, did not scruple to 
" make a third Power, 4$p*h!j^he '^innocent occasion of awaken- 
ing that excitement in Faria, tfhi<fch was to furnish tho occasion 
, ..«{« war. «f ..wWd» iti i» wm hardly denied, was to 

■complete $$ w»fc 4 4SW » f «°*»» of GwTO » n 

Empire apco the hefcd el the Truaaian King War woa « «^e- 


oeasity for the completion of this policy, and the world now 
stands astonished in presence of the gigantic force orgauized 
£dv4t* attainment in the foundt ies and barrack squares, the hos- 
pitals, the railways, and the very Churches of this peace-loving, 
uon-aggressive Germany Let the fact have due weight and be 
pondered carefully, that this is the third war within the short 
space of seven years which this most guilty power lias wanton- 
ly provoked. Concerning the two brat of them, there never 
has been but one opinion They wore as guilty, unprovoked- 
and deadly offences agtynst public law, os were ever committed 
in the darkest ages of the world. The last of the aeries is 
being prosecuted with a fierceness and savagery unkuown in 
modern times — and what for 1 Pure lost of territory : for tho 
annexation of two provinces of Prance, the exccedinff richness of 
which, far more than their strategic importance, is their real at- 
traction. The people of these provinces hate the Prussian rule , 
the conscience of Europe protests against their forcible separa- 
tion from France ; at tho outset of the war, the Prussian King 
told the world that ho was animated by no lust of dominion ; 
and yet while peace upon aatiefactoi y terms has been offered to 
him for months, ho continues to prosecute the war for purposes 
which were scrupulously kept out of sight at it® commence- 
ment, and even ostentatiously disavowed. It has now come to 
light that Alsace and Lorraine have been secretly coveted at 
Berlin for years pwwi, and that its gigantic preparations for a 
war with France had, as their full ultimate purpose, the wrest- 
ing of these provinces therefrom, 

A mote guilty or causeless war Was never prosecuted than 
that which tho Prussian King bos been waging since tho sm. 
render of the French Emperor’ at Sedan. It is his guilty am- 
bition and that alone that is clothing Germany aud France 
in mourning, as it clothed Denmark and all Central Eufope in 
1864 and 1866 The blood is in no other skirts than his; 
while the kingly fanatic davmjly appeals to heaven to 
witness the righteousness of tho cause, in which his sword is 
slaying men, women, and children in whole hecatombs Ho is 
making peace between tho two countries an impossibility, 
and should he momentarily succeed in hit* ambition, will be- 
queath a heritage of hate to both peoples, that will fill Europe 
with confusion for » cuntury to come, Himself, the real, 
author of the war for pure purpose# of .ambition, ho con. 
trived to persuade the unthinking world at (She outset that the 
French Emperor, who personally shrank from the contest, was 
its author. The mask has fallen earlier than wo expected from 
the sinister policy which was its occasion, and reveals features 
pj exact accordance with tbe whole history, with every tradition 
of the Prussian monarchy. 

It strict accordance with her traditions, she trumps up an au- 
cient claim to these provinces Her whole growth has been 
founded pn pretended claims of tho same order, followed by 
violent ensure and conquest. The policy of*aggrandia!ement by 
force or fraud, which Frederick the Great exemplified in his 
seizure of Silesia, was nothing new or original in the history of 
the Stated rijled. That Fredrick really helm ed in 4m own 
proto ndcd|Raim^ its- impossible. It ia hotter to say aim ply 
Mr. Oijffylo that, M ho k-uow what he wanted and was determined 
^ohaviit.' 1 In the gallantry of his defence ugainst the eoali* 


justly formed agapi^tv him, we 


apt to condo m 


the guilty ambition which ca4b(l it iuto existence, as no one 
can road the^story of the last ^Ampaigu of N tqxaleou iu Ibl4 
without being almost ready to tewnt the just Kemeefc which 
denied him awcco** 


m 



In the fret partition of Poland, that ©rime which Btop* has 



battMftmsof 

oonadteftblc 
material gaiu 
the unhappy 
display of 
Prussian 
Poles, 
was 


been expiating for « century past, the 
Frederick the Greet played the leading 
provinces being the wages of hie sin A 
was that achieved in the second partition 
kingdom, Under the notorious Herzberg. 
diplomatic fraud without parallel, in which 
minister became the pretended ally of the ui 
only to betray them to his accomplices, the 
suddenly seised by them in concert, and divided 
three Powers, To this day, the wounds inflicted 
great crime upon Europe remain unhealed, and 
dark page in the sinister career of Prussia, do 
historians unhesitatingly ascribe the unsettle meat, confusion? 
aud bloodshed in Europe of the century that has since 

? one by In 1 794* Europe witnessed with dismay the 
rcaohery of this power m admitting the chum of the French 
Republic to the Rhine as its frontier, by the treaty of Basle 
made therewith, whUe Austria in alliance with ourselves was 
striving to arrest to revolutionary torrent that threatened to 
overwhelm Europe. Tto^peotable power, not merely abandoned 
the Rhine to to Republic that she might weaken Austria, but 
Offered to make common cause with any of the minor German 
States that would join her in retiring from the contest. Many 
of the minor Princes *et© carried away by this defection. In 
to Malmesbury totem reoently published, we find our am- 
bassador] at Berlin writing to the English ministry on the 27th 
dune (1704) as follows - 

u t should feel undeserving of any indulgence if I could 
** impute to myself the failure of this great meiwme, ( the effort 
rt tn keep Prussia faithful to her engagmeuts) ; but no experience 
** nor habits of business, no prudence nor care oan lead so deep 
into to human mind, as to foresee that a great sovereign and 
11 her ministers would be so regardless of their personal honor 
** and so forgetful of their public interests and glory as to refuse 
** to be bound in June by a treaty ratified with their full consent 
“ and approbation in May. " 

Ten years lflier i» 1808, the Bismarck of that day, 
Haugwitx, to whom to fortunes of Prussia were committed, by 
an act of matchless perfidy, put the finishing stroke to its betrayal 
of the liberties of Europe Me had come to Vienna to 
declare war against Napoleon who was dangerously situated But 

the battle of Auaterlitz had been fought and lost .by the Allies. 
With matchless effrontery to Prussian changed the whole object 
of his mission , congratulated to Emperor upon lus victory, 
and agreed to Center heart and hand” mto allianoe with him, 
upon receiving Hanover as the price of his treachery, although 
Prussia was at profound peace with ourselves at the time. The 
treaty is one of the foulest paseages in this foul Prussian history. 
The conduct of Prussia, said Mr. Fox, (Minister of Foreign 
affairs at to time) u ft a unto of everything that is contempts. 
We in servility With everything tot is odious in rapaoity, Other 
nations have been reduced, by Hie fortune of war to cede many 
of their Provinces ; bat none except Prussia has been reduced 
to this lowest stage of degradation, tot of being compelled to 
become to ministers of to rapaoity and injustice of a master,” 
Haugwifcst contrived by this treachery to extricate Prussia with 
momentary advantage from its perilous position, but it led to 
the overthrow of the kingdom within ©ightoi'W^ntlie, and the 
temporary blotting of its name out of Euterpe, toil Napoleon 
himself foil. Stripped of half her territory, and -educed to a 
mem exercise ground for French troops, her policy for to next 
six years was tot Of meek ssteility to her master. In obedience 
to his commands, to dedored war against alt his enemies as her 
enemies. A Proton army formed part of the greet host tot 
invaded J&toin lfilfo When disaster Overtook to French 
armies, this rssptoflile power ofeoume ranged herself on the 
side of their onto*, and fought tom with a malignity tot 
the more genu-one of to Allies nsto} betoayed. When peace 


JftD. 1«, 1811. 


than eadur. bar data* whan the escape of Napoteon from 
Elba Mgi' t««d fee? into M|u« to act with the aBiee again«t 
whm^l|db^ to *^ 0 » B i8'Wthh«Vl«»to ftitfht. In M*y 
1815, jiwt Itpftweth. battle eMTaterioo, the Ifeft to 

reassure hi* people and animate them to the eotdtoAntf » 
solemn prcWamation engaged upon to tominitoi of to 
war to establish constitutional Government ihro«#.omiJ Ms 
territories. The war was no .sooner over ton toe© pledgee 
were impudently recalled, amlPruasioi* to foie Ay tohto 
the constitution, solemnly promised to her peopls mto ton 
half a century ago. We cannot follow her later history ; butto 
has been to same ever since. 3he ia an utterly treacherous, 
base power, respecting engagements with hit own people as 
as with foreign powers, and cynically defying public opi* 
of her conduct, where there is no fear of an armed force 
|i>eluh4 it. Her u brutal” and w uneortlpuloluf , conduct (to 
use Mi Gladstone's language,) towards Denmark is tosh in 
every ine*a mind. „ 

The war of 1868, two years afterwards, was wholly unexpect- 
ed by Austria For while distrusting Bismarck, to Court at 
Vienna Relieved they might count on the loyalty of opr 
pious Ring, and never suspected for an instant to duplici- 
ty and falsehood of the Prussian Court and its Minister. 
It is almost inconceivable, but true, that for some time after the 
signature of the treaty with Italy, by which Prussia hod eti < 
gaged to declare war agaiunt Austria, lt Bismarck continued 
“ with matchless effrontery and perfidy tq protest that the 
“ «ent mentH of to king were friendly to Austria, and even 
41 com- daiiicd that Austria was meditating an attack on the 
u P t ut sum dominions.*^ On the 14th June i860, Saxony, Ha- 
nover and Hesse Cased voted, «s they had a perfect right to 
do, agf st Prussia m the Diet, and this power which had acted 
m the eet possible manner throughout these disputes, then 
and ti a declared the German Confederation at an end. On 
the l >th, (next day) Bhe telegraphed terms to all three 
States giving them till evening to decide, Saxony refusing the 
terms, and Hesse and Hanover being silent. At midnight she 
declar id war against all three Pretty sharp work this for to 
mild non-aggressive power England is to assist in establishing. 
Austria was not prepared for war any more than Franoe is 
now, while Prussia was. She was in the very midst of 
retrenchments in her military expenditure and reductions in 
her army ; and when the treachery of Bismarck could no longer 
be masked,^ was too late for her to make the necessary pre- 
parations to encounter the attack. It is worth while to 
contrast the Vwidsct of the French nation towards Italy 
with tjhat of fibs Prussian Court So purely selfish was to 
alliance at last cnede with Italy by to Prussian Ring, sq com* 
pletely indifferent was he to the liberation of VenetTa, to* he 
had offered Austria in 1664 to lead the Prussian forces s gsifl i ft 
Italy in the event of any attempt to liberate Veuetia. He 
cared not one iota for to freedom of Italy ; and when he tolly 
allied himself /ith Victor Emanuel, did so only at the Ins t anc e 
of the French Emperor, who was anxious to see his work In to 
Peninsula completed, and to spare France to sacrifices which 
a second war with Austria would entail upon to Bmpto. Th* 
foreign policy of the fallen Emperor was marked throughout 
by a spirit of chivalrous readiness to assftfc to weakagtoBb 
the aggressions of to powerful. You may search to moortolf 
European diplomacy toough without finding a too* 
of chivalrouC action or genftroua sentiment in Prussia. It is to 
impersonation efipwre selfishness throughout its history, a toe 
reoord of perfidy to rapacity- In now seeking to forcoon impos- 
sible treaty u to tfye French nation, ft is moved solely by 
considerations bfgwd* while ft impiously masks tom mto ft 
eloke of ipligion. \ n % 

i *«»»• - . 4 * *# f 

Wft observe that *evCmi.oifto mep experienced , 
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v JM& il* tsii* 

* dictatorsfopof CW took the lead in 

^^rloMng |riM§© opinion against France and in favour of 
“Prussia, but if lorn not iwaken, the usual reaction is 
u begfoafog to set in, ma ff| papers are beginning to have 
%i $$ Courage fo questioa/ whether the public interest# of 
“ ihe 4 Ccntineht ©TO liW^id bo -promoted by the extinction 
“ of the balance of pO#eiy the entire annihilation for the 
u present, of tile power of France, and the establishment of 
“an irresistible ahd inexorable despotism in Europe, aup- 
w ported by the most powerful Army we have on record, 

* Inasm uch & to tifo advantage of numbers, is added the 

greater importance of the most perfect ainmment 
“ ever invented. This despotism cannot be expected to last, 

* hut what bloody wars will it cost us to subvert it 


HI 


tm TJEWE PRINCIPLE OF ASSESSMENT. 


Wp hf ve repeatedly given expression to the admiration which 
we feel for the Settlement Officers of India, and avowed our 
conviction that they are the very ablest administ ative body 
of mep in the world. Their eduoation has been e >ecial and 
highly technical, their opportunity unique, and t teir work 
simply magnificent. Just as conspicuous, howeve: , as are the 
merits of these gentlemen on the one hand, are the fee denes* and 
Incapacity of the revising authorities set over th ;m, on the 
Other. The critical faculty would seem to be pos lively dead 
on the part of those whose duty it is to revise the * rork of our 
Settlement Officers, and to report thereon for the guidance of 
the State. * 

The work of review as it isfnow done, is so hollow 
and so perfunofcory as to be a complete farce. Whatever 
the Settlement Officer has done or left undone, whatever 
he proposes or disallows, is all but certain to go up to 
Government, with the endorsement of the reviewing authority 
thereon. Instead of testing the work by the application of clear 
and definite, and well-considered principles thereto,— reducing 
the settlements to an harmonious and consistent whole — 
they appear to pass the revising authority as a mere matter 
of course, and are handed up to Government for final sanction, 
with a few stereotyped, complimentary remarks upon the judg- 
ment, energy, and ability with which the Settlement Officer has 
done his work, And yet it is upon this work of review that 
all the administrative power of the State, and th© higher 
qualities of our statesmen, require to be concentrated. 
It is necessary to bring the recommendation of the Settle- 
ment Reports in every case, to the test of some pnnoiple 
Which has been ascertained and intelligently adopted for the 
regulation of our attitude towards the land. Such a principle 
Is that which Sir George Wingate announces, when he tells us 
that our rule should be— 

To maketke new Settlement* a* liberal a * the eMgencit* of the State 
' Will permit. 

For want Of some definite principle of this order for the 
guidance of the reviewing authority, to whom and not to th« 
Settlement Officer its application belongs— the State has beau 
betrayed into sanctioning a course of settlement proceedings in 
theOentval Provinces, which ignores “the exigencies of the Stated 
altogether as an element for consideration in the Latter. Bad, 
‘ike authors of these proceedings possessed a djjftmte hold of 
their final end and purpose they would have Jleen from the 
first, the impossibility of the course Upon which they 
0-had entered. In their anxiety for the cultivator, they lost 
sight attogeher of the necessities of the State, and of * 
fact that unless the land was mads to yield a certain amount 
of revenue, there was. nothing but bankruptcy before the 
Provinces, or the ousting of a local deficit from them upon the 
rest of the oomfiaf. Neither Sir Richard Temple, nor Mr. 
Jfmx»s,ao* Sir WilliamAlulr, se^us tohave discerned that the 
,|ptsro*fo«fth* Sfoto uwd<xT jfojm oared for, as mttoh as the 
infests of Fsoctiwffiy, their principle, in oppo* 

1 1 v&oe iandtheSfiti* wOUake earn qfiMf* 

erw^hill 

Nteatmmiffiafihroiidroai the rouutgw, toi 


©fir recent settlements of the land. Instead of ftsoatder- 

ing the-finanohd;po»ition of the Government, the difficulty of 
raising revenue by new andun tried means, the capabilities of tbs 
land, snd thefaot that we are settling it for agenerstion of years 
to come, the inevitable growth of the expenditure of the State, 
th© vast outlay to which it is committed upon public works the 
precariousness of some of the sources of our income, and the 
fact that we may be overtaken at any moment by a desolating 
ffimine, Or the great calamity of war— instead, we say, of such 
considerations intelligently and seriously being brought to 
bear upon those all-important land settlement proceeding**- 
they are reviewed in the most carries* possible spirit, and 
with a sort of laimz fair* notion that if we only will take 
care of the cultivator, the Stats will take c&reof -itself. This 
notion is one of those half-truths with which the world is 
filled to the ruin of the great public interests which such 
delusions commonly eflfeot. 

A Settlement Officer in these day* hoe simply to ebew 
that the assessment which he propones a mere quit-rent 
upon the soil to get his work sanctioned as a matter ©f course. 
Let one of these gentlemen come forward with a proposal, 
to levy, say, one half the true rental of the soil upon the land 
in view of the necessities of the Imperial Treasury, or even for 
th© purpose of important Public Work* in the district, and his 
report will sound like a disoord upon the ear,— and he promptly 
disallowed. Our Settlement Officers have come to dieo©rn this 
everywhere, and nothing is more common consequently than 
for them to propose deliberately rates of asaasemimts which they 
know do not represent one-twentieth Or one- thirtieth of the 
value of the harvests of late years. We have got into this 
reactionary mood towards the land from the ascendancy which 
the North West famine of 1861 gave to a school of amiable 
doctrinaires at Lord Canning’s elbow at the time, of whom the 
late Colonel Baird Smith and Sir Bartle Frere were the leaders 
with Sir Richard Temple for one of their chief disciples. 
The temporary ascendancy of this school has brought upon 
us the whole of our present embarrassments, and it will only be 
by the complete subversion of their influence that we shall 
obtain financial eaSe. To show how delusive and purely perfunc- 
tory are the proceedings of the* authorities who profess to 
review the work of our Settlement Officers when handing their 
recommendations up for sanction, we direct attention to the 
following facta. 

If there are any two districts of India in which the conditions 
under which the laud is cultivated, ore directly th© opposite of 
each other— they are perhaps Nimar and Raepore. In Nimar 
one-fourth only of the population is agricultural, three fourths 
consisting of the urban biases. In Raepore, on the other hand 
th© population ore I all but wholly agricultural. Most of 
our readers, we suppose, will understand bow enormous an 
advantage this fact /gives the sgrioolturists of Nimar 
over those of Raepore. In the second place, Nimar is the 
thoroughfare of an immense traffic, with a railway also pss- 




ing through it. Raepore, on the other hand, is the 
Thule of civilisation, at the ends of the earth. It lies 180 miles 
beyond Nagpore, and has neither © road > to it nor out of 
it. In one word, every fact in the economic condition of the one 
district is favorable to the cultivator; in the other every 
condition of profitable cultivation is wanting. They have got a 
triangle however in Nagpore, left them as a legacy by Sir 
Richard Temple, upon which every land asaeaement in tbs 
Provinces id sketched ss a matter of course.— the result befog 
about 6c? per acre as tile right assessment of the 1 *r 4 Well, in 
both Nimar and Raepore, settlement Operations have just come 
to a dose, and the assessment proposed by the officers 
respectively engaged in the worlds as follows : 

te ^ - a 

N«usr by uape. Forsyth . »##,, <• 10 „ 

The reviewing authority (Sr. Sonia in both otew) aunred 
the Government, under date oftttad November MW9, that <• tbe 

“ Settlement Officer of {t^re * ' 

“ adoption at an average me 

rwsOMfcbeoded "die aetbUueut bring sanctioned for SO 
yeerj “the very tow etandard of 6 anna* par aon being 
"en&etont guarantee of the moderation of the aaeeeameat” 
ww to * v«y 1 »* etendardin fiaegero, and 

srlofJndia whatever, theBtaSmtoS 
rental, 
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KEASSI88MENTS IN BOMBAY. 


We called attention in our last issue to the fact that the 
30 years 1 leases of the Bombay Presidency are now beginning 
to oi pi re, and pointed out the necessity, Ju revising the assess- 
ment, of broad and comprehensive i egard being had to the re- 
quirements of the State. The Government of Bombay in re- 
newing these leases* will, we trust, give the Settlement Depart- 
ments in other parte of India, the lesson they bo much need. 
To Bombay, belongs the credit of administering the Land Re- 
venue upon principles in accordance with the ancient law and 
constitution of the country, and with a practical skill which boa 
shewn the harmony which exists between those principles, 
where intelligently applied, and the well being of alt dosses 
in the State. None know better than the Settlement 
Officers of Bombay themselves, how vast a revolution has 
taken place in the last SM> years in the condition of the cultiva- 
tor in Westerly India* JU the tune when the leases now expiring 
were issued, the agriculture of India was at the lowest point 
of depressJioJb and the assessment was based upon a wise and 
politic recognition of the fact A vast i evolution has occm- 
red since, and it is a necessity that the Bombay Govern- 
ment should be impressed with the fact, that this altered, 
condition of things must regulate our assessments in the future. 
It is no longer the depressed condition of agriculture that must 
rule and control our course ; but the necessities of the State 
The old losses with their very low rental, have done their work, 
and tho State lights in the soil must now be insisted upon 
These new *et dement® everywhere, are emphatically the subject, 
of our time, while unflrntunately wo have a Fiuanoe Minister 
who seems unable to discern it. 

The loa«t inquiry suffices to show that the assessment upon 
land in the Bombay Presidency , i epresouts the merest fraction 
of the produce ; and no just reassessment will bo made until 
this fact is clearly and fully discerned All idea, therefore, of 
making tho old assessrooufc tho basis of the new one, must be 
completely disallowed and got rid of. Omitting Sindh, tho 
gross amount of Laud Revenue annually contributed by Western 
India in the last 30 years to the Imperial Treasury, has fallen 
short of Rs. 3, 50,00,000, owing, partly, to the large proportion 
of the soil which is alienated fiom the State m Inam 
land, but chiefly to tho very low rates at which the old assess 
ment was Axed, in view of the dept eased condition of the ryot, 

The gross nominal amount of the Land Revenue of Bombay lias 
been As. 3,5 0,00,000 for the last eight or ten years, but this 
sum i unhides about XU. 40,00,000 a pear from Sindh ; and a 
miscellaneous (sayer) revenue of about Ra. 70,00,000. Owing 
to tbo very imperfect character of the statistics to be got from 
Bombay, it is impossible in tell the exact pressure of the assess- 
ment per acre upon the soil. But the general fact is clear and 
Indisputable, that the assessment has come to be an anachronism 
in view of, the altered condition of things in the Presidency. 
In the absence of exact statistics to guide ns, let us attempt 
to shew the annual value of the liarvost of Western India, upon 
the same principles we have applied to the North West and 
Central Provinces The population of the Bombay Presidency 
in about U ,000,000, said a njomw* is the staple food of the mas- 
ses of the people, the average consumption of cereals cannot be 
less than lbs. a per head per day. The prices, meanwhile, of 
wheat, bajree, jowaroe, and rice* all in immense consumption, 
have certainly not been lower, upon an average of the last ten 
years, than 10 or 11 seem (20 to 22 lbs,) per rupee. The food 
harwest alone, therefore, of Bombay meat have been of the 
annual value : 

lbs. dayt. lbs. 

njMjm* a a mk+ «© * s*. 40 ,mm©o© 

Thus, to begin with* the tod has yielded those tea yearn poat, 
an annual harveat of about fm# miifon* stewing of food 
alone. Bub the standard ol living in Western India is very 
high. Half the populatwtt moreover, is ntbab, vdmaeecnsnmp- 
tionof vegetables, feuRflj oil, condiments, meat, milk, gh< e, 
tobacco, pan, betel* poor* sugar* is enormous. Then thevefeprovi- 
slon fora very considerable population of Europeans and wealthy 


Natives t$th their abnormally fllgh expenditure, and of tne$p& 
Estimate again the value of the folder consumed in the fifcjfea of 
Western Xfcdia,endthe firewood^ 
port produce of the soil. This last } 


now add to all this thf $pr 

. , T , \we ,• 

to grasp. In round figures, then, there are under. A&an * 

vation in the British territories of the ’Western Braa^hwey (ex* 
elusive of 6mdh) about 8,000*000 acres a year, prcdncteg an 
average fid to 70 lbs, of dean cotton per acre, or about dlfi to 
400,000 halos a year. Now the average worth of this ©ottyn 
to the ryot ior the last 10 years, hae certainly not been lees than 
£12 per bale. We believe it has been very much more than 
this. Adopting this prioe, however^Hiet us now attempt to 
measure tljie value of the harvest of Western India : 

1. —Oera k ■ k 

2. — Fr 


|f©r 11,000,000 persons » . • «*• •< JEiO.OOO.OOO 

]veyetahles, one, con (lira entis tobaocq, pap, 

\ ghee* coco anata, sugar «... 

, milk, butterip^k, ghee, poultry, mutton, 

I hay, straw, Ac. , . , ... * 

i’owood . .. . ... 

-Exports 2,00,000 nwdie‘ < j',v«r. .lowest) ... 5,000, 000 

Seeds, Ac. * ... 

0.— Seed ccirh for noxt harvest ** 

7 Provision of morv© food store* .. . ... 
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It is impossible for us to AH in tho figures required to 
complete thds estimate, Our purpose in drawing it cuts is aim* 
ply to compare the gross produce of the land with the annual 
assessment ppon it during the last 10 years. We are ourselves 
satisfied that the lost ten harvests of Western India have been 
of a minimum average value of £50,000,000 sterling a year : 

3851-1870 !Ton harvests, »ay . .» £ 300,000,000 

1881 1870 prow land revenue .. >, 25,0(110,009 

Now those facts require to burn themselves m upon the minds 
of tho Settlement Officora of the Bombay presidency A Land 
revenue of £2,500,000 a year, when that revenue includes the 
rent and ncirlyalttho taxes of 11,000,000 of people, raising a 
harvest of roty oi sixty millions sterling a year, is an absurdity^ 
Thirt} r yeajs ago, £’2,500.000 probably represented one-fifth of 
the whole larveat . 
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Harvest 

AsacNament 

Harvest 

Awensment 


£ 


12.500.000 
2,500*000 

50.000 000 
2,600,000 


We loo* to the Government of Bombay to teach the rest of 
India, whit all must leatnupon this subject, that it is “the 
land" whili is to defray the cost of the administration. Wo 
pointed oft in our last issue, that the ryots of Western India 
are making tho State pay tho most exorbitant rentals for land 
required in* the Cotton Farms. To obtain second quality 
land for tnewo experiments, tho Commissioner has to rent it tf’’ 
tho ote. T In Sattnra he La» had to pay 30*. the acre, the nsseOS- 
ment upon tho ryot being 6*. ; in Khandeish 20s. ; in Broach 
00a. the acre; 14 Alunedabad 22s. ; in Dharwar 20s. to 24s. 
and m lower Sind 15s. The average of these quotations is 
26s. or 13;Eupees an English rental per acre. Tide is ihe riite 
tho ryot itv exacting from the State when it wants land for its 
cotton exjjei imenta. The* State, meanwhile, charges the tf6V ft 
fifth or sixth of this rental. 

it is necessary to point out, moreover, that Bombay la b$0tf 
paying ii way, by Its present contribution to tho Imperial Be* 
venues. This fact w’dl probably take some of the Bombay 
papers by anrprittC It fs nevertheless true* Bombay!* barely 
paying its way Indeed, if wo charge to current revenue, the 
large anmuut spent therein oh Public Works, thereis an oittniai 
deficit id its acoourita, instead of a surplus for the Imperial 
Treasury " ‘ «* 

At present we are content simply to Iky this feet before the 
Bombay Government, for its upou r tbfi aft* teaswotafiM 

to be issued in that IVeaidefiby. Adi thtsbi&ige us to fifi IMk 
that we sSould be glad to fckifr'iftm Bombay 
is being done At this moment toward* Mir ItfilfWtSe 

than three yearn since the 

although setthsbewt opiraiSoift^itt -lUbtf-Wg- 

ootiveif going f oh moor, the Bombay W- 

taken' pobiic imo ' ub ^ - mm 

When will the Government of India loam tb*t#e Weaucratic 
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scare*? i u which the most comm6n abet of the 

admraistrattotf is oarried onj lta profited mistake. If any 
good ware to be accomplished by iy we should be the last to 
OempUdn about it. But nothing but evil results-* nothing but 
evU^sn reault^thei'efrom ; It ismptt important that we should 
know upon What principles the no# land assessments of Western 
India are being made, The / Jeoees are beginning to fall in 
rapidly, and the Government bazmot renew them with propriety, 
without taking the public 'fully into its confidence, and into 
frank consultation with & 
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THE EXCISE. 

In these days of financial embarrassment and unpopular lay. 
tiou the Imperial Government might do worse than turn its 
attention to one souroe of revenue, which |fl||Ite least excep- 
tionable of all qpr tax#. No one can offer tfej faintest obj ac- 
tion to* the levy of a duty upon the consump$£im of liquor and 
intorioating drugs—the only questloh is, how we ihould collec 1 
it— our object being just contrary to that Which is aimed at in 
managing other taxes on consumption, tor we are expected 
rather to discourage than to encourage production. Now for 
many years the Indian Government lay, and still lies to some 
extent, under the charge of stimulating liquor-drinking for the 
profit of its revenue. People declared that whereas the jold 
Governments (our predocessors) discountenanced the use of 
spirits and drugs by all methods in their power, on religious 
and moral grounds, the British rulers treated such prejudices 
with the cynical disdain of a money-making Company, and that 
vast and pernicious increase of intemperance has grown up 
under our administration. All this was asserted with that 
careless disregard of any thing like scientific observation and 
inquiry which characterizes discussion of public business in 
India. When we consider that the Native administrators never 
attempted to intmag& or regulate the Abkarree at all, that half 
tho stills were in private hands — having been assigned away 
with the Land He venue to j igirdars and others— that the autho- 
rities were powerless to put down smuggling, and that the 
provinces which we from time to time annexed, were almost 
always in the last stage of exhaustion from mis-rule— wo may 
comprehend why the Abkarree revenue has since expanded ami 
flourished wonderfully under a powerful State monopoly among a 
people whqse numbers and wealth have been multiplying at a 
rate unprecedented. Nevertheless, it is true that the British 
Government in its earlier days made no attempt to control the 
abuse of the old Native system (which we continued) of selling 
by auction the right to distil and sell liquor within certain 
territorial limits, 

In, later times, however, when the local administrations had 
risen to a sense of thair moral responsibilities for the spread 
of deleterious habits, an important change was made. Several 
Governments abolished the old farming system altogether, and 
substituted what is called the Central Distillery system, which 
allows stills to be set Up except in au in closure, where 
all liquor distilled is measured and taxed at so much per gulf :.ii- 
The Siatc monopoly i.i oo longer fanned out, but retail shops 


and dabbling with contractors ; in the North West Provinces 
and inlkhe Punjab, the new method of Central Distilleries te 
practised according to striot rule and principle, with occasional 
insignificant deviations. * 

Let us now look at the results obtained by these different 
methods of raising revenue; $he subjoined figures are taken 
from the Finance and Revenue Accounts of tho Government of 
India forthe year 1869-70. 
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Two things in this table arc at least worth notice — the great- 
disproportion of rate per iod paid to the Abkarree revenue by 
the people under different Governments, and the difference in 
the coat of collection. We make all allowance for wide varia- 
tions in the habits and tastes of diverse (dames and races in 
India ; and we are fully aware of the extent to which drinking 
goes on in great seaports. Nevertheless, after careful abstrac- 
tion has been made of all the oaueos which swell Abkarree re- 


ceipts in Madras and Bombay, there is still something which 
are licensed to sell the liquor which has already Bombay with its 136 lakhs of 

head duty. This radical reform was not, however, enforced | people pays 44 lakhs of rupees for spirits and drugs, while 
throughout the British dominions as au Imperial Resolution ; , the Punjab population of 175 lakhs pays 8 lakh* only, 
it was only. introduced At different periods into one or another | One-half of the Punjab is Muhomedan, but there are also a 


GovsfiMnent or ^p^fecture according to the wish or opinion of 
thedaief Jocal authorities. It has never been universally < x- 
tende^ insomuch that at this moment we have the two systems 
working side by side. , 

The old forming system, whereby the exclusive monopoly of 
distiUidkm and vend «, pot up to auction, exists now without 
its early type throughout tho Pre. 
sideociesof Madras and Bombay, excepting, perhaps, the Fie- 
•idenoy, Towns* lu Beogal Proper >aud in.8urm.uk> the system 
aeesna^feMS; ^ . . tfrere a^e. licensed distil-. 

, .. j le r iec^.*^ ■ l|iav£. .] the • tight to s$l &p>r. In the 
, / -. wuick: : &-iEhtttraI.piat>L 


million and a quarter of hard drinking Sikhs, while all the 
lower castes arc fond of liquor when they can get it. Then com- 
pare Madras with the North West Provinces : the former pays 
67 lakhs, the latter, with a larger population, 17 lakhs. Is the 
diversity of climate, creed, and nation sufficient to account fo r 
this remarkable inequality P Oadh and the North West Pro- 
vinces are homogeneous, but in Oudcj lhe net receipts are much 
larger in proportion to area and numbers. Burmafa has a long 
sea-hoard, sad a people without oaste or religious prejudice j so 
it is not to bj wondered that ber Abkarree is most profitable of 
jtlL W« should mention that the returns dp nptpctmit us to 
distinguish the excise on retail sale of drugs (iiwkuUng Opiuih) 
Irena the excise on drinks, but the 'estimates for 1860-70, present, 


Uke the liquor tax, Curious variatioasia different territories. 

It is snparftuooe to point out that whatever the Oeatml Di* 
tiltery system prevail the revenue is low, and the cost of col- 
lection high, in comparison with the jftwinces under any 
variation of the farming system. The avowed object of the 
Central Distilleries is to raise a maximum revenue from a mini- 
mum consumption, and the supporters of that system will de- 
clare that a falling revenue signifies rising morality, that the 
Government has wisely and nobly enforced temperance by sa- 
crifice of its inoome. If this be true, we have not a word to 
say ; hardly any money price would he too great to pay for the 
suppression of liquor-drinking in India, or iu England, But 
this is just the point upon which tho Supreme Government are 
bound to make the most oareful investigation, in order 
to assure themselves that they get what we are certainly paying 
for. It is quite true that an ill regulated system of realizing 
the Abkarree tax by unconditional farming of monopolies does 
tend to encourage drinking j but then the plan of levying a 
still-head duty, unless very carefully supervised, encourages 
smuggling ; and it is doubtful which malpractice is the more 
baneful to the public morality, Where the right to distil and 
sell liquors is fanned out by districts and sub-districts to 
contractors, any organized profession of smuggling ceases ; the 
contracting monopolist looks put for his own interest, he has 
an array Of sub-contractors who also look-out for themselves ; 
and any interloper is detected and prosecuted rigorously, for he 
cannot escape the keen eyes of his own trade. If, however, 
the smuggling does manage here and there to survive, at any rate 
the loss falls on the monopolist, not on the State. But when 
the Government abolishes monopolies, and freely permits dis- 
tillation so long as the still-head duty per gallon is paid— the 
effect is this, that secret stills are set up in order to evade the 
duty, and the Government cannot prevent them save by much 
vigUanoe and at some cost of establishment. If vigilanoe be 
not maintained, or if a sufficient preventive servioe be not kept 
Up, then illicit distillation will increase, and legitimate duty- 
paying distillation will decrease— that is, the Abkarree revenue 
from the still-head duty will diminish perceptibly Now in 
England tho still -he^d duty system \h exposed to little risk, 
because there distillation is a livute practised only by large 
capitalists, and to work a concealed still would be very 
difficult. But in India, where distilling apparatus can be setup 
for a few rupees, where the raw mat erial grows wild over the 
jungles, and where these very jungles hide the smuggler— in 
such a country the effect of a high still-head duty may be 
very clearly perceptible in the Excise Hbturna. A low still duty 
does not check drinking at all, and combines the disadvantages 
Of both systems. 

Whether the method of farming out monopolies might not 
be so improved and regulated as to enable us to control and 
repress the indiscriminate sale of liquor and drugs, is a 
question upon which we cannot now enter. But one thing is 
plain that under the old system the Treasury gained large 
revenues which it has lost under the new regime — under the 
new regime the State risks loss of money and morals both, 
unless all smuggling bs vigilantly and constantly put down 
throughout vast tracts of wild half-cultivated country. We 
believe that in almost every inland Province which has tried 
the still-heed duty system, the receipts from Excise have de M 
creased year by year from its first introduction, or, at least, have 
not risen as they should. If this betokens a gradual decay of 
the habit of using Spirits and drugs, it is a great administra- 
tive triumph ; but if it signifies that the people are getting their 
* liquor from stills which escape duty, then we ore living (finan- 
cially) in a Fool’s Paradise * the people must be drinking as 
much &s ever, and defrauding the Treasury into the bargain 
Wbyshould Bot one of those energetic Under Secretaries who 




convicts and school children, undertake a tour of inspection 
and scrutiny into the various Abkarree systems new working 
within British India t 
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' Sofar as this Resolution goes, it is attftfarm; bat to Sflfrl3h i #' 
Has Th MnantM MmM itcabn Bohemia ridictikw Thr 
Government is nbt guilty of t£is abeurdi^, but lemfe oountim- 
anoe tolt% a formal enunciation of Ike great principles of 

® n in the opening paragraphs Of the Besohrtfcm 
in labour has brought forth a mouse. The 
contain are aH that could be desired ; 
rnor-General in Council is satisfied tk&t it is desit* 
6 the powers and responsibility *f Gown* 

denoies and provinces in respect to rise public 
expenditure in some of the civil departments. 

JX, “The Sujforiie Government is not in a position to under- 
stind fully local gj^uiremeuts, nor has it the knowledge for the 
sufcessfhl development of local resources. 

III. “ Existiiwlnperial resources will not suffice for the grow* 
ini wonts of the e&untry. It is only by a judicious system of 
local assessment and control, that whttt is needed can be ac- 
complished. 

IV. « It is expedient that, as far os possible, the obligation to 
find the funds necessary far administrative improvements should 
rest upon the authority whose immediate duty it is to deViee 
such measures.” 

T. “ It is inexpedient that the funds so raised should be in- 
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the general revenues, even though such objects be of an 
ttedly local character. 

cr the formal enunciation of such principles os these in the 
ng paragraphs of its Resolution, Government can hardly 
the press for dubbing its work, the Qr*ctf Decentralization 
me. The truth is, a little pardonable sleight of hand 
been practised upon the public. The Income Tax was 
med, and there was nothing to bring forward in its room, 
this position, some one seems to have suggested to the 
rial Financiers to cut down all the minor heads of civil ex- 
iture in tho oouutry by a lump sum of £ 300,000 ; and to 
w upon the local Governments (l) the task of making the 
uoed allowances suffice, or (2) the odium of any new taxa- 
n that might be neoesaary for the purpose. In point of 
fc, the Supreme Government simply says that the local Go- 
vernments must henceforward do for £4,688,711 a year, what 
has hitherto cost the Supreme Government £5,019,5X2. If they 
find that they oannot, they must then take upon themselves 
the odium of such new taxation as may be necessary to bring 
the consolidated imperial allowance up to the required amount. 
That this ia^ a very happy kind of decentralisation for the one 
pirty, is obvious. The local Governments have the same 
ri>rk to do for £4600,000 for which the Imperial Government 
t<jok £&ooo,ooo, and if they cannot, they may then, if they 
pfease, face the odium of devising new taxes Ito the purpose, 
The Supreme Government gives up the Income Tax in deference 
te the popular wish, and transfers the odium of reimporing it, 
or some other tax in its room, from its own shoulders to those 
of the local Governments. The pill is gilded and with Wry 
wholesome material, but that this ie the real history and mean- < 
log of rim Resolution is obvious from pome 9 , Ify and U. 

IK. “ The income-tax of eix pies in the rupee imposed fbr the 
current year was never intended to he penha&en*, and the 
(Wwror-Geaeral in Council has alreedy announced a resolu- 
tion not to renew the tax for ne*t year at this high rote, 
data* some unforeseen contingency oompeta him to do ee. 
i X. * It was thought at first that the inoome tot could troth* 
reduced to the desired extent without imposing upon local 
resource* almost as large a sum as might be given up. Antieip*- 
tioo. vide eo long before tho t g te i ri ng Of the XtetnleM yw ' 
malt be nnoertain j bat e» for tee teititeMltetMl te 
OoomQ two now judge, it p* ft powtele next jtertogtee 
■UbsteatM MUef from exfotiagfoxetioBteteoat tee ewtitatea 
dfkdy oaMtdentdeaew tnudte- 1 • 

XI. -“^tewwiiawtoffiadkfr^ ffoMeato «pfe 
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***£ s,ro,M ^wfotofow. printing, civil bufldiiigB, roads, and mlaoelknww 
S ®f 10ea ’ *** ^WMrowmim«0^ we respectively as follows :- 


Oudh 

Centra] 


£ 208,848 annually, 
„ 881,283 „ 

„ 278,382 . „ 

„ 1,168,882 „ 

„ 640,782 „ 

„ 616,821 * 

» 2M« .. 

tt 880,075 n 


*m tte'-pwi*' .for the Mine .* 

MMi Io»faa^;tiffl»,^ta 9 >on to make the aban- 


which haafe-.^, ^^.Mtapon to make the aban- Benge! 1168882 ' ” 

mkm of -tha InnonaMfot- ■ Mm* -, Is not perhaps quite Norto West ProWkow 1.' 640>22 ” 

lsgemtous, bat contains w ih>- ttOifriarip^ of an important JPuni«J> 616,821 „ 

reform. ike # local Governments "* » ” 

little, otm much, as they please upon Education, Sanitation, „ ra “ ge orr °r--for error it plainly is-of assuming that the 
Polite administration, roads, hoi other local Public Works. aUowance * m£uto to each province in the estimates Of the our 
without refisrenL to thoSupreme Goverunfont, which S T- **?>"* ** b ° «« boating the jort normal 

contribute .every year the following allowances to ~*T. °‘ oaob lmmftoe «P<>a the treasury for the purposes in 

sail Gorstoaipt out. of the imperial trea&$pwards these Th . e orror w m0 f 80W by the pkigb «W- 

purpoBSf ” * W W lossly given in para. 17 of the Resolution that, “ unless sine- 

1®, “fiscal misfortune such as a heavy loss in the opium revenue, 


contribute .every year the following ooneolidMtd 
each Government 0ttb °* the imperial treafiji, 
purposes: # S 

Ou^h. wil]t lmillowed £ 206 Jh. , . . a year. “ or national disaster, such as war, or severe famine oocure, the 

Central Provinces . . „ u Governor- General in Council will maintain, for the future, the 

Burmah 275,332 T.. ... „ ** assignments for these Provincial services at the amounts now 

Bengal 1,168,682 | " forced.” 

JJcrth Western Provincees ........ 640,792,.., „ It is necessary to plaoo on record a protest against this 

Punjab 516,221 ...... , pledge, which is given without consulting the public or inviting 

Madras 739,488 „ an/ criticism thereon. Permanent settlements of one kind or 

Ifuwbay ...M... 880,076 „ oth^r, seem to bo a rage with Calcutta officials One would 

— tluufc that the unwisdom of petmanently settling anything, 
e j- 4 » 68 3,7ll oitW in revenue or expenditure, while the finance of the Em- 

, pire is a chaos, would be manifest to the capacity of a child, 

The Government pledgee itself not to reduce these allowances, but tlmt wc B00 bonld( ,j men unablo to oomprah(md it , H ow 

unlee some fiscal misfortune, such as a heavy loss m the opium cftn the Supreme Government give a pledge to allot *1,188, 008 
revenue, or national disaster, such as war or severe famine, a y9ar for ail tune to come, out of the Imperial Treasury to the 
occurs, and they will not, “in any owe, be reduced without purely local wants of Bengal, or of £900,000 in the same way to 
previous consultation with the Governments.” Bombay, when the Empire is divided in opinion os to what the 

There will be BO interference whatever with the minor Govern- just claims of eaoh provinoe upon the Treasury really aro The 
meats in their apportionment of those allowances to the pledge ought to be instantly withdrawn or modified, as wo shalt 
purposes for whloh they are granted. "The assignments may be 8hew conclusively before we have done. The assignments are 
distributed at the discretion of the Governments among the partial and unjust, and as every thing unjust in this world must 
several departments for which they will now be responsible ta ^ G fate which God has allotted it, it is impossible that a 
and any portion of the assignment made to any piovince that pledge of this order slioutd be respected hy those iwho <otne after 
may be unspent at thecal of the year, will not lapse to the U8> AU tUosa errors ai me in the same way Government will 
imperial revenue but will remain at the disposal of the local not to ' 1 1110 publio wbat it purposes to do The result is that 
Government” (para. 18) 0110 or two men unaided frame mtho iituomontof their bureaus, 

measures upon whioh the judgment of the countiy should be 
That this is a real and substantial reform must be frankly g0 ught. What wa 9 thoro to prevent the publication of thi. 
acknowledged, and it is cheaply bought at the prne of the Financial ftesolution in the “ Gazette of India” as a proposed 
conditions attached to it. Lord Mayo has began, and begun measure only, aa Acts of the Legislature are published ? 
honestly, to, do what his predecessor* could not make up then Does any one believe TOat it would be in the least t.-f/ru tlty. 
minds to do at all. It would be absurd to magnify the mcji/Ue for tbe Government thus to toko counsel of the public ? The 
Whioh the Supreme Government makes, but wo owe full ( O u ow i* a fossil who thinka so, and does not belong to this, age 
acknowledgement of the foot that it has struck the key-note of a ata U Wo honestly behove that the world has never Itefore 
great foturerefoi'in, which it makes inevitable. The Resolution seen so pure .^Government os the Government of India, but in 
la aifoa^upim one very inportaet point. It is now all but Heaven’s name, let it leavo all claim to infallibility to that poor 
universally ad mitted that the great works of public improve- old Pope who stands shivering at the portals of the Vatican, not 
fosnt -whioh wait executant amongst us, are only possible by knowing where in tho wide world to take bis infallibleship for 
means of loans. Well, are the local Governments to be atjiberty abe lter. A State is infallible only when the people intelligently 
to boraew«upttn the credit of their looal revenues? We take it appr o V . what is being done, from a dear nudOrstanding that it 
foe granted that they are. There will be a manifest ineonsUbt „ right and just to do it. Hera in India we osn only make an 
ency Itt casting all responsibility for looal improvements, ap i»o M h to this, a very imperfect approach, but do not letoia 
upon the Icoal Governments, and empowering them to raise throw away, let ns rather foster, what few advantages we hawe- 
taMs for the puspsee, while denying them -the power of oon-j We have no doubt whatever that this Resolution has been 
•tenotiug those wori» in the only economic way open to drawn up with great care and reflection, and yet from thf> limited 
them. --Capitol it so • «os*es in India that the wisdom of. eb-d. 0 f its advisors, the plain and fetal error we are abpnt 
foWnrtteg * firew prinrie enterprise to fafolio -works is ex- to expose seems to haxe escaped notice altogether- Surd; it 
WlAiihgigfdenbtfttL - Hsn.4tmefor imWic works do this with reguirse no proof that before pledging otiraalre-i psrmanehdy to 
iHMeforSoss in foe trewfor. J£ rite local Governments ore, allot a certain revenue from the Imperial takes for the focal 
nat;%lvAfowed t<> borrow upau the credit of the local revenues— wants ef a province, we riiould deride what that produce een 
fofrMfow|teaefodemWiU v he<pwery doubUtfol raferm-indeed. justly claim therefrom j an enquiry wfrhfo has nut even been 
liJUik :: r tfrri'W'Vlfrii, m i n ■ raised it would seem, in making, iRieae aUotaMnta. • 

'•,*y ' H t wv „ ovTTTwxrpxiT * preteete thet the grant to Beagel fofom 

i ^mr RBRaaMkMST RETTLEMEJ.T. snu^whits the Bombay dooma!* eomptofc font itistoofocn 

* "y*/ 1 * , swtVrwSto jfcrw , ^ and aform that |hs piyndatfon -ef Bombay are made to contri. 

AiMK t&4^s Milb to the w nftnri.y wee Mad : tm twice w #m . to 


£ 4,688,711 


tWestewResoto^ doubthful refermindeed. 

v> U/it* * r rti i'll i ii r . i i ' i l Mfc— . fg . I II. 1,1 t 

Si KE W, BJB^foliUCRT SETTLEMENT.* 


li f liiiij foi iiii 't)m T n ii ttil ttfl s ii iiaiii J Ttkseflnl e 

naSSTi SafflLT!05. Si TSfSr 5 


** ae. the people of dfem j 

^ t a - 




h v 



atte mpt to “paroanodily aattle" tho burdens which each ?»ro4 cotta 
vinoatoaU wry. white tlte finance of Dm Impira te aimply a| 




selves somewhat with tin ft*** «£*«Mji*rtM. 

Qofsgwaaa fcsad^ppfo kic h savw 


duos. Wehwetftkea wmsuferabfo pdfisto SBcertwo with at lultyiu tb© &oa. A good <fosl of th®m 
WA wmiraej's* possible th« mat cost of the purely local civil ^mditare in that pwsktaoy tm 

administration of each province of the Empire In doing so, it ti&b a local order^ and the Wflp*jlliim 

was necessary to deduct in each cum from the account*, all ex* themselves to the proofdfthU -#A'g(Ml4 butipfMrt^ 


pendHure on account of Treaty Assignments, Political Agencies, they bad better eeaee itAMRl 
Manufacture of Opium and Salt, Marine Charge*, Interest on time* a* numb per bead to tbe |i|^)^ ^oa 4 ury as ihft people 
Service Fundi, Ac. ) of these provisoes. It i* plainly by 

H* would burden our article with too many figures to give Provinces, and Oudh that tbe butdon i* now betufte^^nd to 
those processes in detail It must suffice that we give their *tereot i ype a state of matter* Kte* this IHfaa«aJ 

results, which can be easily tested by any who may doubt tbeb| ^®® olatlon to * wn«3fo®us ipjusWa, ** 

accuracy. Tbe coat then of the nurel? local civil administration^ Thseontribalpn per head of population toward* the Mpenal 


‘/already 


results, which can be easily tested by any who may doubt their ^ e ® oiat ' on 


accuracy* Tbe coat then of the purely local civil administration^ Thecontrib 
of the eight provinces of the Empire, and the outlay upon purely treasury frgo 
local public work* therein, during the eight years 1861-09 to last eight yen 
1666*69, wore respectively as follows : *\ 

Coat of purely local c&wil administration and outlay upon North Wm 
purity local works 1661 to 1669 inclusive ; Madras^* 

(HaU Charge Total. pTng> 

Bengal ... £ 18417,000 £6,531,100 £ 36148,100 5"™^ 

ftwnwy 10.844,000 ,,9,811,870 „ 29.065.670 r^?lh. 


^ various provinces of # the 
l&s been as follows ; 

1861 to 1669. 


North Wfl^t^ProvinoGs, about It*. 


N. W Provinces 
Oudh 

Central Provinces 
Punjab 


„ 19,644,000 „ 9,611,870 
„ 16 8(10,000 ,,6,193,000 
„ 3,600,000 ,,1,499,000 
12,867,000 „ 3,305,000 
„ 3.410,000 ,,1,812,000 
„ 3,600,000 ,, 2.238,000 


22,793 000 .... 

4,099,<>oO Now with this table of contributions per head of popuJa* 
17,562,000 tion towards the Imperial treasury in each province before us 
5*738 000 fcuru to allotment therefrom which this hew Financial Beso- 
13*65 6 )oOu lution proposes to stereotype and make permanent : 

Contribution Pmmmt «&>* • 

>e%have*n 1861-69. 

a* Bumvu a iN.W Provinces ,* Rs. 5 0 0 per head... 3 as. par head. 


Oudh W 
Madras 
Bengal 
Punjab 
Burmah 
Bombay 
Central Provi 


6 per head, 
o f* 


1 B 4 


WW) 


Punjab 8,418,000 ,,5,138,000 „ 13,656, GOu W * 100 proposes t 

Now to meet this purely local outlay, the Province^have in f 
common, one and the same source of Revenue— the land. Bumv^a K w Provinces 
alone of them all supplements her land revenue by a tax peculiar Ondh 
to herself— the capitation tax. The land tar is, w© say, the local Madras 

tax of each province, nil the other taxes, Customs’ duties, Ab. Punjab * 

karoo, Stamps, Opium revenue, Ac,, being strictly imperial in Burmah 
their nature $ as in general they may be said to bear equally upon Bombay , . 

the whole country, and whore they do not, ought at once to be Central Provinces . 

made to do so. Let us now compare therefore this expenditure It would almo 


4 0 0 
3 0 0 
10 0 
1 0 0 

0 7 0 

1 4 0 
1 8 0 


Central Provinces .,,180 „ J „ „ 

It would almost seem as though the permanent allotment weie 


upon purely local purposes, with the proceeds of the one purely made upon the principle of giving the most to those who ooa. 

local tax 4 tribute the least. This artiolo will piobably provoke a good 

Eight year) local ex^ditvr* and rcunue, 1881 to 1869. ^ of "* *»H*m are w* «o aware open to modi- 

, . T , 0 , , , ficatioB. In general, however, and upon the whole, our 

liemm Expenditure. h$eZ dltocme. reflections will, we are persuaded, be found to be just the more 

Bengal A 31.202 400 *28,148,100 * 6,08000 dosely they are considered. 

bay ,,27,606 000 ,.20 06S.*r „ 1,440,8/0 (deficit ) 

me . ., M 3V4MV0 .. IgJM * 0 „ 10,053.000 

ff. Proviso** . „ S2,S87,0tK) „ 16*25,000 

lab . . , 16,180,403 „ invM „ 1,524,398 


las, ... 

St?*™™. 

Punjab 

Oudh 


8,(34 TSt „ 4,722,000 „ 4,012,121 


Otntral Provtow* - „ 4, Woo ,, 6,788,000 
Barraah „ 4,194,522 „ 4 009,000 


1,448 000 
85,852 > 


REASSESSMENTS IN BOUMY # 

■ 1,1 ■■■ W " 

II ' 

Tun Ikbapo ob Tiioox 

hr the very first district of Western India m which the 30 


Now we do not wish to magnify our woric beyond its re«i 

worth, but we take the libei ty to affirm that this table make* district of Western India m which the 30 

ty for tha m<H(t Important .Itecloaute revoalod of late veara to T 6 ***’ 1< * 8e8 hl ‘ T0 ®*P ired > tba «“*»“* tilm tetod kaa 
tin financial diaousaiona that have been going on in the country. *«•” rMwd *•» teweawteai wg M teWyai g Steaiad in 

W* hare see at a glance, tho pwvinoea upon which the burden of ^ 14,9 landholders. And with raaaoo 5 aa womatewteto shew 
the imperial expenditure really faUa. Of a total oont.ibntion i n the present article, that the 4nenaae-4i)|J^Mnt m 
I ron the purely lucul taxes of the Province* of £#,100,000 in tt '* — “®ght to have boon, and might harn tmat, aery 
tho teat eight years, Madras, the North West Provinces and mMU 0ur in doing ao, ia to fasten 

Oudh between them have furuishod no teas a sum tfaau » tbwltlon u P* n *•» P»*»eipteo M*»t «nr«rn the 

i» 0 , 0»,000 Bombay has contributed nothing! but like the of tha land in Western India, now that Ha 

Central Provinces has bean a drag upon tbe treasury during tho laa * < ’ s ‘ re Wi 00 *** to tell to. Indapoor is to many reapooU 
period to tbo extent of £1,500.000. There ia this important “ 9 * C9 ** ion ' a 9 district, that if ha reaaaeaunant stood atone, 
difference however between those taro Ptwvioera, that too 7* * b * u1 ^ eimpi/ hearty owamndatton to stoat hMhaoa 
£ 9 , 000,000 spent upon Public works in Bombay have been W a *WM*dptoe *• Tto diatrict iaprohtoiy «to ofi3M» j»OMat 
Urge extent spent upon Me haul, mi that a* to* teaaeahre normal oondition te that ofdroufbto unto- 

therein tost beginning to expire, too next 90 yaara wHl ohow a «« »ttvo y*a»~48«l AA 186 a-*vewgad WtHxtoehte 

vary different aooomrt from the teat ten. But let Bombay uoto * Sjlte "*lte horn tho jutnaatawdy mporta it «ouH appaar 
Siiltyr W>w to* at preaeu t stands towarda tho ImporiM tranauiy ^^*t'? M **** 

ffhahoa n groat lea way to make up, and to roMtUins her tod ™ h ? two * °?® w * S**** **** **d 






Wit. 

i jftA i Vffi nirtife&bw 


uli t . 


Tmmrnwi 


; tie asswttfcedt Iwlo^iw^tte^gwic^ of the State 
'Hi in the taktoka la 

^ ti- mmmm mk compare as 

*" iatda&frf^^ vmiu^' ... Us. 8i,sei 

?-*r ..* •■■ ft 1,24,700 

tlie Bombay Government, by 
Which Colonel FrauoU has proportions 

'.'■ :f * . 11 For the revision Of th4 riftfe, leave nodeubtbut that lie has exercised 
* V*ry WM»4&arefck«i in not increasing the i mwm ent further, a- he 
might hare done had he been guided solely by the recent prices of 



v AH increase of upwards of 50 per cent, is not slight, but it 
fully justified by the difference in. the circumstances of the district, the 
Jacruoed - facilities of oommuzucation, and the rise in prices, i ven 
talcing the avertge prices much lover than tike© ruling m the last 

% .- % ■$? 

“ The Governor in Council, therefore, conaj|ik» the proposed rates 
for 50 years,” 

Nothing itffurtfcer from our iutenfclon than complaint ittfriist 
this decision. We are only ooneornedto stfew, and the ex i gen 
cles of the State require us to shew, that the new assessment 
might with safety have been pitohed at a far higher! rate. 
We do this because the leases arc about to be renewed in (other 
fMWts of the Presidency very differently oiremnstdticedi 
with which it is absolutely necessary that less delicacy 
and more regard to principle, either should be shewn. y 1 ,■ •/ 
Franck bases the new assessment profos&edly upon 4 * thd 3 i -»i 
revolution that has taken place in the price of grain dnrirjg tiie 
currency of the lease. 71 The staple product of the district, jowaree* 
was selling at 66 seers the rupee in the year in which the okl 
leases were issued (1838). In 1865-66 the price had risen to 18 
seen. We must hens make room, however, for Colonel F rune in’* 
own treatment of this question of prices, as everything 
depends thereon : 

“ The following table exhibits the average yearly price in the ludopoor 
market during the currency of the lease;—. 
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* touring the Sprit to years of the Io*ve but tittle change took place 
:Jkfee* rattgad--fa&*''3&'‘S*m to 1548-44 to fffc to 18*5-46, wbiiat tin 
IS, for this decennial peried is 86*. * The first year to the nest 
WMlWh row to the 
, t.fBmin ttb Raps*. If speedily fen again, ana had gone down 

tide (fit©, and it 

. v ^The iwswgafor this period is 45f. 

*hf foe* jjeQeapiall perlQd ef the lease, but 
'MftnftaaMito efe^Qer jNi^ris, d&rn to so late; 

ri» of prices/ 
‘ t ‘sc#!»#ri!war this psriod.' 







w«, The export of eetto* foom^thst eeuntvy bek^Miepended ■% toe 
war, India was oslled upon to furoieli thesiuip'y required for the Jfn«- 
tish market ; and she set herself vigorously to the cultivation of that 
prodaot. Indupoor is naturally not a cotton-growing district, but re- 
ports of the large profits realised from its cultivation Uviug roarhad 
fqe ryots, they naturally turned their attention tot its grow::- , end from 
returns obtained from the Hatnlutdar, I find the large area of 80,042 
acres is undor eotton oultivatlou this year. A considerable area has 
thus been diverted frojpa .the growth of grain during the last few years* 
With a diminished supply there has been increased consumption, conse- 
quent eu the spread of that wealth which has been poured Into tins 
country by^ the large profits realised from cotton Those ca irn r;-»ra: 
ing together have been mainly instrumental in !-ri:i^I:sg -Jit i rr-i- : 
high prices, which, therefore, I think it safe to (.ousidor ex^piioua!. ' 

In accordance with these views, Colonel Francis assumes ’as 
the baria of assessment for the next 30 years, that the average 
price ofjowarce will be 45| seers the rupee, the prioe prevailing 
during the ten years 1846-56. 

Sir George Wingate, to whom with equal good taste ami pro- 
priety ftn* new settlement was submitted in his retirement in 
England, points out that If the above table of prices is attentively 
axaminod, without refoi’enco to equal decennial periods, it will bo 
found to be capable of division into three well piarked periods. 
Sir Ocorge TTingatu^ remarks are so valuable that wo feel com- 
pelled to reproduce them— 

te The Crwi is i* period or low stationary )*■ i:>n v. it.buii l ,iny ruoivinni k- 
cd oaoilliitioiif ili.u; may bo fairly ar*. ribabii- t.,i .-oAVi'ii^ of cernpumMi >) 
rt'in'lwv or scarcity. This period the 1 -1 years from lb .‘le- 

fl» ut 1. 442-50, when th« average price of jowarec wan 54 jkora j)©r 
rupee, oruihiOHt tho Mine that w.w obtained .it t.ho intix)ducttan of iL- 
Mtttomeut, thcavemge prior* for the 5 yean pro,:ifdiug that uvwii l.avin^ 
been 53 1 aeerM. Th«* hacon«l j>eriod L*. of 1 1 yearn fhm' 1 8.1081 to 1 890.87 
and w one uf wlviuiciiig pricen, due probably to tin increawng ucalth 
of India ariaing from the introductiou of English * ap:i.u : f.,j tlio con 

« notion of Kail way* and for Huppi. union of the mutinies, m well as 
in iinpruvfruienui ejected m the internal oommuaicationa of the 
country. The average price of iowaree during the whole 11 years of 
tbi« period was 39 doers, and for the lost 5 years of it 35 fleers pei’ rupee. 
The 3rd period extends over the last five yean# of Colonel Francis* 
table from 1861-62 to 1865*66, during which prices received another 
extraordinary advance, due to the increased demand for cotton, arising 
out of tho circutnBfcanomi connected with the American war. The 
average price of joworec for these 5 years was 18 seem per rupee. 

“ The last period is of so entirely exoeptioual a ehai-actwr, and the prices 
then obtaining are so clearly due to tenqyorary o.-oisec, that it would 
be most unsafe to take them inr .i account in the formation of a basi^ 
for a revision of tho rates of assessment intended to lost for another 
term of 80 years. The price of cQttou, iqion wliieh the price of jowa- 
ree and other agricultural products in a great degree depend, has al- 
ready fallen considerably since Colonel Francis’ report was written, and 
is likely to fall much further. This has already utfbcfed tho exchanges, 
and will materially diminish the amount of bullion to be received hy ln- 
dia in the present year. Thw effect, ii may l.c miticipated, will he experi- 
enced to a greater extent to future \ears uiifii prif.s recovered their 
normal condition, which it would not, I toink, be safe to estimate at. a 
higher figure than tl^ie obtnlnail during tlio last five yeta* of the 
second of tho above penods, when jowaroe was sold at 35 .qoers per 
rupee. v ; v ..; • /J,.' 

% ‘/The^averoge price of the precvdin»f pori-sl living 64 seem, im former 
indicates a rise of price equivalent to 54 per cent., which is tbs amount 
of increase upon the present rates of assessment that may fairly bo 
imposed on taking into account the rise that has taken place to prices 
since the former settlement was made. This is as nearly os possible the 
amount of increase which the rate proposed by Colonel Francis will 
efibot, as he states in his 1 58th paragraph that tho increase will be 53 

a reent. If there were u prospect amounting to anything like a cer- 
nty of the high pi iees of the American war period continuing, then a 
touch greater in orease than this would l>e justifiable." « 


No man will lightly differ from Sir George Wingate upon a 
question like thia^ and yet it k dear to ns r that both he and 
Colonel Francis have overlooked the fact that the prices prevail- 
ing throughout Maharashtra from the overthrow of the Feishwa 
f(18l8) down to the commencement of the last decade (1861) wore 
abnormally low, and by no means to bo regarded m normal 
or enduring. In momentary oversight of this fact, of Which and 
its causes Sir George Wingate has himself written in yeate ge&e 
by veiy exhaustively he bus thought it necessary id oisuiae a 
return in the Deccan to a scale of prices impossible except 
under & counter revolution as vast as that brought about 
bjr the American war. The induction of CVIonel : Francis 
.it ; -fcoio ikirow. For a sound judgment upon the point, it was 
f tk o^^ to go back to a record of priacw far edrikr than 1886 
f ^in the causes at their heavy fall Id the Deccan hod bestt ta 
^l^ a&d ouixAriaMva opsratioto for 80 years. Instead of baaiwg 

review of the pric«E : ^r§vaiticg 
should bsvc includiw kt hitt 










sevsew the mines of an m&mm mm&'paM* Loafe d 
tike loHoiviBg reoord ; * \ 


Prieto 4» tytfaqeimtol periods* 
Jamm, 


nm ie ms 
mi to mis 

1 1819 to 1828 
f!824 to 1828 
1828 to 1888 
1888 to 1887 
1 1888 to 1842 
184« to 1848 
184b i > 1852 

*1867 to im 
1857 to 1262 


Thu Pejahwa OvxaTimowir.) 

2gl u 


, 64 

Tk« Muuian W<u , 


Tie Amman Wm. 

16 


24| Been per Bttpe*. 

t* tt i» 


^ & (1868 to 2866 ... 16 „ „ 

Were there any reasonable doubt as to the explanation of 
this table, the causes which have regulated prices daring the 
century, we might allow the assumption that prises may 
possibly fall once more to 46 seers the rupee. When we re- 
member, however* that the muses of the rise are enduring, and 
that there brnot the remotest prospect of any such 
fall, it is necessary to protest against assumptions of 
an order that militate so disastrously against the State Thera 
is not, we say, the remotest prospect of pi ices falling very mate- 
rially in Western India for a longtime to come, and if, in issuing 
the new leasee in Bombay, we are to base the assessment upon 
the assumption, that the prices of the last Id years are to be 
rejected in favor of the abnormal rates of the previous 
20 .years, there will be a most ruinous and needless 
sacrifice of the revenue made. We agree with Sir Geome 
Wmgate that all these settlements should be as liberal “ as the 
exigencies of the State permit ” Only let us take care that we 
do not make these “ exigencies” a mere figure of speech. 
They are terribly real, and making themselves felt in every part 
of the administration. A plain manifest error has been made 
fa this Indapoor reassessment, in assuming that it was neces- 
sary to base it upon the belief that prices might possibly fall to 
the level of 16 Or 20 years ago. There is not the least reason- 
able likelihood of their doing so. 

Had Colonel Francis tarried bis review back to earlier times 
instead «f taking his figures from a period when the country was 
passing through a purely revolutionary era, he would have got 
the basis of a sound induction. The table we have now given, 
divides itself naturally into the normal, abnormal, and modern 
peiods ; — 


Normal period 
Abnormal 
Modem ... ... 


... 1809 to 2823 
... 1824 to 1857 
.. 1857 to 1866 


price of Jomres 
iers per Rupee 


The birth of the Bombay export trade, with its steady and 
enormous imports of bullion dates from the Russian war. 
Bombay is still passing through a period of revolution, 
the average price of jowaree at this moment being still 
higher than it was even in 1866. That the extreme 
prices which have ruled sinoe the American war will be main, 
tliued uf not likely, but that we shall see the price of jowaree 
40 to 46 seem the rupee during the currency of the new leases 
nbw being issued, is unlikely in the very highest degree. It 
may be affirmed almost with certainty, that the utmost fall we 
can reasonably expect will be a return to the prices prevailing 
under the Feshwa’s rule. ™ 

There is another, consideration connected with the renewal 
of these jesses which seems to have been altogether overlooked, 
let us admit that "it has been fully established in the 
“ *iView of the settlement, that at the end of the first deoen- 
"uial period, the cultivators were not In a position to pays 
"higher assessment had a revision taken place at that time," 

The fact is contested, bat let us assume that itianot and that, 
tha assessment of ft*. ; 81,000 a year was the highest assessment 
Hi# land could bear while the average price of jowisss was 56 
eesmperrapse. ff tooBewthi* fcoVr*ud Sir Gauge Wingate, 
•whrtf JMit 4n»br ***** On* too Mm rnm# i 5»V 
a«r mm*, toi’th* tem not of tb. «a , no* *h*t h 
tmdadiflonywvupontiw MtfOditfU* SSrOmm. 


to toe marked exteMLo&flf „ 

MoeKw rt tat {a too oopdittaa of too ijrt wbkh tmA: jgfig* 
dnnottoe piwM’'-'*** WWf 4M Sf i OSeflpmtfS 

well Bitkin the highart poaoible limit, Atoa&towMHf, JBp 
CWowJl’tBBoie, that the Of W# 

at that period, and left bo room fear manh l amMon of .fljgjU 

tel— .what follows 1 butthetdn^M^^*>|iimp.of.ihf^ 
iB which price* herejSsea Aomen ««■*»<* «7 w*g i#M 
Mf#*e of 16 only, the ryot Um heeaholdiM gU mm ,&»*?» 
ofj.be rental I If aaaw o w m e n tof 8QfflX) 
ttsfeowdoh him whea he could Ret hut a rupee f0*oc?*^67 
setts of jowaree he reaped, what {proportion can thM to i fi; 
mdnt havs.borne to his returns, when for yetos tp|AwhpJ||» 
been getting a rupee for every 16 seers r The 
produce which the l&d has yielded is the toms nowttoit f M 
before, but while its value is three ip Mur times wfckSfi it 
then was, the aseessmeut has remained the same. Now if we 
are (to fix the assessment for long periods of tigpe tosh *e 30 
years, it is absolutely necessary that we should have soma 
regard in doing so to the retrospect, as well as the prospect, of 
these periods 

We must look at ike old lease end its history, as well as at 
the new one, and ite probabilities. Iu this cape of Xndgpo#^ 
we Start with the fact that the district admittedly has btpn 
under aweasod/or the last 20 years to such an extent that the 
reutil ban been all hut nominal— thas been a mere quit 
rent] Surely common sense and common equity requhw 
that We remember this fact when about to fix the assessment 
again for another 30 years. The six last years’ harvests ut$er 
the old lease Were sold at an average price of 18 or 10 seers pfpr 
rupee j uud a simple calculation will suffice to shew what this 
fact means. The talooke consists of about 300,000 acres, the 
average yield of which under jowaree would probably be fi&O U», 
au acre, while the stalks (kurbee) would also be worth 
something. 

The value of the harvest at 57 seers the rupee, would be : 

Acre* llw 

800,000 x 850 + 114 lb*. *, Rs. 9,82,000 

Value of fodder kurbee, my 14 

Rupee per a ore * Rg. 4,50,000 

Value of harvagts.1836 to 1846 B&. 18, 71,000 

At 18 seers the rupee, the average price of the six harvests 
ending in I860, the value had risen as follows 

Acres lbs. 

800,000 + 850 4- 86 lbs. * Rg. 29,20,000 

Value of kurbee, 4 Ifae. per 

aore « Re. 12,00,000 u 

* fix 41,20/200 

As the settlement proceedings give Us no statistics of the pro- 
duce of the soil we have assumed it to be 350 tbs. per 
acre ; and adduce these estimates simply to shew how vast the 
accumulations of the cultivator must have been Awffl g the dost 
yeagp of the old lease. And yet under the new term* heisto 
pay no more than Rs. 1,20,000 a year, lest we should impoverish 
him ! But the assessment for the whole period of the tome wifi 
amount to no more than Rs. 36,00, 000 : <, * , 

Yearly AMMemeoit Year* t ^ * 

120,000 x 30 « Re. 88,00/200 * 

Any one hcwveet therefore of the last ten yearn ^ior prises 
atojnow higher than ever) has sufficed to pay the etofoe * 
l«V|ofttoBtf^thmgh<mtthe wheleourwaey of the how tone. 
Infiewwf these ooneidarationo, we see suwly how asedtonrit 
wa* to aeaumeoe the basis of the new assessment, amtomto 
the prkw ofjowwee to former rales. We are satisfied 

«*ed mo toWtoWtot to t>MPeotton»<ito;^ 
old rates. And " to njentoef to fi tattf * tosliw •. mnrtiiinsai-to - 
i wm wfr i imt upon tliimk e 6P/WW SOggnWB- 
ftUwtof ■**«* bwn w.,cnMr toto»*A tocNnm 

•gMtok » pMwtoat Mbr bhA* Of H% S**AN6ttia < 

totowiog toe Utoto 

■ "lig -*wito**6kfe>« ilm *** SfOSH^ 


' that ftWeq^blj* a# 
jlM^fridsfoa • t*T : ptototo, it m simply 

iMwAik by foe paw«rt«ge ^ the rise 

'**& i& Ifths )^ ctj&ftsm lifts risen from a rupee i 
rstt&stt t 6 a aai eiqtiitAbte' xMtd^uetiSient 

elM&E ft b^ one-hoif or $0 per cent. 

T^o priBClpIeiB, we tim^ fisUacloua. Let us suppose that the 
et*a© prbduce whlcli ^tJberTy wold for Rs. 1,000 now sells for 
Ma 2,000 ; the rent bttttgia foeformcr o*»g 100 Rs. and in the 
V&fatt Be/200. It fa dear that iu the fatter case the producer 
htt^806Tt*. Worth ofpredfcee as margin where before he had 
but Bis. 000 . tf we suppose the cost of cultivation profit, of the 
ctdtivator,«nd replacement of stock to be about 2-3 rd of the pro- 
duoe,the rent will plainly bear a higher enhancement than the 
men per oentags ofiriae in prioea. 


Ifoftedforfoe fi>lkwh%tibt^ n except its mere form, to tfcbwei* 
interesting Report of Colonel Francis :•— : ^ f # 

Ijtd&poor at the commencement and at the oloee of tho DO yean 1 lease* 
1W0-87 1866-66 Jnetvase. 

Ploughs 1.46*. . 3,820 Mg 

> Carts.;. ... ... 261 1,166 

Buffaloes (field) ... 17,678 20,978 .... 3,868 

ffiUl - 4477 41861 464 

Cow* aad Calves ..21,846 ... 19,684 ...... 

Sheep and Goats . 86,2157 47,306 11,048 

Houses (Tiled J ... 51 060 . 609 

Flatroofod ... 4,477 4,851 

Thatohed ... 2,207 4,875 2,168 

Population. (Males). 21,139 28,486 7,166 

Females 19,000 24, SS6 «.... fcjfeff 


. ■ fn the former cam 
Value of the Produce |.l ... Mt •«* 

Deduct Afterament ... ... 

Cost of cultivation Ao. 2>8rd produce, 

Margin abandoned to the Cultivator 

In the second octu. 

Value of tho produce . 

Deduct Assessment ... ...... ... . 

2-8«f of tho Produoo ... ... .. 

Margin abandoned to the cultivator 


1,000 

a. 1 00 

... 666 766 


::: sw * 8,000 

.. 1,882 1,582 


The Ra. 468 may be worth no more in exchange for some 
commodities to the cultivator now, than the Rs. 284 were 
formerly, but upon the whole foe new margin of 468 Rs. 
will represent a higher purchasing power than tho smaller 
one. In foe cancelment of debt, repayment of advances, &©., 
it will just be twice as powerful. The new margin in the 
hand* of the State would cancel Rs. 2 of the Indian debt 
for every one of tho smaller margin . Were i( the exigencies of the 
State ” only a figure of speech, we should not press considerations 
of this order upon foe department, but those exigencies 
are real, and necessitate our looking at these reassess nents 
with a broad and comprehensive regard to their bearing upon 
the Treasury. The truth is, it Is necessary to evoke another 
spirit in the Settlement Departments of India altogether. Their 
one idea now ia to pet the cultivator ; their frue idea is embodied 
by Sir George ’Wingate with precision in the statement, that 
id revising these leases it is necessary u to make the new 
settlements os liberal as the exigencies of the State will permit.” 
The formula expresses ip t be most exact maimer, we think, 
the spirit in which these new settlements should be made. Id 
reopdbmg from the highest possible assessment, go as far as you 
emt consistently with State exigencies ; and Stop there. A 
g e n e ral increase of SOperoea^ only upon the present Bombay 
assessments will not do and it is necessary to press this 

cmridm&ufc upon foe Bombay Government. The rates of all 
foe early taasenwhonid bcddubhnl wad trebled, and they may be 
aor -with safety, and with nothing but advantage to all 
iljftwm thn ncrlrmlfntfritn themselves as well as others For 
nrijhing li ibore certain than the fact that unduly low rates of 
rn4h produce oarefow husbandry. They will starve the 
Tsnfotyv«nd demoralise tbe ryot. We have too consistently 
fought for the latter, to fool any fear that we foall be 
mkundSxbtocfi in witting thus; Our appointed task seems 
tavA* olway**^ agaittst extremes. Formerly it was 
ft epai|g 4 aftd yedkyfottwe had to oppose ; to-day it is a 
n fiodlr afof iPdulgftPtt one; Wears wow petting foe cultivator, 
;witeftfr : ■ him. In exposition to the new 

irtlftil in exigencies of the State” and' 

tWusrigbaaka te^fo^dend ifeetf. &eek «t foevast works of 
1 iiBhbiari fikivftwl Ira em irntlhi jj “mr - 7 . watts&g for, bocaase we are 
Jkfifoy 1 - kMtMBS'M. ' it m®§§ come from 
th*»*b**d Jt*& n4^ indulgent eftwmiaent is fraught 

w l l fo^a i foift glwB sftd to the Land 

iMtef;;- 

g t» howovOT, 

We la- 


VmOm 1B.OSO 24, 1W Sim 

Five hundred and sixty tiled houses at the end Of foe leases, 
where at the commencement there were but fifty ; debts extinguish- 
ed ; the people well clothed ; their household utensils of copper where 
they wens of earth ;dhurriimsalasand wells every where being built 
at private expense, and a population increased from 40,000 to 
53,000. Suobhavc been the results of this lease system in the very 
poorest drought-stricken district- of the country. The importance 
of the revolution which is taking place in Western 
India is not yet fully understood even by the State. Tears ago 
it was a common statement in the Mahratta country amongst 
foe people that “ the ryots could now meet the Government 
" demands by the sale of their straw, and were not required to 
44 bring their com into foe markets at all.— " Chapman's Report, 
1803 upon the Malwa C tlooka. 

The^ime lias now arrived when in the reissue of foe leases for 
another 80 years, this revolution must be recognized and Acted 
upon, as far os the exigencies of the State require. 

• /#' ■ -'ffW,. =0 ::T— g-ggg gggr 

THIS ME W COINAGE AO I*. 



GoJUD CURRENCY. 

A CobbusPoNdeN'T who is, we believe, thoroughly master Of 
this question, suggests to us that a* there is no hep© aivpvrcntly 
of our seeing the sovereign made legal tender, “we should sink 
u differences in points of detail, and ask for a gold currency in 
44 whatever shape Government like to grout it.” If there- 
fore he continues, “ Government or the* public favor a ten ru~ 
11 pees piece of suitable weight and fineness which would be 
44 issued at a paying rate, I would give up tho sovereign. A 
apiece of 118 grains, instead of 120 grains, would about 
“answer. 18 Our I'oireMpondriiT poi’iU <»ut that the MewOoinagc 
Act is rather a nail iu the coffin of the gold currency question 
than any help towards it, as it solemnly re-enacts a statute which 
would be better out of the way altogether. The did gold- 
mohur and ten rupee piece of the Act of 1885, are stiH |o be tho 
gold coins of the country, although importers have brought no 
gold fbr coinage at these rates during 35 years, and plainly never 
wiR bring any. And yet the Currency Commission assured 
us four years ago, that the wish for “ a gi»ld currency wr* 

I unanimous throughout t he l. , ountr}. ,, Was there oyer a morendi- 
I cukras posture of oft&irs I A hundred and fifty millions of people 
wishing for a gold currency, and even circulating gold bars and 
ingots amongst tbemsclvt* to supply the want of such a currency, 
and their Government unable to do anything but offbr to coin 
pieces that no one wants aud that no ono will accept 1 
Seme simple-minded writer in the Times of India said lately, 
that if the gold pieoes of the Act of 1886 were made a legal 
tender, importers would send gold to the Mint. But what bn* 
portett care for— 1 « that gold should pay. They oare not whe- 
ther the coins issued by the iRnt are big or little, round or 
square, a legal tender or not, so long as minting their gold will 
bring a profit. The gold pieces of the Act of 1885 ore (not by 
law but by the grace of Government) received in payment of 
Government dues, and also in exchange for notes at the cur- 
rency office to the extent ofone-fonrth the bullion reserve, which 
should afford a market for two millions sterling of gold pieces 
ia lndis, or % half a miUi<m in either Bombay or Calcutta. "4ft \ 
imgiettor could get currency notes for half a million Of gold coin* 
thehilf a million in rupees. Moreover v 
tiigdia, foe market for gold pieoes » . 
^ i unforttmately the rate is such that not a 


pieoe cottfl* into the market. But ouralj ft* a ***te of time 
to provwibifrito vitae of a goldmoH»p j« inb^iassw itew* Atid i* 
never likrty to%e, 00 low ** fitteso rapeta i metes under most 
exceptional drcnmetaooefl, findlor Abort pfcrjbd* 

WolKk?^^ wSsnmy position in the Wide world ever before 
•0 ridioaloiis f A Whole nation and lie Oovemtnent wishing 
for a certain currency, and unable to coin piece# that will circu- 
late ! The very genius of dullness must surety have laid its hand 
upon a people paralyzed in #0 ridieulrow} a way i Upon full reflec- 
tion wcare unable to recommend with our correspondent that 
we should" give up the sovereign,” because we so© clearly 
as our correspondent himself also does, that the sovereign ! 
is the proper coin for Us. Declare the sovereign to l>e legal 
tender for ten rupees, and stop all coinage of silver for u year 
or two, and the gold currency question will solve itself, 
Thai we are persuaded is the right course to take as to. the gold 
currency so much desired. As to the paper currency of the 
country, the required reform is just m simple, We want a very 
much lower note fckaaAO rupees. Were we not afraid of alarm- 
ing Jfew&efam, we should say at once that what the country 
realjy wants is ja ntpee note. The dollar issues of America ; tho 
paper rouble of Russia ; and the thaler note of Germany moro 
than the one pound note of Scotland are the right motlel for 
our hpjtation. W« have sought for yesis to find out what objec- 
tionsiicvlly lie against the issue of small notes by the State, aud we 
have never found one that was worth two minutes regard. 
Small notes issued by private persons mean simply wholesale 
fraud* Small notes issued by the State will be tho universal 
ourmicy of the future In India where we are content to be 50 
years behind the time, wo have taken up the idea of a paper cur- 
rency and the idea of a gold one also ; hut wo continue to adopt in 
tho one case an impossible note, and in the other an impossible 
coin. 

The ten rupee note is aconieuienee to the upper ton thousand 
of the country j while it is ns much out of the reach of the 
million as if it Were 100 1 upees or 1000. A rupee note, upon 
the engraving and preparing which some artistic skill should 
be spent, is what tho country really wants. Such a note might 
be mhde oonveitible as a matter of graoe at every treasury in 
the country ; and in th<s*eoiir&e of a few years would displace 
Almost all tho silver in circulation thereto, A gold currency with 
the sovereign made legal tender, is the proper basis for such a 
currency; and all that is wanted to inaugurate both these 
reforms is a little of that courage of which we have hWwu so 
reckless an amount in our dealing* With the State rights in tho 
soil in the Central India, 

The Government of India propones that Notes, wheiever 
Issued, shall be cashed at all currency offices possessing 
the rights of issue, to the extent to which such otiices 
consider they can safely undertake to do so without interfering 
with their primary obligation of providing for the immediate 
convertibility of their own issues. Sir Richard Temple esti- 
mates that about £ », 500,000 of the total circulation of the 
country may In this way become a sort of “ universal note” 
currency, In addition to this concession, it is proposed to 
plane i special sum at the disposal of tho Collector in every 
principal district of the country, for the purpose of cashing all 
notes whatever that may be presented to him, Re will cash every 
note presented till his cheat run* dry* and to replenish it, 
he will endeavour to moke hie district take notes from him in 
exchange for cash. The intention is so public spirited in 
both o*a#ihAi it seems ungracious to criticise each concessions. 
And yet these is no concealing that the Skate Mmmply.in each 
com trenching upon a province beyond ite legitimate hounds, 
end undertaking for the convenience of traveller* and 
traders, the purely banking business of remittance. Hie notes 
are to be mode popular in India by attaching privileges to 
them which do^ot rightly bslongto such notes anywhere. 

We have not much &Hh fa such devices ourselves. What is 
really wonted i» n ndte small denomination made legal 

tender mat convertible at every treasury in the country* when 
the state of its caahhatanoe permits the oonver.1eor Notes of 
high dwmmiuatiOn are required efctyfor ejecting remittance t , 


* n ^ w #^ *# J* *obv<**&!« In **»**. It 

to mmit...**. l<yx» from Calcutta tp Lahore, it ja simjfr*' , 

mUcbismua tuUriamme with the 

tat the* State tat undertake the*r«i . 
autrurtJMi such * 

»M«k Atw'Aiii At 

liberty approve them. The itaSmm 

thetatonml exchanges ofrthe country wfltnta tagnwbaKy ' 

dutafagood deal uneertafoty and gambling *to. the 

wit| vwy deubt&l advantage to tho public iutbe«di„ WetateL, 1 

bota proposals will be carefully considered in OouaSMosSl^ < 

the* are allowed to become, law. , .#* ,’^T* 

W® question, shall there be ftp* rupee currency A . 

considered settled, as the Seleot €onwittee%<!*tp»>< 
Council to whom tee , Currency BIS was rofeiired,' have mrsn lltt 
that ^mongst the alterations they haveTnsde in the bttlto one 
empowering Government to issue tH«h notes. Thto js but j>«w 
tnisaije, hut it is improbable that the per miaaion wiBnotbe ‘ 
taken! advantage of. Onv own opinion is that five rupees i, 
etill too high a denomination for the Want' note. Ten 
BupeU was an impossible note ; what the people really MUtanfr 
is a 0»« Http*; Xoi<,,sam have pointed not for some ttaepaet. ‘ 

1111 1 1 1 1 1 1 ■ ' ‘ 

BENGAL. 

h T- 

1 j TH8 PERMANENT SEt(fLEMg»T. 

We <ave received the following able totter upon this sdbW.ji ' 

1 TO THE EDITOR OJ? THE INDIAN ECONOMIST. * ’ ' 

Sin^wm you allow me space for a few words regarding an 
article to your November number, which criticised argument* 
recent^ used by me in tho columns of tile UnglMm* on the 
subjeetjofthe Bengal Permanent Settlement, as your opinion on 
all eoojiomio subjects carries, and deserves to cany, so mnoh 
weight that I regard it as a matter of great importance to put 
the oasp clearly before you. 

“ In j-he first place then, I think you are wrong in supposing 
yonrsef isolated There are no doubt among Beugal administra- 
te. a j certain number of pure Oonsorvatives, who regard a 
Parmaient Battlement asadvantogeous simply because they art 
acouatiwed to it, and a man may be found here and there who, 
like Sii Richard Temple, is prepared to found a Financial polio* 
on a string of unmeaning generalities regarding progress and 
the development of resources ; hut you may rely on it that ■ 
moat tanking men in this province concur not only in you* r 
gnner&l'ocoivomio principles, but also and even more waifo|y, 
in your aeounoiation of the base and brutal spirit in which the 
English press and tho whole bagman party regard the preeent 
enffiwinga of tlw Frenoh nation. H t t 

.. She point at issue between us 1* very easily otateA 1 J agrsff 
withpeta in thinking that a system of land tenures is 
badfjtooordiug, as it does or doa* not, seeure to the p rT“*tt the 
fruit of his labours, and to the State en adequate revenue fraa 
its land. Landlords, as such, interest me but little. They may 
be tt present a necessary medium between the ryot and Govern, 
msnfc; hut if any practicable means could be found efenehliag 
th* working bees to have a abase in the wealth at- pimpt i 
mwtopoliaed by the drones, such a measure would find in ww 
a warm stqoperter not ooly for its own sake, tot also as aSbcd- 
ing aiepa that a similar rafonh might seme daybicoms poatihla , 
inG» British island. I agree with yon. too, in thinking that < 
thalFermanant Bsttlemoat of tbsro Fwrioete mm a mmn • 


J*n. U, Mi. 

.-‘M f' ■■ ■ 


«Si 



Nib politick! pbflCatfpbr 'to determine what is 

|fc|if<t^jn t : v 1 biit a to oonei^sr uotpnly what 

It mii ’WSiM^ble' 16 do, « also the meat* at Us disposal 
And the d^ffiehttwawhichlie hi bis way. The only 
ms$^wmt& tbequetfMon «fc issue can be set at wat, is by a 
wwl.aajwb;!. the existing undar-tenurt io the 

vaiito parts > if aii euqviiry should ever bo 

iSb wGh? wbt m tfp' ' bo converted to my opinion 
thaym way, 11 -wtricts mo immediate radical change 

naftgfttoil4y <*e toads InBfchar, where landlords usually lease 
tbeir villages /or abort term* of ytetete riocadars, whose interest 
and, uuv vernal habit it is to screw the rents of the ryots 
up W t^fce highest possible pdiiitj the change which you 
uvopotte’ could be thade without any very serious difficulties, 
bat ths^aso'is very diffiwwrtdn these districts where the land is 
overgrown with a dense mass of complicated permanent under* 
tenure which must bo dealt with in some way in order to 
enabfethe kndlqrd to pfcy a progressively inoretemg amount of 
means to Government. 

“ToUke a single ipstauce, the small district of Chittagong in 
EasteraBeugal contains aver 60,000 tenures held directly from 
Government, while the extent to which the process of sub* 
infoudafeion has jo tie, may be to some extent estimated from the 
faot .thatduring the peat year l £,992 permanent under-teuuies 
were created- Rather more than twenty years ago, a minute 
assessment was made of all tho lande paying revenue to 
Government directly, but the* process occupied a special S«ttle- 
monft^Offioer and n large staff of subordinates for seven years, in 
the course of which I believe nearly 15,000 distinct suits were 
instituted and decided before the special Settlement Offices. 
So litigious arc the people, that they will spend several ruples 
in instituting u suit for lour annas, and { have no hesitation 
in saying that if an enquiry into, and record of, all the existihg 
under- tenures were undertaken it would not be complete by tjhe 
end of tile oentury. Moreover, when completed, it would be 
incorrect and useless, because in the meantime large new traots 
of jungle would have been reclaimed without the knowledge of 
the revenue authorities. Only a very slight increase of revenue 
could ever be hoped for. even if the impossible task of a com- 
plete enquiry were actually accomplished j and the ryots are 
already so prosperous and independent, that we could bardly 
hope to better tlieir condition. In this, and other districts of 
Eastern Bengal, where suah a thing as ft tenant at will is not to 
be found, the position of tho peasantry is no doubt eioeptiona’ly 
good. But between their condition, and that prevailing in Behar, 
every intermediate degree may be found, both in respect to 
the prosperity of the ryote, and the complicated subinfeudation 
of land. 


" Briefly put, then my case is this* The political economist 
may properly conclude that a Permanent Settlement is in itself 
an evil, and may fairly argue that Bengal should in some way 
make up her fair share of contribution to the imperial revenue. 

44 The work of the statesman is different. Given a state of 
society in which a very large part of the population have right 
of some sort in the laud, he has to decide whether it is desirable 
or even possible to uuruvel their inexplicable tangle, and 
whether the necessary increase of revenue oannot be secured at 
a less coat, with less inconvenience to the people, and with 
lees certainty of filling the whole country with litigation and 
disaffection by some earner, though theoretically, less perfect 


••Tfc Is because your leading doctrine is so valuable and true, 
that Its application to Bengal as a whole irritates thinking men. 
whftjteve had au opportunity of becoming acquainted with tin* 
epecuu facta of the case. Knowing, as we believe ourselves to do, 
that any ‘ attempt to apply it in this provindfe generally will 
inevitably fail, We feel peranaded that the effect of such * failure 
would bs a reaction of opinion, and a fresh lease of power for 
fiaOjgtfgf wi of the Temple school. . . » 

.v* ' I am, Sir, yours tiucorely, 

■‘yt^&8 OCCASIONAL iON I 111 U 1 , 'YOU KOI HE " EftsusirMAV.'* 1 . 
NoWUr-We glvo full weight to the facts narrated la this letter ; bur 

reaerte' comment thereon.- Ed. 1. E. 

' - 1 

tpiiuini NOTES. 

IbMPlildexes of Volume I. <»f the I.i'lvm ' .* !j .1 ic- | 

this iseur. S itacrilws whose c^pir* 
fce imjM^ert»bau&h M Mr*. Knight know at once, what 
them. ; W« duffl be greatly 
^ ^ alee ia imtn, if they all 

©ewe*** *jtM» «w month? 1 

"4iSi*»' rn^mmimtul of the 
' i&mmmwto, «if-ad- 

• w:. Amgyioyi ,, 


i 1 ; haa'f fltitld g lo%o»ut in aem«Mainds. We sea no good veuMT 
' Whatever* why w» should nut imitate in this country, 
; the system of fefleralie ed finance that prevails in the States, 
i -end answers so well there. Calcutta will have to let goite 
> hold upon the other proviso©# sooner or later, and the sooner 
1 the hotter. >Ve might completely deoeutraliss the admitrirtra* 
| tion of the finances to-morrow, with nothing but good to 
, the country. 

| The Indian Daily Examiner says that “ the public opinion 
of the country as regards the income tax may be inferred 
i from the foot that not one single journal, European or Na- 
tive, non-official or service, religious or secular* publish* 

• ed within the limits of India, advocates the retention of 
the tax at two per cent, or even at one. Total abolition is the 
ary of ell India ! The Friend of India was the last organ of 
opinion to hold out for th»- retention of the impost at a reduced 
figure, and it gave in on last Thursday. 0 

This is not quite correct. The Pioneer and the Indian Eecmr 
miel have ©soli expressed doubt as to the wisdom of totally re- 
pealing tho tax. While we do not advocate ils retention, we do 
not feel at liberty to urge its abolition, for the reasons stated by 
us in a recent issue. 

Tax Settlement Report of Murid’ ah in tho Central Provinces, 
lately completed by Captain EL C. E. Ward, tells us, that 44 under 
“ the Mahrattae, tho land revenue was a comparatively small 
44 item in the income derived from the country. Everything 
u imaginable Was taxed.” The taxes which paid best were the 
nayer 'or iruiinit duties,) tbe pandore (tax on non-agrirulturiefe) 
and the tax on widow marriage, concerning which lost Captain 
Ward tells us there appears to have been a peculiar custom in the 
district regarding widows, whoso marriage had not been conautn* 
mated. 44 They were looked upon as Government property, and 
4 ‘ a price set upon them. Tho scale varied, I conclude, accord* 
44 ing to age and accomplishments ; the highest price was 1,000 
44 Rupees, and there was a sliding scale between that ” f 

Captain W ard states that, although unable to give their names, 
there were altogether 34 or 55 different taxes levied in the dis- 
trict, and that the income derived the r^frotu was said to be 
tl double and treble the amount of the laud revenue, ” al thou gh 
there were no official records of tho collections. The Mabfattas 
were great adepts in the art of squeezing, hut their imposts 

were quite impracticable by a civilised government. 

Thk question of Broad v*. Narrow Guage for tbe future Rail- 
ways of India, is now we suppose sot at rest It is admitted by 
all that the narrow guage will give us for the same outlay two 
miles of railway for every one constructed on the broad 
guage, while the cost of maintaining and working will be so 
mnob less, that the tariff of rates -may be largely reduced and 
the railway balance sheet improved at the same rim#, Tbs de- 
fenders of broad guage entrench rhrnnse ves within th« four 
comers of the feet, that ws have (1000 miles of lino nl ready built 
upon the costly broad guage systc n. And so because wc have 
made a manifest initial error in the const ruction of mir first 
6,000 miles of line upon a wrong system, we are to go on con* 
“tnioring 100,000 more upon the same system— (hat no 
break of guage may ernhan-iiso our movement of military stftiWS 
and forces, in the remote contingency of a war breaking out in 
India. The sapteart gentlemen who mgo this course upon us, 
cannot si*e that tho inilwi^v system of India is only in its -infancy. 
We had hotter ubiiudon our 6,000 rnilc^ of hr-.. i.i ; Vu.*ge nliog-iher 
than. persist iu au eoonoinio error, tho loss from which will 
accumulate upon us in geometrical progression. 

W B are glad to see the EagftiAsicih, now once more, wo believe 
under the conduct/ of its eld leader, Mr. Saunders, recalling its 
kte remarks upon, and approving the creatiou of, a special 
department of rite Btatefor the improvement of the figricultm© . 
ofiha county . 

i 44 Ax»OOgthe aubjssts which may be expected to constitute tbe v 

iff tha tfepartmeut of Agriculture and Comattree* * 
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1871, 

- *'' " #ad Mfamatw «i» to be submitted to 

n mob forma, and at such times, m 

i hwww,are <to be understood as prasorlbed 
ft# fbe pre s ent, tentatiTety only, and to b« subj sot to such 
mviabm os experience u \$ render necessary. 

mttm III 

ffca Revenue Board «6 the Worth West Provisoes, in a letter 
tfclfca Local Government, dated 7th ultimo, upon the prospects 
and condition of the cotton crop upon the ground, observe that 
"It Cfttt scarcely be supposed that a m op which ocoupiee 5 per 
41 seat, ea|y Of the whole cultivated area of the N. W. Provinces 
#l should seriously dieplaee any edible or other crops, and that 
14 solar as «ey crop i> displaced by cotton, it is the coarser 
"millets and vetches which are grown in the first agricultural 
"harvest, and consumed mainly by the poorer classes of the 
“ people” But we do not remember to have seen any complaint 
that cotton doe displaced food in the tJpper Provinces, where 
the cultivation of ootton has ever been of a very mild order 

When die Government of the North West thinks it necessary 
Rurally to remark on what It calls “ the fallacy” of the argurifent 
cd&monly heard, that the increase in ootton acreage by en- 
croaching on the area devoted for cereals has contribute^ to 
the rise in prices, it is desirable to point out that (the 
terms 44 argument” and " fallacy" are misplaced It is Wot 
an argument but a fact that the substitution of the growth of 
dxport produce for food wherever made must tend to increase 
the price of food No one that we know of, has ever 
asserted that the price of food in the North West was appreci- 
ably affected by this cause, but if cotton really have displaced 
i!he growth of food there, then whether the encroachment has 
BSftnd per cent, or 50, pro tanto the price of food will have been 
affected thereby. The complaint may be inapplicable to the 
North West because the substitution has been unimportant, 
but it iB assuredly no fallacy to affirm that the contraction of 
our acreage under food by the growth of export produce in its 
room 'Will raise the price of the former. 

In Western India, the price of food has been more than trebled 
in late years by the substitution of ootton for food grams The 
Staple food of the people is there jowareo, and where this grain 
Was formerly selling at 60 and 70 seers the rupee, it has 
averaged but 16 to 18 for many years past. This is no fallacy 
here assuredly, but a very striking fact ; and one that the State 
Should recognise fully. It is now twelve or thirteen years since 
we first pointed out what the effect Of this change in Indian 
agriculture would be, and Mr. Green and Sir George W mgate 
had anticipated us by several years 


tenant* at will of sq^erfor landlords whoso property we had thus 
confiscated. Xtt aocofdanoe with this view, the Settlement te. 
toissioner proceeded to deprive many thousands of the ryutrof 
the occupancy status they f tyoyed under our early settlements, 
degrading them to the position of mere tenahts at will under 
the new one. Now Me* men, we are told, have been “ very 
active in suing to recover their lost position ; “ while the so- 
called landlords are “ singularly apathetic” in availing thmmdm 
of the provisions of the Act in their favor The conclusion is 
irresistible. The early settlements were more just, more in 
accordance with the convictions of the people, than the new 
one 


Thu area under cotton m the North West Provinces, and the 
estimated produce of the current year, compared with the area 
and yield of 1869 70, is as follows . 


1868-70. 

Acres. Mauads. 

Meerut .... 211,465 144,860 


Kumaon 
Rohilkhuud 
Agra •». 
Jhansi .. . 
Allahabad • 
Benares .... 
Ajmere 


241 205 

172,767 71,854 
055,068 124,201 
76,816 8,867 

317,569 92,391 
23,046 9,304 

8,898 5,981 


1870-71. 

Acres. Mounds 
239,380 319,713 


278 
171,743 
387,821 
94,124 
326,446 
25,130 
2,565 


840 
114,257 
382,260 
32,506 
185,484 
11,671 
5,109 


Total... 1, 166.951 464,461 1,247,484 1,038,66 

The average yield per acre in 1669-70 was 16 seers, the esti- 
mate for the present year is 84, , 

The maund is 82 lbs., and 1,050,660 m&unds represent there- 
fore about 200,000 bales ot 400 lbs. each. The area now under 
cotton in the Central Provinces and Borars compares according 
to Mr. Rivett-Camac’s Report with the cultivation of the pre- 
vious two years as follows . 

1668 69 1869-70 1870-71 

Central Provinces Acres 750,875 824,027 768,781 

EastBerar 622,516 648,177 687,018 

West Berar „ «6^J?26 767,609 002,417 

1.239,813 2,259,208 


Acres 


2,087,617 


Tb® Punjab Tenanoy Act appears to be working^ in the most 
satisfactory manner The Administration Report for 1669-70 
tdfi ps that the tenants who lost status under the operation of 
the recent settlements have been very active in suing to recover 
their lost position ; but the proprietor* have been singularly 
apathetic, and the provisions enabling them to evict occupancy 
tenants on payment of compensation ore most rarely put in 
force. In forwarding the monthly returns of tenanoy cases for 
April 1870, the Financial Commissioner remarked “ No ex- 
11 citement whatever has ocourred from the introduction of the 
"Act in any class of people connected with the l^nd, nor Co I 
4< anticipate that any excitement or difficulty will occur in work- 
“ iag the Act.” 

Our readers may remember that the Act was passed in 1869 
in the face of a powerful opposition both in and out/of Council. 
jtyk main provisioii of the Act* is the declaration that every 
1 cultivator, entered in the records of previous settlements os hav- 
ing a right of occupancy/ shall be presumed to have such right, 
unless it shall be proved by regular suit brought by the landlord 


v % 

"^sSfe 

MtooOftnM# 



before a wttlemeaVoffloer that he 


tupKte att&e eeaie dace, in the 
.**»• urdiawri^been ejected at 



There are thus 18,550 acres more under cultnution with cot- 
ton this year in these provinces than in the last two years. Mr 
Rivett-Oamac believes that lt if no unforeseen calamity occurs 
the yield is likely to be excellent ” We may therefoie at present 
count upon an export of 250,000 bales from these provinces W e 
have no estimates as yet of the area under cultivation either in 
Bombay, Bind, the Punjab or Madras. 

Upon the general question of extending the growth of cotton 
igf India the Delhi Gazette say s : 

« The first thought for an Indian statesman is this . the people 
must be fed. Famine after famine has of late years visited this 
country, desolating and depopulating whole districts. Against 
the recurrence of such calamities it is the first duty of the states- 
man to guard. A certain area in every part of India must be left 
for the production of grain crops. The people cannot fill their 
stomachs with opium or ootton, We find by experience that the 
facilities of communication are not yet far enbugh advanced to 
enable a famin#stricken district to supply itself suddenly from 
regions more favored." _______ 

It is announced that the following quantities of opium will be 
brought forward for sale during the present year • 

Behar. Benares 

Dates, 

February 1671 .*•••*** •• 

March „ 


April 
May 
June 
July 

Senffi 

October 


*«» 


Chests. 

%m 

3.665 
2*666 

2.665 
8,685 

ym 

2.665 

%m 

9.666 


Novembe r rt 8,666 

*lfef 5 fer l M<» 


Chests. 

1,665 

1,665 

1.664 

1.665 
1,665 
1,665 
1,665 
1,665 
1,665 
1,665 


Total 

Chests. 

4*m 

4,330 

4*330 

d,33o 

4360 

<330 

4330 

<838 

<880 




4,830 

*u3i> 
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The raettlt ctfth* opium ski* held ontbetOth tartan* mu a 
foUcnve ! '>• , 

* Cheats. Highest. Lomt. Ave rage. Proceeds 

gehW 2,685 1,160 1,146 1,181*8-4 80,91,005 

Benares . 1,688 1,160 1,185 1,132-7-9 19,09,920 

The JSbgluAman notices that ** last year the price fell from 
Re. 1,181 in December 1869 to R& 1,116 in January, 
whereas the fall this year has been only from R*, 1,179 to 
R*. 1,151." Our cootemponwy is quoting the Patna drug 
only, and overlooks that Benares opium rose last year from 
Rs« 1,048 in December to Bs. 1,072 in January, whereas this 
year it has followed the course of Patna, and fallen from 1,141 
to 1,125, It is impossible to base any criticism upon fluctua- 
tions of the market so trifling, and when the Englithman 
says that the last sales show 4t that prices are not only higher 
but steadier now," than they were last year, it is trifling with 
its readers. The criticism would not be worth notice, but that 
it is made the ground of a reflection upon Sir Richard Temple. 

We trust, says our contemporary, that “ 8ir Richard Temple 
4 will now admit that his Budget estimate of tbs price of opium 
u a fter * ous blunder, rather than a prudent precaution, and 
u that he will show more statesmanship and ooUrage in March 
“ a® 1 *’ w hen he again has to deal with the question” 

This is pure oarping and not criticism at all. Sir Riohard 
Temple shewed discretion in making his estimates low, in view 
of the tenor of all advices fromChinaat the time. The persistent 
hostility with which Sfr Riohard Temple is being followed is 
we think, very unworthy. Is the Finance Minister expeoted 
to prophesy, as well as finance for the year ? No man could have 
foreseen the course which the opium market has fortunately 
taken. Does our contemporary not see that we destroy the force 
of even discriminating criticism, when w© find fault with, and 
carp at every thing that is done by official men 1 The EnglUh- 
www complained the other day, and justly, of « the drivelling" of 
the Bombay papers upon the new Financial Resolution. Is not 
its own criticism under review of the same order ? Let 
us have as much honest criticism as you please ; but no carping. 

^ T ^.t r8Um0nfc, “ y ®* lbCil1 oontem P° rar y« "U»t it is desirable 
in o^b!^ TT ut institution, a moderate Income-tax, 
in order that we might have a machinery in readineas for increas- 
mg our income in a time of War or great emergency, is a W 
too abaurdfor serious refutation. A one percent. Income- 
tax would barely bring into the treasury a clear half-million , 

“iu e , tt ., qUeSti °“ for our statesmen to consider, whether it is 
worth while to keep up a permanent source of irritation in the 
country for So paltry a sum as £500,000. As for raising the 
Income-tax in time of war, that ia simply impossible. In ! 
tim* of war It ia of the first importance that we should have 
peace and tranquillity at heme; and no sane statesman would 
venture, aftw the experience of the past year, to add to external 
denger the internal disoontenf which is the inevitable attendant 
orall attempts to increase the pressure of dlreot taxation." 

_ Now if this were true, it wonld be unwise to retain the tax 

no fJ V?’ A one P« <»nt. income tax upon 
the Wally wealthy, is open to very little objeotionjudeed. There 
fret, that owing to thelappy M0 ident 
rf «ie State possessing a property in the soil, and the tribute we 
wy upon Ohina by an export dikty upon opium, we are able to 
dispense with tsxation altogether, or nearly so. The poor pay 
however, in common with the rich, one t» which while quite 
inappreciable by the latter, is really felt by the former. It is 
the masses who pay the salt tax; the masses who nuke it nav ■ 
ft* ** * To the wealthy, the ta to 
*“ eiKtamStanoes, a light iaoome tex 
bemddtgainrtft. 

tame which he against the machinery of the tea, are iMh 
»a tatanoe tottawihh*, m extortion will hecmn.i ^ ^. 

/S^T**** 4 Ahtaita taaaaesd*^^!. aree 

of ineideooe. A tom automata < tatahtoo tae«er in ' 

ftooe*, would be justifiable. Bhdthe rmSmitttapt, the 

Sowcar class, and the claw of traiftn»««aml^tatheertartty 


been required to pey a tea per cent, income Ux tori'* the 
mutiny, them would have beat no sound ohjectiou to eubbnta* 
ta nil... In emetsenoiee, a common toettao* Wft&M 
totae wealthy wm of the community, tbegrwtakheve eojurah 
mow to lose than others, that we must feebler secrifioea to 
meet common disaster. Now there is no -way of reaohing 
the wealthy classes in India so imobjeotiMiabl#, ia suoh a osse 
a« we have supposed, as this income tax machinery, wmdd 
#ll0uld . haT# '^y » oomplete list of, the 
otato everywhere, and ia real emargeneiea could puttb* eonew 
on mare effectually, asdless oppressively, through this machinery 
tbAa in my other way we could devise. The wealthy $#*§#« of 
India enjoy a happy exemption from taxation altogether ia 
time# of quiet and peace, but should be taught that g forced 
contribution upon them in times of cmgrgehoy involves neither 
hardship nor injustioe. The probably ia m may not require to 
ma^e it once in a generation of years ; but let the wealthy unfcr- 
stand that there will be neither hardship nor wrong, m case of 
emergency, in their finding the tax raised to the extent of the 
State's necessity. Exempt all but the wealthy,' once fur all. The 
poor pay the salt tax ; make the rich pay the tomato*, Md 
call »t the pepper tax if you will 


A WHITER in the Calcutta Hevww some years ago attac king 
the justice of the creation of occupancy rights in the country, 
wrote to the following effect 

“The abstract arguments in favour of occupancy rights 
‘ 4 are strong and unanswerable. But they do not bear the teat 
u of facts. Look at the North- Western Brovin oee, where the 
“ policy has had full play of thirty years ; has it had the effect 
‘‘ predicted ? Can any one tell me that the mourom* tenant is 
4 ‘ better fed, better housed, better clothed, owns better and mom 
“bullocks— is, in general terms, better off than the tenanfc-at 
“will” 

Mr. C. A.. Elliott-, at present Officiating Secretary to the 0o. 
vemment of the North-West Provinces, tells us in one of his 
Settlement Reports, that the challenge thus given took firm 
hold of his mind, and that he frequently tried to get a satisfac- 
tory answer to it, but without success. At last on opportunity 
oame of answering the appeal. He was engaged in settlement 
operations in 20 seleoted villages, and while the investigations 
which he details were going on, be extended this enquiryto this 
very point i— 

“ I had a census taken in each village of the number of carta* 
bullocks, cows, buffaloes and horses owned by each cultivator 
and of the number of men who were English, or wore native 
cloth. The W® which follows gives the total of the twenty 
comparing all ftf mouroosees, as a class with all the §tmr 
mowrootm 
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' twai.<*v«y afilw jR Sir Rtehftrd Tern- 

. , pMrfcfcwow, «d JMt b#>M Mr. EBia went to England* 
' *$* Vtet! o,r 'i Cswartfl Moemnnandad, tw Mfove, to tbe Seore- 
tp Mf of Stetr that four ItoUwCarBliy and sixteen Native In,- 
ftaifay wgittwtateshooli be krslren vp. The Borne Government 
replied la January 1*70, efcjfceeriag preferen ce, we arc told, for 
$to reduction of tbe numerical Strength of corps rather than the 
disbandment of entire regiments, at the same time assenting (if 
the course tree deemed imperative) to the breaking up of four 
regiments of Native (feftilry, *Wb in Bengal, one in Madras, and 
one in Bombay, and: two regiments of Native Infantry in each 
Presidency, dispensing, ip fact, with 1,800 cavalry soldier* and 
4,905 Infantry. The Government of India recommended finally, it 
feaaid, the Mowing reductions - Inthe Bengal Army, one caval- 
ry and two infantry regiments ; m Madras, One cavalry and four 
infen try regiments ; in Bombay, one cavalry and two infantry 
regiments-* a total of three cavalry and eight iafantry regiments 
Ik addition to this, it proposed that the remaining six regiments 
of Bombay cavalry should be reduced to the strength of the 
Bengal regiments, and the remaining Madras infantry regiments 
reduced from 640 to 000 sepoys each 

The Globe, Which is understood to he inspired by Sir Stafford 
Northoote, commenting upon these statements, disparages the 
attempt to save 900,0001, a year— an item, it says, wbicjli will 
sink into insignificance besido the “ gigantic accounts*) of the 
Indian Budget. It estimates, according to the ‘‘Overland Mail” 
the annual cost of a native oa7alry regiment at 28,000/ and ono of 
infantry at 14,000/. - tbe total saving 178,003/. per annum. In 
the next place, forty men struck off from each of the fifty -two 
Madras native infantry regiments, or 2, §80 men m all, each 
man costing fourteen shillings a month, or eight guineas a year, 
will give the total saving by this reduction as 17,472/, Beckon- 
ing the few men who are to be taken from each of the six Bombay 
native cavalry regiments, this second economy is put at 20,000/. 
and the whole in round numbers is thus 200,000/ pei annum. 
The Globe speaks Strongly of the folly of this, and adheres to 
the plan of reducing the native army to 80,000 meu, so as to 
make five corps d'annee of 16,000 men each. Tbe Overland Mail 
affirms that the Globe is very much out in its estimates. Sol- 
diers at eight guineas a year are not often found. 

A local contemporary, the In dian Daily Examiner, on the 
other hand, tells us that nothing final has been arrived at upon 
the subject ; 14 and that whether the native army shall or shall 
not undergo these changes is Still, as regards at least ono of the 
presidencies, an unsettled question. The numerical strength 
of that army is held, we are assured, in high quarters to be 
rather below than in excess of the figure at which Bbould stand/’ 
lix apite of this assurance, and the general accuracy of Mr. 
fySulli van’s writing, we are disposed to balieve that the Hum*- 
pard Mail k well informed upon the subject, and that the next 
budget statement will announce considerable reductions in the 
military expenditure of the country'. 

Ths Madras Government writes with admirable temper upon 
the new Financial Resolution as follows : 

*' In constituting several heads of expenditure as provincial 
cervices, and in transferring the management of these services to 
4he discretion of the subordinate Governments, the Government 
of India has, in some measure, responded to a desire long enter- 
tafaedW the Madras Government, and has afforded to the local 
Guvemneiit additional motives for that economy whiob His 
Sa^estay in Council trusts has in recent years been steadily 
kept in vfSw by the Government of this Presidency, as well as a 
definite responsibility for the efficiency of/the important 
^$WP*rt«Mnts mdoded in the nmngement. The Madi as Oov- 
iAwrt ftHmtmns and powers now granted 

tywm a ad Wm wJft IcrdWly endeavour to carry out, to the 
hm of their ability* tlie utlwa of the Government of ludia. 

the Uberef tendency of the mea- 
r - the Governor in 
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BxeeBency hi •Council trusts that the suceea»ful wariKg of 
the present measure will induce the Government of India to 
sanction larger concessions at no distant date. I am to add 
(says the Chief Secretary) that in justice to the people of 
Madras, His Lxcellenoy in Council is under the necessity of res- 
pentifally submitting that tbe amount of the Imperial Revenue 
allotted for expenditure in this Presidency is, under severe! 
bead* disproportionately below the amounts appropriated to at 
least one other province of India, if the population, area and 
revenue of Madras are equitably considered The Madras Gov* 
eminent are unable, therefore, to regard tbe appropriations now 
made under the head of provincial services, as a maximum 
giant, and they reserve to themselves the right of ureing on a 
future occasion their claim to what they conceive to be a more 
just and equal shore in the repartition of the Imperial 
Revenues/’ 

The protest as we have elsewhere shown, is most just, and the 
Madras Government owes it to the people whom is rules, to 
prosecute the claim for a revision of the grants. In their pre- 
sent form they are inadmissible and impossible. 

CONDITION OF TNI COUNTRY. 
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BENGAL 


From H. & Beacon, Esq., 

Officiating Under-Secretary to the Government ot Bengal. 

To E. KlftQHT, Esq , 

Fort William, the Slet December 1870. 

In continuation of my letter No. 4587, dated 82nd ultimo, 

I am directed to communicate the latest information reoeived 
by Government regarding the state and prospects of the crops ’ 
in the several districts of the Orissa division, and to state that 
the returns oi the present districts of Bengal contain nothing 
calling for special comment. 

OrUm Divkion .^ The bravest prospect# in Balasore and Cu* 
tack continue good and call for no further anxiety. 

Fooroe.—On the 27th November the Collector reported that 
the crops were every where much improved, aud that to Pooree 
Purguuuahe an average' 'yield of O-lCths orlO-lfiths wm antimpat. 
ed, and that the grain produce would be equal to the estimated 
district consumption Again, on the 6th instant the CoUtoior 
reported that the uce crops showed still further indications of 
improvement and that the harvest generally, both in Pooree and 
Khoordah wohld yield fully 10-16th though he had personally 
inspected 5 or 0 villages where little or no grain would be 

reaped. . . 

The Commissioner himself has very recently travelled over a 
considerable portion of Khoordah and made vary close aud care- 
ful enquiry, the results of which are shortly that in many ullages 
where the rain came too late, nearly the whole crop, and the 
entire means of subsistence for the population is gone. Iu other 
places where the Commissioner had seen the riee plant® stunted 
ittdnearly dried up iu October and recovery appeared almost 
impossible, the ear has formed and tbe yield Will be heavier and 
better than the size of the plants would indicate On low land 8 
the crops are heavy and full, generally the improvement has been 
extraordinary and the people have recovered confidence* The 
Commissioner is now satisfied that the supply of foodrin Khoor- 
dah will suffice. The country will, however, require careful 
watching as the people have not yet recovered, from the effect 
at the late famine ; there are no reserves of gram in hand, and 
the crops for some years past have been indifferent. 

Reports from the Bankee estate shew that the crops are very 
unequal, in some places an average crops has been 
gathered, while in the main rice crops has 

c o mpletely felled and the field® have been resown with Kttlthi 
g»i<d wfrhfo again auflfervd from the late rain, which, though 
favourable for rice, wee dwtroyrive to the robbeecrep* 

•» •»«* *» 
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**&>■ 8BT#fiK^fAaSAlK. ffVOHfe AMP 
WBSTEEK CHIHA, 

By * Colonel Hofjciwbow. 

1 tbiuk ii by no moons improbable tbit the practicability of 
0 communication between Western Cfcihaana Assam will be 
some day established. Such a probability hao indeed boob «- 
sumed from the fact only of tho proximity of tie north-eastern 
corner of Assam, on the left bank of the Brahmapootra (so far 
as the mere distance in miles measured on the map goes), to 
Yunan, in China, and supposes that the mountainous region 
which intervenes may not be found on close examination so im- 
practicable as all inquiry, and, indeed, experience , has hitherto 
led us to believe it to be. Hr. R. D. Mangles, in some observa- 
tions on this point, certainly speculates “ on a tract not known, 
at least, to present any special difficulties,” but all the routes 
that have been explored or inquired into, as those by Wilcox, 
Burnett, Hammy, White, and, if l mistake net, Bayfield, appear 
to be crowded with every species of obstruction that can be 
imagined, to Impede end prevent commercial intercourse. 

If wo accept the importance which has been insisted on, of so 
directing the course of any exploration that it should keep clear 
of tribes dependent directly or indirectly on the Burmese gov- 
ernment, we mast at the same time adhere strongly to the 
opinion that no practicable route is likely to be found, except 
through Burmese territory, and one, moreover, that will not 
bring the explorers among tribes very directly under the influ- 
ence of the Burmese government. 

Lieut. Wilcox's adventurous journey illustrates the difficulties 
of any line passing through the Burmese tribes, and those were 
met with, not because fie started from Suddya to Beesa, and 
thence to Mourning, but because he attempted to proceed east, 
and then north-east, after leaving Swldya, and he had hardly 
quitted Assam than he found himSelf in the region of perpetual 
snow. On a dear day, snowy ranges can be seen from Suddya 
bounding the whole horizon from north to south-east. My idea 
of this region is, that it is filled by the convolutions of a mighty 
knot, uniting vast mountain ranges which radiate from it in 
every direction, and amid the intricacies of which I should de- 
spair of finding a way either in or out. 

There is no doubt that it was by the pass that derives its 
name from the Patkoe hill, over which it leads, that Assam was 
originally Invaded, and as every successive wave of oonquest or 
immigration has followed the same channel, 1 think it may be 
inferred that the Patkoe pass is, in fact, the only route that pre- 
sents any facilities for transit. 

The journey from the* foot of the Patkoe mountain to Koo- 
koong or Mangkhwon may be accomplished in aeveu marches, of 
which only one, the first, is said to be long and difficult ; and 
between Mangkhwon and Moganny there are said to be ouly 
eight marches, through a v0ry fine and thickly inhabited couu. 
try ; and again, from Moganny to Santa Fou, in Yunan, there 
is a direct road. 

From what I know of the relations subsisting between the 
various tnbee of Singphos and Kamptees, I think the supposi- 
tion a mistaken one that has beau made by soma explorers. Mr. 
Ooodenough for instance, that the influence of the Singphos on 
our side over those in the Qookoong valley can be other than 
extremely limited, possibly— even probably— the fact may be 
that it is altogether non-existent. 

I believe, however, that, on the other hand the power of the 
court of Ava, in the valley of Hookoong, and the parts adjacent, 
has been greatly underrated, 1 have seen a report concerning 
the detention of one of our chiefs in the Hookoong valley, which 
goes to show that there is at this time a Burmese governor, called 
the Wooimoong Monng-tha, acting as governor of Mangkhwon, 
and that the Singphos of Hookoong ore wont to look at the 
Burmese government at Mandalay for protection against the 
arbitrary conduct of their own chiefii. 

I should doubt whether any exploring party engaged up to lat. 
27° or even further north, could prosecute their object without 
the unreserved and cordial assistance of the Burmese government. 

I should be sony to be thought to express myself dogmatically 
against the practicability of establishing trade communication 
between China and Assam, through the tract under consideration, 
for the information we have about it is ton small to warrant a 
positive opinion one way or the other, but even going no further 
than the map tells us of the position of the Irrawady, I cannot 
understand how any laud route, which comes within any distance | 
so near it as to be nut Into competition with it, should be pre- 
ferred to it, nor what could be the description of merchandise 
that ft would he more profitable to seek an outlet for at Calcutta 
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The $hans» the Burmese, 
traders j how is ft then that they have hot i 
Amm by some route ? itebroeghme is known, i 
to thousands and tens of thousands pf Khami 
phoe : they kuow that they can obtain there piec. 
any jdescnption and in any quantity ; and that their jwutae* 
their! cinnabar, or their leaf-gold would be ta!ken as readilyfe 
exchange there ad at Rangoon or Moulzndb. How is it, then, 
that they do not come ? k * 

Though I am not so sanguine as* some persons, 
main idea of opening a communication with uhina i 
1 think, very possibly be realised on the north or 
bank of the Bramapootra, and by one or other 
passes leading into Thibet I would in particular inv — 
attention to the route from Towang through the KoorecSparsfii 
Dooar, Which doe6 not, in a fiy parif enter fim fisrritorjea of. tfci 
Deb and Dhurne Rajahs of Bhooton, but lies entirely SfCf 
tract of country dependent upon Losaa, and forms WMAtj 
portion of Thibet, so that, as wee most hapbily Ob^i 
Pemberton, u we have literally the Chinese ma British \ 
in immediate contact with each other at a BoOar in the valley of 
Assam, not more than fifteen miles from the northern bank of 
the Bramapootra. w 

Sixty years ago the trade between Thibet and Assam by this 
route was estimated to amount to two lacs of rupees per annum, 
and this though Assam was then in a most unsettled state ; ana 
up to the time just prior to the Burmese invasion, the Lassa 
merchants brought down gold to the value of 70,000 rupees. 
The occupation ofthe country by the Burmese, however, killed 
the trade; and in 1633, only two Thibetan merchants are said to 
have come down ; but since that period there has been a gradual 
revival of it, wh:ch even our late quarrel with Bhootan did not 
interrupt, and it has now every appearance of being flourishing 
and on the increase. 

The trade is carried on principally thro agh the instrumentality 
of a fair, held at a place called Oodalgooree, situated at the mouth 
of the Kooreapara pass. I visited the fair in 1667, and again 
this year, and was much interested by what I saw of the Thibetan 
traders. I found men among them from all parts of Thibet, 
from Lasso, and from places east, and west, and even north of 
jt ; some of them looked like Chinamen, they wore Chinese 
dresses, ate with chop- sticks, and had about them various arti- 
cles of Chinese manufacture, as pipes, strike-a-lights, and em- 
broidered purses, such as 1 have seen in use among the Chinese 
at Rangoon and Moulmein. They were accompau|pL in smfle 
cases, by their families, and carried their goods on sturdy ponies, 
of which they hod a great number, t should think, some hun- 
dreds. Besides the Thibetans who attend this fair, there are 
some who still take the alternative route through Bhootan via 
Taaagong to Hewaugiri, 

The want ot competent interpreters prevented him from 
seeking information from these merchants, about the read by 
which they travelled, I have no doubt that it is beast with 
groat difficulties, and if it be alleged that they *** greater Mum 
would be encountered on the route via the Patkoe pass, I am in 
no position to dispute the assertion. At the same time, them 
is no getting over the fact that, a trade between Assam 
and] China being the object in view, we have it actually 
made to our hand, on the one side, and only wanting sum 
extension and development as we have a right 16 suppose 
we 'could give it ; while, on the* other, dob the faintest 
trace of any commercial intercourse between the two countries 
ts, and we are absolutely without any data wbatevir 
the presumption that we could call it into existence. So 
j£h evidence, also, in favour of the practicability ef 
uw Towang route, at any rats crisis, as may be darivedflftara 
tfib circumstance of women, and children, and laden pcfriss 
rittmdowntD Assam by it I may add that I noticed papti- 
the good condition of the gosh*, and that there mm 
udsed I do not remember seeing any —sore baoks among 
On the occasion, too, of the diiioutyy which arose be- 
tween us and the Thibetan auUmritids in 16M, abouttheOeL 
*' Bri#h, Tartar troops were pushed to wards our frontienby 
gM*% and the demonstration was considered so fanidAl^ 
-Jut a body of 4W ti*ope 'with artillwy 
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a*, ft* 1 riot. Jjow it hxppeflti th»* or almost as nabob as the total outlay during the preoedins half 
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Rft fwilRMs ftWWMt nwj^t l* ,r«mfasi<wi« of the 1 m? tax on account of floofls exoefeiieltfquar. 
to -imhaoe them* to reciprocate w of a million sterling. In spits of this vast and costly 
^ jwa * .Guf relations witto superabundance of water, Orimra hud been, subject to reposted 
€®ptt^n jMbfwt difwwwlnt front what they were SO or 30yeanr famine® on account 6f drought, and another quarter of million 
8§§f®S* 0 toacrfff migm now, perhaps, be obtained from the sterling has been remitted Aim the Government land tax, on 
fpfe^govemment, requitm' m& Thibetan and Towang au- aoconnt of such scarettiee, between 1831-32 and 1386-07. 
t#es?it»s to assist us. In a poUtical point of vifew, I should sup- Adding together, therefore, the expense of maintaining the 
g«ie fhat the opening of c^msmioations between China and embalmments, and the remissions of revenue which the iueffi- 
A 3 Ww p » ri* Thibet, riquid he more valuable than that by North- oiency of the embankments necessitates, wo hate a total of 
ern Burmah and Tutmm while its scientific interest must bo held £ 729.133 as the cost of the uncontrolled rivers of Orissa during 
comparison. The identification of a little over half a oentury. this sum is equal to the whole 
river with the Brainapocfcra, which is still matter of average land tax of the province for five years, and it is not 
conjecture, would of itself amply reward the exertions of too much to say that every rupee of It has simply been wasted 
««» expedition Which should succeed in establishing it in temporary make-shifts, ana that Orissa was wors^o# in 1806, 

-iflkA > - ■ -■■■■ ■ ^ * the last year to which our ficrurea apply, than in 1863. when «a 
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TH ® coaT 0F floods IN ORIBS4. water supply of that unhappy province. Every ten years many 

We lately described the efforts that have been made to brook bwafred thousand pounds worth of property are swept away by 

•SmST' ■S’? 1 "■£"**£" ■ ‘'rr*" ->* SUssist P !^?S;4 1 “..taiS , Ta^?as; 

vJPnt to famine in Orissa. During the past four years of country j a million and a quarter or people were suddenly 
shore has been done to open up the Cuttack sea-board [than driven out of their homes, and found^hemwolvea in the midst 


the last year to which our figures apply, than in 1863, whin we 
tomi possession of it. 

But even this vast waste of public money, amounting to on 
annual charge of ten per coni on the land tax of Orissa, does 
not by any means represent the costliness of the uncontrolled 
water supply of that unhappy province. Every ten years many 


during the past four centuries Bqt in spite of the increased oemu aj 

rw miles This sea varied j 


r , more than a thousand square 
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for throwing food in the country, Orissa cou Lues 

iiablo to the most terrible scarcities. Importation cannot indeed, lay buried beneath the vast accumulation of water, 
avert, although it may mitigate, famine. Even the partial al- nowhere less than a month, and in some parts for as long as 70 
levitation it affords eftn be effected only at a great public expense, Close upon eleven million hundred weights of rice were 


JL _ , . „ ... , *,wu nrwo uiv ui uonvu iiv ouujc ujwwouki uckqiuu. J U WRH Bit VCD 

The uuM nervous Lieutenant-Governor will long hesitate end of the famine of 1 885-6C. and at the istes which thou ruled 
before be ventures, by means of a lavish unproductive outlay, in Cuttack town, the money value of the rice destroyed exceeded 
to usurp the functions of private enterprise, and to subvert the three million pounds sterlnjg These weio the losses of a single 
/ .. , - % , j . - , year, and although the flood of 1866 continued longer, and was 

natural action of supply and demand. As a means of prevent- therefore more destructive, that of 1865 was deeper When at 
ittg famine, therefore, ports aud, harbours are useless ; they do length it subsided, and the ruined peasantry crawled back to 
not begin to operate till the eyil is done ; und for a real preven- tbeir villages, they found their once trim homesteads buried in 
tivo we must turn to the other proposal of the Comiesiou of filfcby «Jirae, the thatch roof© torn off. and the crops, upon which 
iftitv 'rvi t’A their life or death depended, turned into ft pestilential swamp 

lew/— irrigation. 0 f rotting rice-sterna. Great as the pecuniary loss caused by 

Now the first thiug that strikes one la that, in reality, there such a flood may be, no sum of money cun represent the damage 
in no lack of water in Orissa. The local rain-fall, although which the liability to such inundations does to a province. It 
small compared with that inEasterh Bengal, amounts to 66 discourages any attempt to nec umulate capital or to improve 
inches per annum — a high average when constrasted with Up- the land. A single night may sweep away the accumulations 
per India or the Madras coast But Orissa is by no means and the improvements of a life time Jn short, it takes th© 
dependent upon its local rain-fall It forms a delta, through heart out of the peasant! v, and neither landlord nor tenant 
whiohfivo noble rivers pour the accumulated drainage of sixty- will spend a rupee upon doing an) thing for a province in which 
three thousand square miles of the interior i anges and table the returns are so uncertain. 

1A Xhxri|jK the time of flood, these channels dash down two Is there no cure for this stfttn of things l For fifty years we 
arid three fRgter ^millions of cubic feet of water per second up- have been spending ti n per cent of the land revenue of Orissa in 

oft Orissa ‘ 


1A Xhxri|g the time of flood, these channels dash down two Is there no cure for this statu of things l For fifty years we 
and three ^Kter millions of cubic feet of water per second up- have been spending ti n per cent of the land revenue of Orissa in 
cm Orissa. Tho Mahanadi, literally and truly the Great River, vain attempts to control the rivers. There is a superabundance 
alone has a mixitnum disctfarge one-third greater than the of water, yet during thirty-five years we have had to remit over a 
highest flood known on the Ganges. In the rains the floods rush quarter of million sterling in consequence of drpuglits ; and 
furiously down upon the jirovitice, sweeping across the rice in one year witnessed a million of our felloW'Creafewrtis starved 


S ome. For the truth of each clause in this sen touoe, we million in consequence of the havoc they have mftde. And th© 
premurily produce irreffagihle proof. Before the cold worst feature of it is that, in spite of all our effort*! Orissa i« 
er is over, this vast store of water has drained off, unused «tiU at the mercy of the livers Next year, so far as the ©m_ 
and unhusbandod, to the sea. The rivere dwindle to narrow bankments are concerned, we may iuivw nnother flood which 
strimms, ftnd by the middle of May,du place of the two million like th© one four years ago, will turn a thousand miles of nee, 
arid thvee-qwtars of cubic feet that del ago th© delta in time fields into a desolate swamp. Indeed the people live hi such 
rijf JJpod durlag the rains, the total discharge of the Orissa river constant preparation for calamity, thnt 5s,087 acres aio pcima- 
sysbem only amounts to 1,690 cubic feet per second. The least neatly loft uncultivated for fear of flood, paying no i o venue to 
Iwriffrikrity iu the local ram-fall occasions a panic* and any mo- the Government, and yielding no cn»p to the husbandman. 
rimM-d^firioDcy ©ud« in famine. The public should never for a moment forget that ae long as 


rimu4eficiency ends in famine. 


is not, therefore, from a soarcity of water that Orissa this state of things continues, Orissa W1 H constantly remain on 
but from the want of a proper control of tho water- the very verge of famine All that the Bengal Government has 


to ensure success. They secured certain plenty of water, Orissa is never beymui daugsr of the roost 


gttttfci ofmrOO%ry. but only at trie expense of other parts of terrible droughts , and although subject to droughts, it is at 
Wi apd the WriWx tan kept from Overflowing on the the same moment at the meroy of havoc-epreimma flood©. 

S nvoteoted treetSs soured ite riooumnlated flood upon tho dofence- Nature is not to blame. She has abundantly bestowed 
Lum tndmmk diwoil in TBOA, when we her gifts upon tho province^good sod, healih-ghing sea 

^ Iremtbe NlaWaUa3| 1,608 miles of such breeds, an adequate raln-faB, find noble rivers; what more 

Mntsv- ^ OrflSiis. nearly baa since been aban- can a country oek ? But so long m man fails to utilise 

nT we Sa n vWlv eteKlod. by iSikering at the and control the vast stored of water which the river© 
cornet, u^ oxteudinff them, to tWiriot the territory bring down, Orissa will Continue subject to the most appritiag 
of alSiba sterling has oxWttiefc It is this office of controllmg the yntex-sonply 
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tho dofence- Nature is not to blame. She has abundantly bestowed 
3, when we her gifts upon the province — 'good sod, health-giving urn 
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■ THE JM&B0W <UU<MI KJfc J*A*M*4*S IK 
I NDIA. ' • • 

Retort bt OoLoHet. C&watn Djckkiw, 

an» Me A. 11 KOtML 
TO fib* Under-Secretary of State fer India. 

London, 26th September 1670. 

gfe,— We, the underlined member* of the committee^ nomi- 
nated by the Secretary of State fer India in Ooutioil ^vide letter 
dated 27th June 18*0) to consider the gauge and general 
character suitable for itn average narrow gauge line of railway ih 
India, hare the honour to make the following report. 

2. We have, in the first place, to express onr regret that the 
conclusions we have been led to adopt have pot been concurred 
in by our colleague in the committee, Mr. Fowler. The points 
of difference that arose between Mr Fowler and ourselves* after 
full discussion of all the questions involved, were considered by 
all of us to be of such ft nature as to render a joint report im- 
possible. 

3. The despatch of the Government of India, No. 51 Hail way, 
dated 17th May 1870, which has been communicated to us ex- 
plains the chief grounds on which the Governor Geuoal of 
India in Oouneu has come to the conclusion that it will be 

S o adopt, for many of the railway extensions now 
ated in India, a narrower gauge than that of the main 
es» and that 0 ft. 8 in. appeared to be the maximum 
width necessary for the new gauge. 

4. The reference made to ua being based on this conclusion 
it does not seem to be necessary that we should discuss the 
propriety of introducing such a gauge for railway extensions m 
India, further than may be requisite for the purpose of explain- 
ing the grounds which hayo determined our views on the points 
specifically referred to us But we may state our general 
concurrence in the arguments used by the Government of India 
in the Despatch above referred to. and in the principle it lays 
down, that the Government should be guided, waen dealing with 
projected railway extensions, by the requirements of the country 
and should not “ waste a rupee iu perpetuating a standaid of 
railway in excess of those requirements, merely because it exists 
in certain parts where it may or muy not be suitable.” 

6. Starting, thou, with the conclusion of the Government of 
India, that the ordinary typo of railway hitboito constructed m 
India will often exceed the requirement a of the traffic on projected 
extensions, the first question that we have to answer is, how can 
that type be modified with the best economic result? 

6. It is manifest that, this object may be effected in either 
of two ways : first, by reducing the weight of the rail and the 
strength of the other parts of the permanent way, and of the 
works and rolling stocks, in due proportion, but retaining tho 
existing 5} ft. gauge ; or, Second, by reducing not only tho rail, 
the permanent way, the works and stock, but the gauge also 
Further, it is clear that by a suitable arrangement of details a 
complete gradation could be established between a line con- 
structed with the heaviest rails and permanent way known in 
India* on a broad gauge, and an extremely light line on such a 
gauge, for instance, as that in use on the Feetinig Railway. 

7. For a moderate traffic, which in the nature of the present 
case is what has to be dealt with, a narrow gauge railway, say 
of 3 ft. 6 in, or under, would certainly provide sufficient curry- 
ing power, and such a line will of course be more economical in 
respect to first cost than one on such a gauge as that hitherto 
in use iu India. The inquiry, therefore, urines, whctliei the e 
is likely to bo any comiten Ailing a 1 vantage in rationing the 
& ft in, gauge, and. if so, what is us value, and wlmfc addition 
al outlay it seems iikclv to justify 
8, The advantage of uniformity of gauge is of course, not to 
be disputed, especially where* as in England, railways am thickly 
interlaced, goods traverse compare' ively emdl distance*, arc 
large in absolute quantity, and are fn quently of email imrundc 
value. The necessity for even a singh* tranof r, under such • ir- 
cum stances, from one set of wagons to another may occasion 
an intolerable waste of ime and money But the t< uffic to Ikj 
obtained in India at the pioseni time— *atid, so far aw w«* c*n 
judge, the remark is lik ly to he applicable for an indefinitely 
long peiiod—fe very different from that of England It is com- 
paratively small in quantity ami lanre in intrinsic value, and it 
Is carried over much greater distances Wo cammt suppose 
that, under any circumstances, goods w«»uld be exposed to 
transfer more than once ; »m\ assuming a considerable develop- 
ment of narrow gauge lines, and the use of the exiting gang** 
in cases where a break w*»u d be namfe*ily i<mwise, do we think 
that feOfe tbau 4 smell ft actum of the total weight carried would 
be exposed to transfer at all. 

fi. The cost of the transfer of goods from one set of wagons 
to another* fit “points where break of gx^o occur*, has Wen 
variously estimated at the charge for railway ttenvpori, over ' 
distance of from wte totem. miles, w tbs writ 1 * ^ - 
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10. Ira may perhaps fafcUi 
liable worst consequences of t 
considering the following extreme 
5,000 miles of railway in existence 
die, *>n the 54 ft. gauge, and it is 
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as a charge on the 10,0(10 miles of t 
per mile to their cost. Taking iu 




have arrived It in our estimates for tele Indus 1 


extension on a 2 ft. 9 in 
above stated, £5,200, am 
with 44 lb. 

,000 per mile ; with a 00 lb. rail, £t,900 


it, £5,700 per mile j . 
rail* the cost (without the 


and with a 68 lb. rail, and the jpontimteteil lb 
which has beeu oommoniy o»y« Mtfcwt* to lea. tb«'jCft v 
mil**. The above sums ioclUde a moderate pr^orticu or 
stock, suited to the several weights of rafi and gauges. “ 

have not thought it proper to make aqy 

for the provision of the uarrOw gauge rolling stock that mig 
be needed on the old lines, which it Is supposed are to bp fitfcc^ 
with a third rail ; because extra stock would be requited on the 
old lines for the increased traffic due to the narrow gauge ex* 
tensions, whether a third rail were laid or not. So far a t might . 
be necessary for the convenience of the traffic, any mow sub* 
titutjon of narrow gauge for broad gauge stock on the old line* 
might take place gradually, as tho old stock required renewal, 
without causing extra outlay. 

11. It may afeo be pointed out, on the bari# of the figures 
above given, that, while the interest charge fat 5 per c*atj ou 
the capital required to produce a mile of the narrow gauge llni 
would be £260 yearly, that on the cheapest broad gauge line 
would be £350. It Is quite impossible that the difference be- 
tween these sums, £90 yearly could be required to meet tho 
ahai e of one mile of raiiwuy iu the cost of the transfer of goods 
at the few points where break of gauge took place ; more proba- 
bly, one-tenth of the amount would be in exceps of the actual 
outlay due to such a cause. 

12. Nor is it coriect to assume that full advantages Of 
uniformity of gauge can be obtained whew a junction is made 
between lines on which the rails are of very different weight, 
although the gauge is the same, 

13. The heavy engines, wfafeh are Used economically on the* 
heavy rails, could not be allowed to run unrestrictedly on the 
light rail, while those suited for the light rails wc^Mmot be tie 
best, economically, for the heavy rail ; hence a eejwfflwe class of 


Again, if the rail 
the weight on the 


engines would be required for the light rail. 

were reduced below, say, 45 lb. per yard, „ 

wagon wheels which would be proper for the heavy rails would 
be too great for the light mils, and either the wagons run on tee 
heavy wils must bo loaded with reduced weights* which would 
reduce the proportion of paying load to dead weight, or their 
loads mast be transferred to < ther wagons at too jui*cifej#> 
which is equivalent to a brr d < l gauge <- 

14. A study of the actual t tote of the existing teiiway traffic 
of India baa lo<i n» to ibe oonchisiou that, in ra«ny cases, the 
magnitude and weights of the vehicles sod engirt hi compos- 
ing the tiwiiift which are run on the 5 ft. 8 in. gauge, Ate 
pi op rtionrtte to »bc woik that ha* to ba dotfe* at»d that / 

eonimmy cannot be obtained under like circumstances, on tie 
railways *1 out to bo Uidtritiken, unless th<i» whole f fe 
bn>ugbt mb* a u»oro snfci factory i elation with tho > rathe likely 
to miae upon Ibein Thu« we find that on Ho«th-w«*t 
Mpction of the Madras Railway, in the first half year of tS09, 
when the line had been in operation for upwards cf ten years,*, 
the average paying load a train was 70 passengers and 08 
tone *>f gMOod*. On the norih weat line, it was 67 pasoenger 
ntifi 20o tops of goods. The traffic is worked^on thin railway ter , 
mixed traina. and the Hauls of ihe south-Wu^t section wqre 4 
wtituted on the average as follows— / , 

Weight odt engine and tendea 
„ vebicles fpessnup^ 
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|,u©*t question ia what that narrow gauge should ho. 
1 we have first t<*rewqft that, in ouv opinion, the 
‘ gauge which will satisfy 

«bty And con vemeiice will, for a very length- 

, r £in exdess of the requirements of the traffic likely 
ught upon the projected extensions of railways in India 
i a narrow gauge ia coutmapleted. Therefore, as it 
i inconvenient to have more than one narrow gauge, we 
ar®<Jf opiuiotftkat to obtain the greatest economy in conetruc- 
tlA®y|ma consequently, the greatest possible extension of rail- 
ways in India, the gauge selected should be not only narrow, 
bus 'tM^arroweet which vfill combine convenience of transport 
forvarteu# kinds of goods and passengers with reasonable speed, 
a»4 i*iih ^ economy and safety in working. The mote nearly 
th^Jg^tme selected atechee this limit, the more nearly, in our 
odmeh^wiu the object the Government have in view be effected. 

17 >’ W® may remark here that the question of what guage 
la mbit convenient is one which has given rise to much 
coatr 0 V0frsjr 3 and which in the course of theso last 20 years had 
been Viewed in very different lights. Up to a period extending 
considerably beyond the date (1850^ at which the Indian gauge 
was fixed at 5 t. 6 in., the balance or opinion was decidedly in 
favbur of a wider gauge than 4 ft. 8J }h„ mainly on the ground 
that this gauge did not allow sufficient width for the working 
parts of the locomotive. Subsequent experience haB, however, 
modified this opinion, and it is now generally admitted that an 
engine amiable for ordinary traffic may be put upon a much 
smaller guage than 4ft. m, Guages of 4 ft., 3 ft. 6 iu„ 2 ft. 6 
in, and z ft., are now in Us®, the 3ft 6 in. gauge being the one 
most commonly employed, having been adopted in flushia, Nor- 
way, Queensland, and in parts of North end South America. 

16. We have personally inspected the now well-known 
Festiniog line on which the 2 ft. gauge is used, and the Nor- 
wegian railways constructed on the 3 ft. 6 in. gauge. 

IP, The Festiniog line was originally a horse tramway , and 
the employment of the locomotive upon it only dates from 1863. 
The gauge of this line is undoubtedly too narrow, not only for 
the convenience of the locomotive, but for some classes of 
ordinary traffic But it has offered no serious mechanical 
difficulty to the Conduct of passengers as well as goods traffic, at 
a speed which might be considerably increased if nccew^aiy. 
The curve® of^his lme are as remarkable as its gauge, their iadii 
being as low a® even two chains. 

20. The 3 ft. 0 in gauge seems to have been adopted m Nor- 
way aft being economical without involving any material reduction 
in ci£rying power below that of the English uai row gauge. It is 
manifest that Hues on this gauge are woiked with much 
ooUVCnienc® to the traffic aa on ah^ bioader gaugo, and, from 
OUr pereonal expedience, we 4re able to state that a speed of 36 
miles an hour may be attained on them with complete steadiness 
both of engine and vehicles. 

21. There can, therefore^ be no doubt that a thoroughly 
satisfactory railway may be constructed on a gauge of 3 ft 6 in. 
But th® question, after all, is whether 3 ft. 6 in. ie the minimum 
gauge wjdch will answer the purpose of the projected Indian 
extensions, or whether some gauge intermediate between those 
of ft® Festiniog and Nome ;ian lines will not suffico. 

» The conclusion wo have arrived at, upon a careful ex- 
amination of the whole question in, that a gunge of 3 ft. 0 in is 
unnecessarily wide for the proposed narrow gauge lines in Indie, 
and that its adoption would involve tho sacrifice to a material 
extent ®f the object which the Government has in view. 

28. Our conviction 4«} that tho gauge for linos need not ex- 
ceed fiftrfiin. We have satisfied ourselves that engines of 
sufficient power may be put on this gauge to draw at a sufficient 
•peefiibe largest traffic which the lines fir which a narrow gauge 
is suitable, are UMy to carry ; that vehicles may bo used on this 
gauge VteiOb tiffin'd complete accommodation for all classes 
of passengers and goods traffic, and that this gauge presents no 
reasonable objection <m the .ground of risk, whether from wind, 
oHCilhiTion. or other ciiti«e#oFdis<Jomfort,to the economical and 
omvr.lsm.nt transport* at a sufficient speed, of both passengers 

qua of hardly less importance than that of the 

agft of the road generally, and, 
1 and foiling stock, 




2$, The maximum weigh* o*i the engine nxW of tbs Nor* 
wegitet; and, we h®hem of, fte Queensland Bail way® also, is 
^ Tho maximum weight Ofc 

J % Wig m **&» eaf to Norwegian line is as much 08 % and 
perhaps fif tews per wheel* But we travelled on the Drammen* 
line, «t the average rate »» h^ur, on an engine which 

bse ft weight of tea® than fi tyM on each wheel, or less than the 
weight on the Wheels of the Oregon stock, and which is found 
sufficient for all the light work of the line. This engine baa 
four wheels coupled, the total weight for adhesion being 7J tons 
only. The average working speed on the Norwegian lints Is 14 
mile# an hour, 

26. Our opinion is, that fir a h vel country such ns we may 
chiefly expect in Indio, the maximum weight on an engine 
wheel for the narrow gauge lines should not exceed $ tens in 
regaid to speed, we think that an average of 15 miles an hour 
should not bo exceeded. 

27. For such weights and speeds we recommend that tho 
rails qrdirmrlly employed should he of tho same Weight 4 b thos® 
in us® on the Throndhjem line, the oldest of the Norwegian 
narrow gauge lines, namely, *3ffib. per yard ; and that ihqy 
should be of the same form, namely, that known us tho con* 
tractor’s or VignoW rail. This rail, which hns a flat base, and 
therefore requires no chair, has wow been in use On the Thi ondh- 
jem lino for six years, Tho engines passing over it haw from 

3 to 3 § tons on vaoh of their four driving wheels, and though it 
is of Very ordinary make, it shows no signs of undue wear. In 
the face of such an example we cannot recommend a heavier 
rail* and we think that on the lightest lines to be constructed 
on Which engines of reduced weight might work, a still lighter 
rail might be adopted. The question of making the rails of steel 
or iron ie one, in our opinion, to be decided entirely by price. 
We do not think, under the circumstances of the proposed lines 
of railway, that it would be desirable to pay a sensibly larger 
price for steel than for iron, end wo doubt the policy of dimin- 
ishing tho weight of the rail in order to condensate for tho 
difference in cost 

28. We should observe, that on the JDraimneu line, built 
Bince the completion of the Throndhjem line, a 40 lb. rail is em- 
employed, but we satisfied ourselves that the additional weight 
was not given in Consequence of any failure of the lighter mils. 
The reasons assigned for it to us were of r diftereut nature, and 
do not affect our conclusion, as above stated 

29 Tho size of the sleeper must depend ou tho class of tim- 
ber employed On the Norwegian lines, half-round timbers 7 ft, 
long and 9 in diameter, aro used, flat aide downwards, spaced, 
as a rule,, 2 ft 9 in. centre to Centre, the rail being placed on an 
adzed bed about 4 in. square. If creosoted Mem cl were employ- 
ed for the Indian Eailwajfl on a gauge of 2 ft. 9, in., wo think the 
sleeper should be rectangular, moftsu ling scantling 8 in. by 

4 in. Assuming them to be spaced 3 it. iqmrt, centre to centre, 
a length of 5 ft. 6 in. will give them a boaruig surface proportion- 
ate, for the weight they have to carry, to the bearing suifaoc 
given on broad gauge lines. It will be understood that it is 
not meant that the sleepers should be 4nJly of these dimen- 
sions. They might bo of any appi epilate m/o that would suit 
tbo timber obtainable in the country, care being taken to 
increase their number if their scantling is reduced. 

30. The rails should be fished at the joints and fastened to 
the sleepers with spikes. It will not be necessary to notch th© 
rails for the spikes except adjacent to the joints. 

31. The depth of ballast must be determined by considerations 
of the weight to be carried and the requirements of drainage. 
As banks m India are usually Very Solid after two nr three r any 
seasons, we are of opinion that, for the class of railway we pro- 
pose, 6 in. of ballast under the deeper will b* sufficient. 

82. The width of the ballast at the base ne« d m t ifcmd -» ft. 

6 iu. The width of the bank at form alien level need > nt *ed 
9 ft. 6 in. for single lm< n 

33. Cutting*, tunnels, and drainage openings, w< old be 
arranged m accordance with those dimcrnsn n« nnd mg the ne- 
cessary allowance#* for side dmmige siu) vhbb of roll mg M< tks 

34 Fencing need <aily W omphued in the neighbour In ( d °f 
station#, road crossings, and thickly iuh biUdtooi bin * 'Ihe 
ditch and mound, with one or two wires on the top h< d to 
timber posts shouhl he sufficient, but in many places a llv © 
fence will be possible mid should h»* cultivated. 

* 85. The station buildings should !><• as simple as possible, 
Nothing is more strikit g in Norw»y than the sin plicity of tho 
station# They are cOnstiuckd entirely of wood. Obis will b® 
hh impossible tuateriHl l»r India, but we think that kuteha or 
kutr ha puocn. work mar ho adopted in place of pncca w< rk to a 
large extent, and platforms Mtionld be entirely di*p<‘net d with. 
Semaphore «igriH fe may also be dia^used wilh, except pvrhaps 
at important junctions. They are rmt used*® *tn Nmwr^uui 
railways, nor on many of the Oofitiental linos wheie traffic Is 
Ught. 

3& In regard to wrought iron girders for biidge#, we would 
recommend, that for all spans of fees than 60 ft., the rollhq? f##d 
should be calculated at one ton to the feot. Hurt for #11 gWet# 
dt larger Span the rolling load should be calculated at < ue top* 
to root up to 50 ft., and 5-16th« of a ton for every foot in 
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excess of 50, the usual strain to ivhl^jb^o is subjected, being 
adopted. 

37. It is difficult to advise specifically iu regard to locomotive 
stock, as the character of the engine most depend on that of the 
Line and the expected traffic, ft may, however, be laid down as 
a rule* that no engine should have lew than four wheels coupled, 
giving, at 3 tons to the wheel, 1M tons of adhesion. Such an 
engine, with a properly designed boiler. #111 be sufficient, under 
ordinal circumstances, to draw a gross load of ISk) tons up a 
gradient of 1 m 500, at the rate of SO miles an hour If greater 
adhesion be required, six or even eight wheels may be coupled. 
The diameter of the driving wheels need not exceed 3 ft. 

38. In regard to other rolling stock, taking the maximum 
Weight on four wheels, at about 8 tons, a suitable diameter for 
the wheels would be 2 ft., the journals being 3£ in. diameter by 
6 in. long, and the axles 3 in in diameter. 

30. Passenger carriages might be 18 ft 6 in. long, and 6 ft. 
wide, in both oases externally, their internal height being 6 ft. 
They would be on four wheels, the wheel base being 9 ft. They 
might be divided into four compartment's for third class, to 
carry 32 passengers ; into three Compartments for second class, 
to carry 18 passengers ; and might be specially' arranged for 
first class to carry 6 first-class passengers for short journeys, or 
three for long journeys, with luggage and servants, with washing 
and closet oonvenienciea The weight of such carriages would, 
it is estimated, not exceed 3j tons Where the traffic or the 
nature of the line rendered it desirable, the caarriages might be 
double the above length, and carried on bogies. 

40. The ordinary goods wagons should be oquul to a load of 
5 tons, the available internal capacity of the covered wagonB 
being about 300 ft. This would give a wagon about 1 ft long 
by 6o ft* wide inside We suggest that the wagon b should be 
designed, iu the first instance, without bearing springy. The 
dead weight of the Covered wagon heed not exceed 2o tons. Ab 
in the case of the passenger stock, longer waggons carriud on 
bogies or shorter wugons could be used as the traffic required. 

41. The springs in both carnages and wagons should be 
placed under the journals. Their floors need then be only Id in 
above the rail, and they would be accessible without platforms 
The total height of the passenger carriages from the ground, 
allowing for a double roof, need bo only 7 ft. 6 in. The draw 
spring should combine with It a single conteral buffer 

42 We have satisfied ourselves that carriages of the kind 
we have desciibed would have sufficient stability to resist being 
overset during gules of wind, except, perhaps, under circumstances 
of a very unusual kmd, when, however, they would be in little 
greater danger than the carriages of the broad guage lines. 
They would be certainly as safe as the errnages hitherto built 
for the 3 ft. 0 in, gauge, of which we have heard no complaint 
on this ground. 

43. As to be general carrying power of a 2 it. 0 in gauge 
railway, we arc of opinion that, within the practical limits of the 
traffic likely to be dealt with on tho proposed extension lines in 
India, the vehicles of the 3 ft. 9 iu gauge would m every respect 
meet all requirements as fully as the vehicles of any other gauge 
however wide. We affirm this broadly, without any hesitation, 
being convinced that the only possible doubt that cau arise as to 
the complete efficiency of a well constructed and well designed 
narrow gauge railway hoe regard to its ability to carry an 
extremely heavy traffic, or large trains running at high speeds, 
neither of which conditions can occur from the nature of tho 
case. 

44. As between to ft 2 ft 9 m, gauge and a 3 ft 8 m, 
gauge, we think that no sensible difference of carrying power 
could exist, in either the passenger or goods vehicles. The 
addition of one or two carriages to a train would at onto, without 
increase of dead weight, bring up the 2 ft 9 in. gauge line to the 
level of a 3 ft. 6 in. gauge lino In repeat to passenger As to 
goods so long as tho due relation is maintained bat ween dead 
weight and paying load, the carrying power j of the line is alto- 
gether determined by tho gr idieuta und tractive force of the 
engines, which last, between the limits of 2 ft. 6 lu.and 3 ft fi in. 
would be almost entirely governed bv the weight of the rail. 

45. In con elusion we wish it to be tally understood that the 

r und on which we recommend a 2 ft, 9 in. gauge is not that it 
necessarily better than any broader gauge, but that the 
main routes on which the heavier traffic has to be carried, being 
already constructed on the 5 ft. fiin. gauge the narrow gauge 
should not be wider than what is sufficient for the traffic to be 
carried on the extensions* and that for this a gauge of 2 ft. 9 in 
fe enough. However small, in point of cost the diffiertmoe may 
be between a railway ou a gauge which is enough, and a 
railway tm any broader gauge, we contend that, under the 
circumstances of Indio, the available means of the Government 
wifi be better applied to constructing an increased length of line 
on the narrowest gauge that is sufficient, than a reduced length 
os a wider gauge. 

Wo have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servants, 

(Signed) &. Bmcjns* 

* V . B. Dickers. 

A, M, REtfpja. 
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Memorandum ontbepKHtaWi fait 

0*0*1 on the trade af Bum* uSk O* Xtet InSfate, «o4 
up by Mr, Thom** MicheHftwn eUtemente published to * 
report to the Sooiety to 0» Promotiw of BuwUA fMte W 
Mr. Skalkoffeky, wko represented the Society *t % Bfttetag 
of the Suez Canal. 

The Society for the Promeffioa of Russian Trade halt 
try having requested Mr. Bfcalkoffsky, one of their ittembefi!, to 
assist at the opening of the Sum Canal, that geottoma»'-l^ 
recently presented the Booisty with a p^ntdd report, of which 
the following is to a great extent merely an abstract H 

Distances, —Mr. Skalkof&ky points to Odessa as the jwji fill 
which the trade of Russia with China, Indio* $0? will ultimately 
be attracted by the great advantage* of the canal route* 
Odessa is seldom froseu In winter, and will scum be connect** 
by rail with the west of Europe. He expect* that the mertffian* 
disc of the far East will he transports! thence tp Moldavia 
Wallachia, Galacia, East Prussia, Sweden, and other countries* 
The advantages of Odeiia in respect to distance are shown as 
follows 


Ttm Odessa Neater than from South* 
via Suez. ocepton round ike dope* 
Nautical sffios. 


To Bombay 

,, Ceylon 
, Calcutta.. 


*,*48 

4 . 808 . , 

5.688.. 


6 , 7*2 

5,012 

6,912 


, ^muuiwi 

„ Singapore 6,w8 «... 6,700 

„ Hongkong. . . ,« 7,608 6,672 

Odessa is nearer to Bombay than the following European ports, 
viz. 

Trieste by 762 nautioal miles. 

Liverpool „ 2 f 06g n i. 

London ,, 2,076 ,, >j 

Bremen ,» 2,462 „ ,, 

Cronstadt ,, 3,412 ,, „ 

Steamers can make the voyage from Odessa to Bombay in the 
following time, viz. 

Miles Bays. 

Odessa to Constantinople, with stoppage there. 362 
Constantinople to Port Said . 780 


Passage of canal with stoppsgo 
Suez to Aden . 

Aden to Bombay 




J,*19 

1,610 


Total Bays. . 36 

A steamer will therefore take seven days less in performing 
the voyage between Odessa apd Bombay than ^between Bombay 
and Southampton. At the same rate, the time that n Reamer 
will take between Od* wsa aud the more distant pint* iu India 
and China will hi .us follow* i— 

N. Miles. Bay*. 

lessa to Point do Oalte . . « 4,688 

Caloutta... *m ... •• r»SS 


dei 


Singapore 

Hongkong 


4,678 

7,668 


U 


3 


East Indian cottou shipped at Bombay in sailing vessels reaches 
Moscow in the following number of days : — 

j Bay* 

/ Bombay to London ... 

\ London to St. Vetembw* in steamer ** 

flt. Petersburg to Moscow. & * 


, f 1 

j \ Total ... 128 

whereas if dipped to Odessa m 8m in a steamer, the ti me 
occupied would only be $8 day*, thus : — 


essa to Moscow 

or a gain of 06 day*. ’ 

are the . 

and 8t Fetersb 

t <M*esa to Mosoew * WH 1 ^ 
. w, wfc rsfS*riw*w « tm 


Bays 

27 

( . 


•Total 



betare«aOdaaM *«d jjf*#0W 

Y f ^ *» J 

.SbA 

Tnl 




flUii, 
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ooit 6f o«rr ying Indian 
Oapfc of Good Bop© and 



Goons. 

-a'.' , W ■■■' , . 

Total mean freight 
to St- Potersbun: 
via the Oape. 

To Loudon. 

London to 
6t. Peters- 
burg. 

Gotten from Bombay ... 

Tea „ OslouttA... 

CtaffSe * Bomlay 

Dye-wood „ 1f ... 

ml < . ,v Calcutta ... 

Tin , , Singapore . 

Per ton. 

30a. to Us, 
60s. 

Yds. 

36s. 

20s. 

90s. 

45s. to 60 a 
M s. 0d. 

Per ton. 

20s, 6d. 

90s. 

46a. 

Sf*. 

80s. 

804. 

22s. 

Per ton. 

59s. 

60s. 

115s. 

62s. 

40s. 

60s. 

77s, 6d. 

02s, 6d. 


In autumn the freights from London to St. Petersburg 
sometimes rise to 45s. a ton. 

The carriage of the above goods to Moscow, the centre of the 
internal trad© of Russia, is calculated to cost 55s, to 83s. 4d. 
per ton (33 copecks to 50 copecks per ppodj 

M*V flkalfcoffoky shows that goods of a value of not less than 
£9*9-0 per ton will alone bear the present coat of carriage by 
the canal, and that the greater part of the goods carried between 
India and Europe come under that category, excepting linseed, 
raw sugar, rice, jute, wood, iron, &c. 

The present rate of freight from Bombay to Trieste by the Suez 
Ganal is about £5 per ton, but it will necessarily full when 
greater competition comes into play. Although Trieste is fur- 
ther from Bombay thau Odessa, yet the freight per steamer to 
the latter port remains higher on aooount of the transit dues in 
the Bosphorus and the greater dearness of coal at Odessa. At 
the same time, it will always be more difficult to find a return 
cargo at Odessa than at Trieste, 

The following is a complete list of the goods which Russia at 
present obtains from Egypt, Africa, East Indies, China, Japan, 
the Indian Archipelago, and Australia : — 


Oil, 

,, castor. 

„ cinnamon, 

„ oloro. 

„ oocoanut. 

„ palm. 

Pepper. 

Pumbago (Ceylon). 

Porcelain (Japan and China.) 

Bice. 


Rhubarb. 

Sago. 

Sapan. 

Safflower Bengal). 

„ (Bombay). 


Bilk, 


spun. 

waste. 

manufactured. 


portatfons have been under the following heeds since It 67 
Jntpofted into Ru&tia in 1867, in 1868, in 1869. 


Poods . 

.w- 


Cotton (over the European 

frontier). 2,586,001 ... 8,810,229 

Indigo 47,B43 ... 47,087 

Silk, raw 5,593 ... 6,035 

„ spun 9,097 ... 8,090 

Ilioe M.r. 347,088 ... 885,541 

Sago 1,224 ... 1,044 

Coffee 407,103 ... 308,177 

Gum **, 78,541 ... 78,543 

Caoutchouc 18,248 ... 80,804 

Tin ....v,...., 49,702 ... bo, 407 

Pepper ... ......... 80.160 ... • .60,508 

Ginger, clove-heads, mace 25,804 ... 10,193 

Cloves, cinnamon, nutmegs ... 12,290 ... 9,238 

Tea over European frontaor ... 405,687 ... 684,786 

Copper 129,819 ... 179,783 

Dye-wood.* ... 470 474 ... 401,050 

Nitre 123,307 ... 52,51 7 'i 

Gum Benzoin 20,846 ... 19,) 

Gall-mita 10,004 ... 10 , ( 

Plumbago 46,785 ... 14,! 


... 2,979,634 

... 47,030 

] 34,807 

... 442,836 

400,006 
} 70,879 

... 119,073 

} 105,047 

... $,m 

... 678,989 

... 101,308 

... 628,892 

Included 
under 
other 
heads- 


Aniseed. 

Arrowroot. 

Asafcetida. 

Camphor. 

Cardamoms. 

Cassia- 
Catechu. 

Caoutchouc. 

Cigars, Manilla. 

Cinnamon. 

Cloves. 

Clove-heads. 

Cochineal. 

Cocoa. 

Coffee, Mpoha. 

M ***** 

>, Malabar. 
ff Ceylon. 

Cotton, Egyptian. 

i, Bombay. 

Australian copper. 

Cubebs. 

Dye-woods. 

• Dates. 

• r Ebony-wood, " 

•Ginger. 

Gutta-percha. 

Gums, various/ 

Indigo, 

Ivory. 

. Mnoe. 

Mother*o’-pearl. 

WWi 

Kua vomica. 

CHI, mdssed. 

Thegraterport of the goo d» enumerated in the foregoing 
Ik * m imported in my mutt quarts* Tho prinopal i»- 


Senna leaves. 
Spices, various. 


On the assumption that one- third of the cotton shown al>ove 
is Indian, and half of the coffee from Java, do., and without 
including some of the minor ireim-, the total weight of Asiatic 
goods imported into Russia through Custom-house on the 
European frontier in about 40,000 tons, of which a tenth partis 
brought to ports in the south of Russia. 

The trade of those ports, and of Odessa in particular, will, 
however, be considerably improved by the railway communica- 
tion now established with Moscow and St, Petersburg. 

Mr. Skalkoffaky makes the following interesting observations 
rospcctihg the goods of Asiatic origin consumed in Russia :-*« 

1 Cotton , — Cotton is the most important article of trad© 
between India and Russia. The quantity annually imported an 
tho European frontier of Russia is nearly three million pooda 
(48,000 tons.) In 1868 a supply of two and a half millions was 
drawn from the following countries, viz, : — * 

From England... 1,090.130 Pood«. 

„ Prussia 1,030,200 „ 

,, Himseatio towns,... 62,859 „ 

„ Austria 12,737 ,, 

„ T :rkey 810 

„ l Lite : 115,259 „ 

„ Roumanla 328 „ 

The cotton spinners of Russia purchase the raw material in 
Liverpool and London through their agertts at those ports, but 
the bulk of the cotton used iu Russia, and particularly at 
Moscow, is imported by the Bremen House of L. Knoop, who 
have agents at Bombay and New York. 

It is cliiefiv imported at St. Petersburg (1,228,408 poods), but 
a considerable uu.mtily (848,645 pooda in 1868) is brought over 
the laud frontier from Konigeborg. 

East Indian and Egyptian cotton is now being brought direct 
to Russia by the Suez Canal route. 

The use of Egyptian cotton is very limited in Russia, 
owing to its price, and particularly from its high quality. 

It is used for spinning numbers above 60, whereas the Ruprian 
mills chiefly produced the numbers between 6 and 42. It i*v 
however, being more and more used in spinning find yarns for 
mixed woollen goods. 

The present price of Egyptian cotton at Moscow is R. 16 to 
R. 17 per pood (about £6-16-7 per cwt.), or iwtwcc^Jts. and is. 

2d. per tt*. 

According to the returns of the British Board of Trade, ’. no 
cotton imported into Russia in 1867 had been d< rived from the 
following countries* viz : — 


United States 
Brazil 

lut’in.iios ::: 
Other countries 


205,436 owtfl. 
80,920 „ 
3,029 „ 

327,006 „ 

0,880 „ 


Took. 

Tamarinds. 

Tunaerie (Bengal) - 

Tortoise- thill. (Java). 
Tohaooo. 

Tea# Gaston. 

mm. 


Total... 427,470 owls-* 

Mr; Skalkoffaky states that the total qu.ud.ity of Indian or 
. Surat cotton now brought to Russia is t .-ns per annum, 

j It is imported from Bremen as well as from Liverpool, and a 
small quantity comes in by way of Trieste, since the railway 
tariff between that port and St. Petersburg has Wen reduced to 
70 copecks per pood (6s. 9d, per cwt.) 

The use of Surat cotton in Russia is 'tv* nil y on tho 
increase, and keeps pace with the increase iu tin* consumption 
of all cotton goocb that are used by the m.-mscs of th- p©».pi-' 

Tho yearly increase in the consumpriou of raw cotton in 
Russia is estimated by the manufacturers of Moscow at 3 per 
cent. It is now an article of prime necessity in Russia, and the 
slightest fall in its price has the most favourable effect on its 
consumption. 


* Inclusive of 
house* Ac* 


transhipment at Croaatodt, clearance at Custom 
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In 1869 tbs pricre of Bout Indian cotton at St, Petersburg 
fluctuated betw<sen E 19* nod JK. Hi per food (A5-l*4 and 
M*M Per own) higher + 

In Moecow fchp price# are generally $0 rupecks per pood 
(4a. 2d per owt ) < 

The present c-*st of oarrying Beat Indian cotton to Moacow ia 
about 85 copeck - per pood (7a, per cwt.), thus : — 

To Liverpool via the Cape „ 80s. to 60s. per ton. 

„ V Sues fm to 80 1. „ 

Liverpool to St Fefceraboirg, 20o. to A 

20o per pood . . •*. If#. At. to 41s. 8a. u 

St Peter Bbtirg to Masoow, Wo. per 
pood # ** ' ' ... **» 08s. 4d. ,, 

Taking the freight of cotton from Bombay to Odessa by the 
Suer, Canal at £3 to £4 per ton, and by rail from Odeaaa to St. 
Petersburg at 60 to 70 copecks per pood (d». to 5s. 9d. per cwt.), 1 
the cost of carriage by way of Suez will be slightly greater than 
ma the Cape, Liverpool, and Bt. Petersburg, but the gain in 
time l>y the former route will fully make up for the extra cost 
of carriage. Mr. Knoop, the great importer of cotton, is of 1 
opinion that 3*000 to 4,000 bales might at once be imported into 
Russia each month from Bombay by way of tbe Suez Canal and 
Trieste or Odessa, and that as much as a million poods (1 6,500 
tonal per annum Will, in alt probability, be imported into Russia 
by that route.* 

The East Indian cotton that boat suits the Russian market is 
the Sawginned Dharwar, both the 44 feir” and u good” qualities. 
There is no duty oil the importation of raw cotton into 
Russia. 

2, Indigo *— Russia makes use of 47,087 poods (757 tons) of 
indigo each year. It is imported from the following countries : — 

England . . ... W,561 PootU. 

Prussia . . ... 19,983 „ 

Italy ... 120 „ 

• Holland 4,478 „ 

Greece 808 „ 

Fmuoe ... . 1,821 y 

Austria ... ... , ... ... 668 


* The rouble has throughout boon converted at the exchange of 82d. 
The present iato of exchange is 2M. to the rouble. 


j is the centre of the indko trade \&\ 
h poods, are annually brought to that j 


£80 

M4tft64fcU4 



to m+Q owi 

*A XtAJUl vT 


Sfe. 

more ^an 95,1 . .... 

Tie prises of indigo were a* Mows in W :• 

At Sri PmESBtfBo- 
Beugal....** „ R. 145 to R. 166 per 
JarET. R. 188 to H. 180 „ 

Name ille- \ 

gible in V R. US to R. 125 ,> 
original ) / 

At Moscow— 

Bengal Rs. 188 to Be. 170 per pood (£67-1-9 to £7 W 

i Tho Russian import duty on indigo is R. 8 per peed 
t the par exchange) per cwt,)t „ ‘ d 

3, jtece.— -The ooneumptiou of rice in Rua$* ll 
insignificant (vide Table A). The prices were at Mow* 
the end of 1869 f 

I At St. Fktxbsbubg— " * ( 

•• •••«• 2-40 to |, >J0«» pootftg.. 100. to 16.. M- 
American 2-25 to R, fcCOper pood l&' 7d. to 29*. 

AT Odessa - 

lasarr: jk 5$** ** »*** ^ 

The Russian Customs duty ou rice is 00c. per pood, or 4 lid. 
perjcwt.f . 

4. Coffee.— Were it not for the competition <rf be*. cofltemight 
become an article of great importance in a direct tredpwith 
the East Noarly one-half of the coffee consumed iu R ussia is 
imported fiorn England. * 

Notwithstanding a very considerable reduction «f the duty on 
coffee (which is, since I860, R. 1-50 per pood, or 14a* gd. per 
cwt. at par), its importance ia but slightly on the inerea&A It 
is mostly used by the Geimau and Finnish population of Russia 
and by the higher classes It is also extensively mixed with 
chiccory, 

(To be continued). 



* The Rtuwiau pood ia equal to 86*00 lbs. avoir, 
f At the par exchange ; now 24 per cent, less, 


THE PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 

Revenue and Expenditure of the Government of India lor the fiibt be\tn months oi the year 1870-71, as compared with the 

corresponding period of 1869*70. 


m 

IV 

v 

Vi 

vh 

vni 

ix 

X 

XI 

Xll 

XIII 

XIV 
XV 

XVI 

xvn 

XVIII 


ftsvairtrii# Am> Exceipts 


!o A r“ to 


1869 


April tn 
Dot 1870 


Land Revenue 

jl ributes and Contribution* from 

Native states 

Forest .. 

Excise on Spirit* and 1 rugs . , 

AsttwuMsd laxea 

Custom* 

alt • . , , . * . . . . 

Opium .. , f 

■tamps 

Mint 

iPast Office .. 

:: 

| Police 

Marine .. 

ducatitm .. 

interest 

Miscellaneous .. . , 


Total,. 


Army Miscellaneous „ 

'Miscellaneous! 


j Public Works] 
1 Ordinary, 4 


Hallway Ex 
_ change, fl* tn 
. gfcatoEaUwe 5 „ 

^ . I**®... R ‘; 

Total Rsveniie,, 


t 

8 , 461 , '* 92 ] 

847,09 

*16,37* 

1,^7,764 

1,14S,978 
67 .694 
867, 
90,0 9 , 
647, 8 8 
14536J 
88,44 1 
44,074. 
64,618 
426,7*0 


^811.00 
April to 


86,719 

907,920 




Incroaso 


ft 

8,810,880 
3-8,t0 v 

184,158 
1,807,465 
0lrt^6« 
1,4 I, lev 
3,670,8. 5 
4.6^,548 
531,84 

0| 

474,' Bi 
140^81 
,8M),-97 
149,854 
155,574 
«4,4J^ 
147, 69 
863,809 


WM7M16 
Sept, only 

409,139 

70^64 

92, 7W 

33H 


Iwiowyifij 


st 

350,3481 
41 , 10 ft | 

»V,6 h 

64 ,4W 
183, 44t 
8ftA0s4 


10A3V, 

60,133] 

803,494 

3,891 

77,108 

62,760 


3^70369 


3,412 
‘ 2,947 


j^OClCOM. 


25,215 


180,548 
818,1 41 
72,254 


9^43) 

61,641 


ExrKNDItCBE 


l April to 
pofc 1809 


1 , 112,681 

963)3 
16,836 1 
m,i*n 


1379,^8 


6 

10 

n 

12 

13 

14 
16 
16 

17 

18 
16 
20 
21 
22 
£4 
£4 
26 


\ 


Interest on 1 uuded and Unfund 

I od Debt 

Intorest on oemoo Fund* and I 
other Accounts ., ,, 

il'.i, : '.h : rJri^vv backs., 

U..u ; 

|lFore*t .. ,, 

Kxciwo ou J-pirits and Dnigs 
AhWfmfX Uaxos . ,, 

Custyms ., 

bait tt ., ,, , t 

Upluiu ' 

fetamps 

Mint ; 

Post on co 

Iclegraph 

Admuiistretion . 

Minor Dopcutments 
ana justice ' 

iolioe,, ... ll 

Manno 

Education ,, 
iHocleeiasttoal „ T 

Medical bemow * 

Stationery and Frinttn*. . 
Political Agencies , . ,, i 

Allowanoea and Assktanw*.;! 
under Treaties idC? 1 
rxuu T7« 

MMMUaitom.H 

Tot*!,. 

” , Pnikid#ori» . . . 
fUrilwsyn Chi a* 1 

[public Works 
Ordinary, ( dhanEkLoni 

Do Extia. (ixrigktivn, ao 
ordinary, i ntote £MQway< 


Army,, 


► lasladwIiieomaTaxrsaUcedia tbs M, and P, w, Departoants up to Sept, only. 


1,418,122 

303,179 

2JV,U41«( 

164 , 98 / 
163,66 > 
19,881)1 
103,620 
224,087 

60,604 
00,809 
361,282 
191, ‘)o 

647 , 809 ! 

H»,»78 

U6W t m 

1 , 169,666 

913 , 994 , 

waJ 

262,708 

147,007 

248,122 

739,836 

416,199 

402,9091 


(April to 
6,939, rihl 


371® 


Total axrMdttar*. . Tgfeji 

i ""i 1 I 1 i r J. 1 3. u * ,11 


April to 
lot 1. 1870| 


Increase 


Decvoftss. 


1,662,021 

278,92V 
194,9U6a| 
1,^2,806 
163,904 
180, 168! 
24,686! 
107,471 
/ 19,626 
1,665,436, 
31, ft 58 
36^»J 
868,637 
l«b, 62i 
065,810 

n\M 

i&'tm 
1,?96, ml 

3»l,7Tf 


116,989 


269 466 
131,674 
152,074 

789,694 

486,603 

468,429 


|8, 987, 660) .*,680,911 


[Sept only 
6^02,002 


44,«J 

J4.I9W 
4,0W 

wM 

ieim 


W,7o0 

6J492 

6,056' 

>%8jl 

20M80 

2,546 
8,031 1 
8^944 


10,«6 


«i*7d 

m 


1K08M * 


24,260 

87,186 

8,833 


4,683 

25,946 

16,427 

39477 

M07 

is 


8,248 

91,048 


249 


arm 889.740 


887,808 

1481,819 




« iwdudfs BriWris tn^A W. Dspai Waentsup t« 0ept 

S£mi H y ^ uj /| 


07.440 

8,801 

*9,686 
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PE1CES OF FOOD THROrrOHOTJT IITOtA.— L asMT. 


Bengal.— 81st B: 


1*70. 


Buedwak Division. 


Orissa 


Dacca 


Patna 


BKAUaALFOIUS , 


ttONTHAL PERGHB, 


Presidency 


Rajbhahte 


Chota Naqpoki. 


Chitkaoonq 


^Burdwan 
Bancwrfth ...... 

iBoorbhoom ... 
Moagklv ..... 

llcwrab » 

Midttftpoi'O 

Bolasore « 

Cuttack ...... m» 

Pooroe ... 

Darning 

Goalparah 

Kararoop 
Li okimporo ... 
Nowgong 
Seubsaugor ... 

Daoca 

fflftekerffin#,:... 
r.irivc<lpo."o 
Mytrumsing ... 

Sylliet 

Caohar 

Patna 

iOyu 

|e5ntun ....... ,* 

Shahabud 

[Tirhoofc 

iBkauptlpon- .. 

Monghyr 

Purnook 

[Godda .. 

Nys Doonkah., 
Rajmehal 
Doogkur. 
Calcutta.. 
Nuddea .. 
Jeasoro 


24 Porgunuaha! 
HajaUahye 
FJogTouh ... 
Dinaporo 
Mftldah ... 
iMoorskedabad. 

Pubna 

Uuagpore ... ., 
Loh&rduggft ... 
JHazaroebagk ... 
|Maunbhoom.. 
iSinghhoom ... 
Chithagong 

Frullooah 

iTipperah, 


25 

5P 

22 

19 

32 

34 


£1 

17 

20 

IS 

Iff 

Iff 

20 

27 

26 

26 

201 

m 

24 

30 

24 

20 

22 

27 
27f 
81 
2 8 
84 

28 
•26 
20 
20 
21$ 
283 
24* 
281 
S71 
86 
251 
2fiJ 
30 
24 
28 

24 
32 
48 

25 
27 

JSL 


Whm^g 

Iff 
16 
Iff 

15 
10 

9 
12 

l f 

20 

16 
10 

1°0 
11 
U 
16 
0 
8i 

9| 
21 ; 
23 
23 
20 
22 
19 
25k 
26 

19 

14 
16 
22 

20 
16 
i7i 
12 

10 
18 

15 


9 r rupee 

Seere* 


*i 

n 
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Noeth Western Provinces.— S lBT December 1870. 


Meerut Division. 


Kumaon , 
Robilkund! 


Asra 


Jhanbie 


ALLAWAHAtt 


Bsnakk* 


AJBKRB 


Dehra Dhoon 
Sahoruupore 
Moozufferuugger ... 
Meerut 

Boolundskukur 

Kumaon 

GUrhwal ... 

Bljnour 

Moradabad 

Budaon 

Bareilly 

Skahiehanpor© 

Tern Pergunuah 

Muttra 

jAgra 

Furruckabad 

LMynpoorio... 

Etawali 

Ktah 

Jaloun *m 
J hanale 
Lidltltporo. .. 
[Cawunoru ... 
Futtekpore 
Banda ... 
Allahabad... 
Humeorporo 
Joctnpore ... 
Goruckporo 
Bustee 
Arimgurh ... 
Mhmpate ... 
Benares .«* 
Ghatoepore * 


Lucknow DrviiioN 


Sait a pore 


Vtkabab 


Rot Bakulev. „ 


$ Lucknow 

WWBO. 

Barabunkeec., 
Soothe .. 
Huron! 

Kkertxj 
fymtad .. 

' Baraioh 


4m 


21 


18 

28 

M 


6 

0 

6 

6 

4 
2 
1 

5 
8 

14 

6 


18 

17 

10 

21 


19 

20 
17 


18 


0 

15 

0 

2 

18 

't 

0 

18 

0 

0 


Khrjab*— Week Ekbihg 8i«r 


-* — ir 

Delhi l^ms. 


t* 


HMSAJ8 
AMBjft&A \] 

Jmvmum 

’ i »» 

Uh iitrarV, 

It 

La! ore Vi 

GUJARAT ti 
11 
II 

MooItan V 

II 

II 

Dbr. t. Khan 

ft 

Peshawar V 


Delhi ... 
.Gurgoon... 

KofflaA* *i»i . 

••fWIsar n. 
Bohtuk ... 
SirsA 

Amballa .. 
Ludianab 
Simla ... 

J ullundhur 

Hoahiarpore 

Kangra ... 
Amritsar 
Syalkot ... 
Gurdaspor© 
Lahore .. 
Feisroaeporo 
Gujeranwaila 
Rawul Pindi 
Jfkelum H f 
Gujarat ... 
Shakpore 
Multan ... 


& 


ontgomery 
MowLffuuovur 
Dora 1. Khau ... 
DoraG Khan... 
Bunnoo... 
Peshawar «* 

Kokat 

Huzara 


'mmsxri 

18 8 

u r Uv. 

17 8 


20 


1 


n 


18 


18 


A 


i« 


13 8 


15 8 


11 




19* 

■-»* / 


9 i 

^s. i ^ 

14^4^1 

on 1 

8 .<•/, 1 


U 


‘0" ' 


Central rito vinces.— 3 1st December 1870. 


Na^obe. Nagpore. . . 

Bkundara 
;Chand* .. 
Wurdah 
Balagbat .. 
[Jubbulporo 
Saugor . . 

Dumoh . . 

Mundla ... 

iSeone© ... 

Ner^dda. Baitool ... 

|Ho*hungabad 
Chindwara 
Nursingporo 
Nimar . 

CHirTBESOURH. (Booporo .. 

[Belaspoto 


— — 

Rico* I 

- 20 

14 

15 

1 

16 

0 

14 

0 

j 24 

5 

20 

6 

J 22 

8 

26 

6 

22 

1 

15 

14 

, 

l i» 

"N 

8 

10 

12 

l W 

6 

17 

8 

; j s *. 

9 

26 

3 

1 n 

14 

18 

» 

s« 

*-* 

7 

8 

«BER It 

ms 




Upxer Gody. 


Sumbulporo 

ISoronoha... 


Wheat. 

Rico. 



36 

5 

16 

0 

20 

© 

12 

8 

15 

0 

15 

4 

12 

4 

17 

5 

27 

0 

15 

5 

13 

1,2 

19 

4 

33 

14 

18 

4 ; 

17 

0 

22 

o ! 

15 

0 

20 

0 1 

25 

© k *. 

14 

0 I 

1 

0 

13 

8 | 

0 

0 

14 

0 

18 

0 

35 

0 

13 

0 

13 

3 1 

11 

12 

24 

0 1 

25 

0 

14 

0 

85 

0 

20 

o j 

So 

0 

8 

0 ’ 

8 

0 


Madras. — October ( latest quotations.) 


NoIthebn Section, 


Creed Districts- 
Bam Centre. 

Cafvery. 

l 

Socthebn Section. 
W»st Centre. 

WIST. 


Qfinjam 
lyizagapatam,. 
Godavery 
Kistna 
Nelloro 
Cuddapal. 
Bellary 

Kuruool 

Madras 
North Arcot.. 
South Areot.J 
Tan j ore 
Triokinopoly 
Madura 
Tinnerelly . 
Coimbatore. 
Noilghorrle* 
Salem 

(South Can oral 


2nd.Sort Rice* 
1869 1870 

Ha. Rh. 


314 

409 

290 

363 

364 
421 
363 
419 


434 

399 

418 

442 

44$ 

475 

711 

406 

4S3 

463 


284 

315 

286 

932 

826 

419 

877 

413 


299 

204 

909 

344 

432 

405 

533 

390 

872 

893 


ChoHtm. 
Fuzly 1869 1870* 

Rs. Be. 


285 

224 

162 

184 

164 

181 

121 

155 


288 

240 

204 

184 

m 

281 

920 

214 


195 

178 

128 

203 

1117 

210 


143 

152 

154, 


239 

320 

180 


Bombay Pmmidency. — October {latest quotations.) 


-V 




Colftba 

Tonna ^ «> 

Hukaagberry 
Dapoolle, D. , 
Vingoria i f* 

Sawunt Wwreo 
North Canara 
Surat <i 

Breech b s 

: 

ital • 


Atta^r ntpbo. 
5J Seora. 

£ , 

C« 

7 k ii 

i n 

8 n 

% , 

a s 




l 


Rewa Kanta , , 

Ahmednuggur . 
Naenick 



AUa per rupees 



4 

■H 


‘ a 




X 





**.»%««. tax nawMi spoBoiasT. im 


, mil l I I gs 

j( * ^tjliip 1Wwit|i»nwi m Klim OowMona* Tmubuuxb nsr Iotu. X«»-TO coiitiuBTED WITH PERVIOUS YEARS. 


1 

Mw. 

June. 

Wy, 

Aagwil;. 

Ootober. 

November. 

IP9II 

Ra. 

m 67, m 

1,27,91,214 

87,84,864 

2,05,84,544 

47,80,982 

ai f §4,788 

8,72,42,816 

66,68,284 

2,89,82,294 

1,18,96,102 

1 , 49 /i 1,970 
27,80,490 
2,41,38,186 
63,08,804 
1,14,40,981 
8,83,56,1^0 
68,20,440 
8,04,71,972 

Ra. 

1,82,48,815 

S,H'^4S6 

62,19,612 

1,17,81,232 

8,05,08,288 

68,88,106 

8,07,98,846 

y 

1,86,16,866 

1,12,28,907 

S2,K»,4» 

2,14^9,8002 

I,(«;06,9M 

3,86,10,012 

61,63,063 

2,76,09362 

Re. 

1,47^87® 
1,28,20 478 
Al,59,840 
1,52,06,179 

w$ y m 

83^1,888 

1^8,78,648 

60,31,696 

2,43,70,457 

Rs. 

1,83,52,728 

1,21,74,892 

86,45,337 

1) 90,74,077 
47*42, 276 
92,40,874 

1*83,07,081 

56,52,447 

2) 50,50,416 

Total. 

iW7.es 

• 

• 1868-69 

« 

18,63,02,461 

14,22,29,014 

14,00,50,089 

12,29,02,760 

10,73,15,388 

11,75,13,072 

11,49,78,104 

11,62,04,798 

11,00,92,880 

9,63,10,342 

7,89,89,348 

7,15,22,402 

11,78,88,601 

11,81,90,260 

10,94)54,805 

10,02,49.204 

7.04,14,121 

8,14,11,652 



1’ " 
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Silver received and coined in the Mints or Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 1869-70 



Calcutta. | 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Bullion or Coin reoeived 
during the month 
valued in Rupee*. 

Coined and 
examined dnr 
ing the month 

Bullion or Coin re- 
ceived daring the 
month Taluedln Re. 

Coined and 

examined 

during 
the month 
valued in 
Rupees. 

Bullion or Com reoeived 
during the month Valued 
in Rupee* 

Coined and ex- 
amined dur- 
ing the 
month valu- 
ed in Rs. 

• 

Govt. 

Merchants. 

valued in Rs. 

Govt. 

Merchants. 

Govt. 

Merchants 

June 

July . . m 

August . 

September 

October 

November 

1,148 

1,201 

00,665 

39,122 

8,487 

520 

24,650 

2,722 

2,020 

8,28,445 

2,12,373 

59,349 

10,38,778 

9,30,351 


14,509 

8,694 

644 

8,903 

3,806 


18,577 

88 

40,624 

8,241 

1,44,604 

14,07,061 

1,03,558 

43.681 

49,656 

1,09,243 

92,117 

22,11,376 

20,51,075 

11,28,636 

8,28,585 

1,58,025 


Statement of the amount of Indian Government Currency Notes in Circulation, of the amount of Coin and 
Bullion Reserve, and of the Government Securities hold by the Department of Issue of Indian Paper Cunency 


Date. 

Circles of Issue. 

Balance of 
Issue 
Account. 

Retired by 
other Office* 
of Issue 

Currency ! 
1 Notes in 

1 circulation. | 

1 

Silver Coin 
Reserve 

Silver Bullion 
Reserve 

Gold Bullion 
Reserve 

L. . 

Reserve in 
Government 
Securities 

Total 

Reserve. 


* 

Rs 

Rs 

! 

Rs 

■* 

Rs 

R* 

Rh 

Rh 

80th Nov. 1870 . 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Calouttn 

Madras 

Bombay 

Allahabad 

Lahore 

Calicut 

Trichinopoly 

Visagapatam 

Nagpore 

Kurrachee 

Akola 

3,53,89,120 
96,20,780 
4,11,38 070 
74,14 960 
44,09,840 
14,70,470 
18,21,650 
5,05,880 
45,90,330 
47,68,390 j 
27,86470' 

75,340 
; 3,29,120 

1 42,340 

87,48,360 

1 20,94 220 

6,20,410 

1 15,67,740 

! 1,35,8X0 

[ 1,21,750 

22,77,850 
1,45,250 

3,53,18,880 
92,91,010 
4,10,90 730 
36,66,000 
23,15,120 
8,41,060 
2 53,810 
3,70,000 
44,08,580 
24,90,540 
20,40,220 

1,87,99,590 
55,78,500; 
2,45,40.099! 
02,64,189, 
36,53,603 
12,20,181 
10,28,631 
3,11,611 
40,41,0081 
42,41 064! 
27,84,870 

36,08,488 

9,15,371 

3,12,496 

1,18,20,987 

17,28,404 

1.31,49.800 

11,03,291 

7.00. 037 

1.00. 0 '*9 

1.00. 059 
1,00,059 
6,47,90*2 
6,00 106 

2,96,41,560 
73,00,970 
8.80,05,930 
73,57,480 
48,83 700 
13,26, ,40 
17,23,000 
4,11 570 
45,88 970 
47,41 170 
27 84 870 


Total 

n, $9, M, ml 

1,11,07,210 

10,27,42,150 

0,80,55,032 

i 

45,2*^859 

! 

3,12,495 

2|98 50,704 

^ 10,27,4 150 


Calcutta, Department of Issue of Paper Currency E F. H A RBI 8 ON, 

6th December 1870. Head Oommigmouer 


Statement showing the Amount of each kind of Currency Notes of the Bombay Circle in circulation on the 

diet day of December 1 870. 
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THE mWAN ECONOiHST. 


Jin? 16, 48721 




TOT NEW BANK OF BOMBAY. j BANK OF MAO BAS. 
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^ *1 / j ^ rr U r 


* M 1 

SWee Stab in Wttih #es*se% 

„" * A NEW EDITION 

M 

OF TBS 

INDIAN PENAL CODE, 

CONTAINING AM, TEE AMXNDUINT6 OF THE 

*» WBW act 

Sr r. OUESIE, Em, 

THE WORK 18 COPIOUSLY ANNOTATED TO DATE AND CON- 
TAINS ALL THE PUBLISHED BUUNGB OF THE HIGH 
COURTS, fee. 


THE INDIAN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

, ' Limited, 

i Rxoisteso trsrima Act X. of 1866, 

" Hus O»nc*-rlOM5R0T. 

DIRECTORS. 

Chairman, W. WeLnevy* Biq«, * Manama , *ta>$ i f Cmer /«<$*« (®4 ) 

0. J Gulins, Keq. ,,, 

K 0, Hmds, BaJ,... *. * „ AUdkaM Bank. 

W. Hobson, Km * Mwuwm Savings Bank. 

3 C Firry, llsq . n %r ■ h* s» * .■• J“ i 

t I'o^pw *ii* Vj "»•»■ ■ #■-* ‘ -f ■ ..■*!». 

C W i.t>weU, Eq.... . » ffacovntd Service Bank , 

P WAtfw, Ssq..,..,. ... „ Jfcimsfer «< Law, 

fthelkli Ellntiea Bax, 

MEDICAL ALVIJpJR 
William Moir, Esq., Civil Surgeon, Meornt, 
SECRETARY 
D. Lancaster, Esq, 


Jk THIRD EDITION, 

Considerably Improved and enlarged, 

criUdF/S CRIMINAL PROCEDURE CODE, 

TO wall i l AMMTOi A$ AX APPENDIX^ TH* ACTS BEARING ON 

tkn oRnarNAL procedure code. 

The j rm of this, the latest annotated edition, 
Cash, fix. 7, with forwardal cost. 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW, 


A Journal devoted to Indian Topics, the Review of Indian Publication h mrt 
tliu \ ernaeulnr Literature of the day. Published quarterly 

Trico per No, , Ra fi 

,, ,, Annum , ,,20 


Ihc Review it sent Tout fitt t<i all parti of Jtu.Ua, on receipt of Its 17 paid in 
ADVANCE 

RATES OP ADVERTISING 

Per hitui Via Ip 

l Pago 10 3TQ, 

i . ..0 JO 


TnouAjS S Smith, PvUishcr, City Proas, lSBcntluck Street, Oalcutta, 


OPINIONS OP THE PRESS. 

Tur Centenary number of the Calcutta JIhHcw which hue wit appeared cxhlWtH 
n marked improvement upon its predocewiors foi nom« time p is+ It has not 
only increased in bulk bu tuntaine a huge variety of i imllv able ai tick h on #uii 
JectH of generaUntoi at Euiopean as well as Asiatic -~knyh»hinQn Apul Ifl, K70 
Fiom our Advertisement column* It will bo seen Unit an ov eni linpoitan to t n 
history of the < AIXIKTa REVIEW lias latoly ocen red Foi tiio fir-tn <ot 
Blnco that serial whs set on foot a second edition bus bten onlled bn. Jvn (I 
In the n liable num' er, and wchopo that oven Rucoeeding unit in tlu centuiy 
will desene the same popuktnty.— Pioneer, September v 


There can be litfcledoubt that we ska t soon be pi-acUoallv conipeliod to mcke 
up our mind* rejkar tng tho Inst means Of introducing a ^ohl curi ui.cv into th a 
country; and if any of our readers should d'sirefi mak > lmnMolf man rot 
the whole question, he cannot do better i han read a alt v t artiolOf ent-rt led 1 Oi r 
Fotchk Coinao*,” la the October number of the Calcutta fltum - Ewhahman 
November 8, 1870. 


The Chief Features are 

ALL FUNW INVESTED TN GOVERNMENT 4P^URrPtK3. 

0?HE ENTIRE DIRECTION 13 IN INDIA. 

A rottnrt of 1" nor cent, of th « Pre m un xs ffua^Antoel after t ro third year to 
those assured on tins h with Ptoftt” . c d » with pr jipjtl of a quinquennial Bonus 


AGENTS. 


Agra 

. . 

, Tlmsorenan tod 'ervioo Tank 
f \;r. Sfi'i, A’Uhk 

Allahabad,'. .. 


< \ '.ih-i »:l ii.iR t 

l Urn oionflOted »«nl« Hank 
, C W KinlnCh Rsq 
. Uncovyna ted Service Buuk. 

T)t E JT Lazarus. 

, Me»ar«, W Watson* Go. 

Allygurh ...... 

Bareilly 

Benares 

Bombay 

Guwn ore 


Bank of Tipper India. 

Calcutt 1 

. . 

1 Bank of Gal »tfcn. 

\ W If ritze & On. 

Parjoelnig 


. M«- ra J Doyle & Ce. 

Pol hi .. . 


D^l hi and L >nW‘ n Dank 

Diimiuie .. 


Mes t« W H Joiio»*Cq. 

T y^ahad 


. Bunk of (Jppoi India 

Gwalicx 

| v . t 

Mtwu V Lowin A C 0. 

Unw ah . 
Jubbulpoio ... 

^ ; 

,, Ruuhton Brnthois 
„ Uowa rt Brothera, 

.T w Lf*tt K«q 

Puntaub Bonk 

Lahore . , . 


Lu know .... , 

... 

/ Delhi and I,ondnn Batik 
' \ Onde r» nd TTnit -d 8en lflfl Bank 

Madras . .. 


. H r Uilby Kiiq 

M rant hr 

• , . 

H ward Brothers 

Monghyf .. 


Moaira 1 lu mas Sc Cr> 

Vooltan.. . 

. ,♦ 

Bn pinb hmk 

M > radaba l 


Jlohiicnnd Biuilr 

M Milmu n , , 


. N T! P nor Esq. 

Mur ico 


1 Mess 1 J Thorpe A Co. 

1 » u jaub Bnr k 

M IS GO lo . 


( iiftlhi an l Lm< 0 > R/mk 
| M ih none Shu g Bank. 

M anffnrporu Tube t 

11 k rs W 11 JoiiCA * Co 

INairp to 


11 wad Hrotl er« 

N nrr . 


T no v n luted Mivlco Rank, 

F sh iw ir . 


, V u Dnl H/jq 

Rawul Phiden . . 


/ if sr« 1 J h ifM* A ( 0 

1 r uq io’» B mk 

RtDYOon .. 


1 ; Tin H u 

Samou* 


.JAB th 1 Cnq 

Simla 


Sirnl 1 H 1 k C irporai Ion 

Umha la ... 



Hnnl . IU ik t up ration 


Agents rooulr dob at t 1 11 nhn vunvjx ioa ex st 

Forms of prop s*d, ThW h of H iten an l «1 tm L isr lofoLmutiou may bo obtaint 1 
l>y letter a on appicatiuii to any of th Agents, or to 

p Lancaster, 

Meorut lUh Vovoiubor 1870 Seoretary. 


Owb of the most sparkling, hr well as most useful, articles In tho new number 
of the Calcutta BevUte, is the one on “ TtAvaxTioa xtt Bshoal ” Ibid, November 8 
1870. 


ENGLISH AND INDIAN AGENCY. 

rpHE undersigned will, from the 1st February 1870, reduce 
X bis Commission from 6 to per cent, for all orders to be t xecuted vis the uaee 
Canal. 

Up country orders must be accompanied with a remittance of 26 per cent or a 
reference In -Calcutta. PEULTVAL J WAITE, 

10, CUve Row, Calcutta. 

AfSBtt, 

London \ . . * ,3/fmri. Smith, Sm4cr, dCo... .17 (trace Church Street 

Southampton , > • / Pa. Do, ... 4 Oriental Place, 

JHimS . ::. !. Do, Do MlUbay Road, opposite the Balt - 

way Station, 

litxrpcol m, O. R Pttyne. ... .28 Brunswick Street. 


then 

<*<W6 


A minimum charge qf «#. ttill be made for Shipping Goods in England; but f f more 

IM, A wuit liw i tfuiwd 1 » M. il /AM 

For landtag, clearing, «wt pmoarding Goods from Calcutta, if over 50 cases, U. a 
tee, ifovsrW ft. a cate, \ 


HJBE OXIDE Op IBON TAINT. 

u 8 *^ rA t .*• i 

ClM dbM A,«r ' W > 


It. ntmjiuffi niwrt^BiirtWij 


“ ** maul4 "‘ 

ci'a iMtefaht * co. 



Dead Orncs— Queen Insw^uncs Bud Hr (pi, 1 tnrpool 
Capital— B2 0 0,11*0 (Two Million*) 

TnvsTHkB— Sir Tbomiu L iwsrd Mov$, Bart , Oh dn top tier Bushell, laq , and 
EdWH^i Hfmth L*q 
DlKfcOXoHM 


fa a r»jf an— Bernard Hall Esq 
DxroTy Chairman -R W. Kelly, E»n 


U I ll‘ *' 6 r a 

. ‘ 1 " ■ 'l^ i. ■ 1 

.r**M *) >ds , Esq, 

1 1 . v • '. ■ . 

ri' 1 «s 1 '.is: . ,iq 

uj si'll in H. dall, u-sq. 

T s trick Hunter, Esq. 


Willliitu Hind, E»q 
Ocor ft H K rferd, Esq 
Pe*er Maxwolh Vs»l- 
Pet>r M’l agar), L«q. 
John T T^drnn, Esq. 
John Hharp, Fsq 
h!. W J otrode. Esq. 


J B. Thomson, Ksq 


Actuart and General Manager - J. Moncrteff Wilson, Esq. 

Sur-Managrr -'Th roa» Walton Thomson 

Banknrn —The Liverpool Cvramor.ial Bsak, and the National Prorineisi Bank 
of Encdsnd, 

Auditors— M rssrs, Hsrmood, Banner* 8on, ■* ■- ‘.n7.’i'‘. 

Pnv«iciAKs— James Tu<mimil f M D., Ltverpi ■ J L I* . ck London j 

F. S. Stedman, M U , Bombay . 


The rates 0 9 Upomium IWr Use and 0fe In«ursncfts will be found as mnBsrat* m 
those of othir FI st Ul M , OfiBvS. Policies are Issued ud i or ih Life bmnefk of tkle 
Cotnpauv na **' 1 e*ta Huh' d in Bomba) , on Civil llm, abd Mil it try Lives In CWtt 
fmpU'y. ^ 

F r fylbtr in formation «nd pankulsrs, at- d. for proepi-etnuos, fee * regarding 
Fire n“<S lnutauces, fqrpiy to 

LAWRENCE A Co., 

VoatoKf&Mt J»Da»ry]67l. Agent, to Bolstaf. 



this nr 


i&fi. 


print. 


- mw r& 4 &%: 

* (At half the prim o/#» M tdMon,) 

A NEW AXD BEyiS^ EDITION 

or v$i 

• QUMmiBO LBQtiDtATiTB ACTS 

or TffiE 

GOVERNOB,0ENMAL OP INDIA Of COUNCIL, 

From 18W to March J&74 iawtadw j ore paras, 4,5 4(1 
lift A Handsome Royal too. mis. 

By 0, S. FAGAN, Esq., Hgmrt*r.af-Z<iip, 

Chief Judge of the Court of Small Causes, Cawutta. 

1. The first edition vm published in IMS, *t E«- 60, sud was verr *oco enfc of 


IMPORTANT REDOOTION Mf THE RATES OP 

a fire nrstfEAiroE. 


ENGLISH A m 


Darius the list nine ysars, the statute taw of Jodi* he* undergone very 
us and important addition* end alterations < and a second edition h« tong 


been sotted for 

A Th^prwgnt edition eanUlne statrecta. marginal and toot nnbis.a ohrono- 


(SQ 


- — - - j-J w ****** table of ell Acte repealed or modified, and a 
new, end ftiU Index, The Index* forming vet 4,* u alphabetically eawn* 
nd le veiy wmprehMietvc, containing references to Year, Act, Sqeltoa, 


'atoms, end Fife. It old toe found a moil valuable addition to the work, end 
wttl effftrd the eaeitot poaafbta reference to tie contents The present edition 
tnolndes the results of nine year*’ additional legislation, and, In the hope of sec or* 
»ng an exieaeJre seta, le putoUehed at half the price of the first edition None of 
he unrepeoled Acts have been omitted, except those which are applicable exolu- 
lvely to the Straits* Battlements ; and every repealed or modified Act is duly 
accounted for in the Table end in the foot nodes to the Aota-i « , it is in every 
instance stated toy what Act, SecfcHo.Ond Clause the repeal or modification has 
been affected. The foot notes also contain reference* to reported cases, abstracts of 
High Ooert Rulings and Orders of the different Governments and administrations 
line ring on the eungaot of the Text 

8 The Acte in force relating to the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, British 
Btutnah, end the Other Mon Regulation Provinces, are all included 

4. Printed alipa showing the amendments made by the Penal Code Amend- 
ment Act No. XXVft. of W70,nave been inserted in the body of the work, opposite 
the Sections of the Acts and Schedules emended* to that In perusing the original, the 
amendment will be seen et the seme time t while the emending Art itself will be 
found at the end of the 8rd Vol 

6. There ere several important Bills now before the Supreme Legislative Council 
These *f them which may be peeled into law during the present Session, will be 
supplied as an Appendix to parch seers of the present work, without any additional 
cdst bipond the postage. Printed slip* will at the same time be forwarded for in- 
aartton in the anginal vol*. at the page* of the Acts amended 

0 Thus the present edition will embrace the Acts, In the most concise form of 
reference, from 1824 to the end of the prevent sitting of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, and will bo, Without exception, the moat complete and latest compilation 
of the Legislative Acts of India now before the public or ever published 

7. The Seek hsa been got up in the beat style, ‘ " 

and the Type is new bud of a large clear face. 

PRICE FOR THE 4 VOLS 
In stitched Wrapper . Ra. 82 \ These rates are strictly for 

In Cloth «. .. , . „ 8G / oaab wtffc the older If credit 

In half-low calf . . . • . . , . „ 42 >be taken, there will bo an m- 

Forwardal coat by registered post, Ra ft. the set of l crease of Rs 3 upon the price 

dvota S of the Book 

* This volume Is still m the Press, but will be issued in a few weeks. 


ffstiw Lira Iasarad os syafl tjaas Is wp w s s . * 

rat ABOUT* 

. .Head GAoee, Patawwtoo Buildings, Rithopagafe titrate, Londto, withbraaohae a t 
Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, Dublin, Southampton, Hamburg, Antwerp, Breseeb, 
Rotterdam, Melbourne end Bombay. 

The Life Deperkmest. 

Offers the following advantages j— 
t — Moderate premiums. 

It/— Oae calendar month's grace allowed for rasuwel j, 

UL— Ltbwal preriston for wm-forfeittsw 4f PeUsto* 

IV. — Fixed surrender value after 8 years. 

V, -Freedom from unoeosesary reatrioUoos *a be tore!#* reri d awce and 
VI,— cJoSdSSmol reduotton to BagRah rated On return of the Howard to 

Europe 4 

VII -Miiitary men holding Clril epM|atm*nta rednoadto Oivlltan. iotas. 
Vlli.—EitjktyjMr cent . of the profits divided among the assured In thepaiiucipat- 

*x ! -Mo^cK^a^Snps p*w*^^ the CfettWy unleaf the wteunt he 

less then Its. 2.800. 7 

XL— No charge for assignments. 

XII —Prompt settlement of claims. 

Fire Department 

Owing to the Company being free from combination, Fei tata n are gremtaL carer 
Lag property in all parts of the presidency, at name 2§ to 80 per seal, Mow the 
rates of other Office* in Bombay. 


the paper la of the first quality 


WYMAN ft Co., 
Publishers 


Here Street, Calcutta, January 1871. 

~~~~ ~~™'* rps r* Tmpdktan t to 

TOAVEXaLEES AND OVERLAND 

PASSENGERS. 

ASQUITH AND COMPANY , 

No. S2, Apollo Street, 

Opposite the Secretariat#, 

BOMBAY, 

ClaU special attention to the following requisites which can always be procured 
from thmr Establishment at a few hours notice, and will be found suited to all 
climates . 

1 Overland Butt 1 doz Cambric Handkerchiefs, 

1 Wa m Rult ... ., . . 1 do*. Colored Handkerchiefs. 

1 OvorOoat. 1 doz Merino Books 

1 Rttg with Strap ,, 1 do* Cotton Books 

2 Sleeping ^ulta . 2 doz Linen Collars 

8 Flannel Shirt* t Railway Portmantean, 

8 SUk and Wool or Oxford Shirts. . 2 Overland Tranks 

« Under vests 1 Clothes Bag 

8 Merino Drawers 1 Courier Bag 

8 Made up Boarfa,. 1 Umbrella wit h cover 

8 Ttee . 1 Overland Chair. 

Ladies Overland Trunks 
CataJtagm* on application, combining amosi Liberal System for Cash and Credit. 
Payment, 


LAW JOURNALS. 

Free of Postage. 

JUDGMENTS 


AF the High Court* of Bengal, Madras the N W. Proviuoeg 

II and Bombay; the Latest Judgments of H. M »g. p rlvy Council ; Notes of 
Sngtt£ Gores; Leedfag Aribdeei Orereapondenre. fto 4co 
'> M Jfopa»naAare4wn apwreil <w w«4i«g »* raavaor, ami the result has been 
- “ -{Madras Mad< 


Ht^Jro pains have been spared in mating it riavaor, ami the 
eminsvaif satisfactory to all who subscribe to the Madras Jurist.'** 
Jhtdy lOfa 1888 ] 

The Jm ut ta very neatly get up end printed, and the price is so 


moderate oil to 
are sore 
Bengal 


Cash. 
.Be. 


Credit. 


ti. tO Ra 24 

* 10 „ It 

* 80 w 88 


Oalautta Raview, April ibto. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 

SrantM wwbMAfttHrs are taken, e hatfrarta auhaoriptlon tHU, 28, ta allowed 
IfyoM Is ASWASOiet the time of oaaifixiK the joumta . 

. TSA0K8R SPINKSCa, OftloaUa. 

THXOKER VININQ Jc do, BomUy, 

OALBB FOOTER, Fostbr.PbMs, H«dr«B. 

* The P. CL Judffeent, la the Jaatowy * Janrt” ltto was duly ooo month old. 


ibey. 

PoUctoa renewed and ail reasonable nta w ee e «f other 


tag Poll 

Claims settled promptly. 

For further particulars, prospectuses fee,, apply to 


Sassoon's Buildings, Rlphlnstorve Circle, Bombay. 


HILL, POLLOCK A Co., 


TIVERPOOL, LONDON * GLOBE INSURANCE 

AJ COMPANY. 


Liability of Shareholders Unlimited. 


Capital iS.000,000 
Revenue. 
fire Premiums 
Life Premiums , 
Interest 


, £ 886,81 e 

. „8WW 
. „ 1<J2,880 


£ 1, 


A«cngmUte4Pjifeds£MM ,00ft 

Capital £ * 891,752 

Life Reserve 1,878420 

Iteaerve Fund 071,410 

Undivided Profit 44J128 

Imoi^os 


Fire Department, * 

Policies of insuranco against Fire upon Dwelling Houses and other Buildings, In 
both tho European and Native ports of the Island of Bombay, ere issued by the un- 
dersigned on behalf of the Company . 

The rate on pucka-built Bungalows situated out-side the Fort of Bombay or in any 
part of tho Bombay Presidency, is now reduced to (C) six Anna* per cent, per annum 

Life Department. 

This Company offers the advantage of Fixed Bonuses accruing after five years 
annual payment of premium, mcontbgmt on profits. Policies are indisputable after 
five years Claims are payable thirty day* after admission Annuities are granted 
on very favorable terms The undersigned will isane Policies on behalf of the 
Company. ^ 

Agents in Bombay— HITCH1E, 8TEUART Jb Co. 

Agents in Cukutta— GILL ANDERS, ARBUTHNOT fc Co , 


THE standard life assurance company.— 

1 E«tabH*U«l 1825. 

With which is now united 

The Colonial Life Aasnsauw Company 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN ASSURANCES. 

An AduOumulon hiring bwn fornMd »ta : SKAtUUHB JPJW [ ASSOR- 

ANOE COMPANY ul the COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE OONPANY.th. 

tnuhiew of the UnlMd OotmwaiM will hromforth tenwuM saAer the title Of 

TheStandard Life Aunnaoe Company, 

THE ANNUAL REVENUE of the Standard Company 
£660,000, and the Aeoamutawd Funds amount to upwards t r - 

The New Buslneas transacted during t U re st yrer areountad fo.ttat. tafga 

JL RATES charged for i * 

pla^abroad 




ell the British Colonies 


LOCAL BOARDS and AGENCIES to Indta. and to 
where every raoUtywiU be afforded to (fee trawacrion «f 1 
mituas may be teeelved and olalme paid. ^ . 

Swritare wduettou of Premium on return to Europe, or other 

TfeiNew Colonial odd Foreign Proepeotua may he had on M^itaattah at the Chief 
Ofieee of the Company, or tothe Ateote at hem* or store*! ^ 

WILL. WWW 

fa _ JU 

» > b. appsiir 

ootaykiiB.-l 


RmaftT JBaaao. 


zHWmm. 

> *«■*»« .njwM. 


; >■ ^ 
i ^ 1 



YQKfeiMMh*! 


,wmxm AM. 

h» Ae jMtefMi 


ALLIAN( 


and iaotittn witt 


Wet Is liberal, 
t Han of sue© 


TO 4Stt0fc*!»f8 AND BANKERS. 
LONDON DAILY REPORTER. 

MXNOING IANS AND BALTIC GAZETTE, 

' A FIRST CLAMS ODMMBECIAL PAPER 
FUBLI8&BD DAILY IN TIME FOE THE EVENING MAILS, 


• Telegram 
LWvervooi 


Gillian!* {Patent) „ 


Abbott & Nicijqll 


Earl. Won ssi*40o. * London: 

Haberdasher]/ ........ D. Nicholson 4 Co.... London 

Afitf*teaf$ ........ , a,. David Jonhs . ...... ..... ... Birmingham 

/>Ur Printing EnAnKRLL 4 Edwards.......... London. 

Amnery Harrison 4 Co London 4 Birmingham. 

„ Faraday 4 Da vh r .. ... ... , London. 


co:::::::- * 

Afindfet Aral Moradl London. 

fjwrara * fflovmsoN 4 Copk .< London. 

2to«... v , r .,4, a..*. V. 4 J. Fnmins London. 

fmvMuWrn* .. 4 . J. Warn London 

4ms Htx»AflTctrawv& Co ....... London. 

WjaMm .. ... ....... Drnt 4 Co..., , London. 

"hra* Lowuxvjkal **» Sol* b Frankfort 

*» 4tAKnBCMw4TDRirRB London. 

dS^gnts fflO;assJs« 


Bnattt. let Ararat 'His 

“ HP ™ cj- ^nP 


J. L. MADDEN, 

AgM. 


SLOLARKB A Oo.’a 

&^feffi£E£E"£J2SLfS 

ran ppint mwm ( wH & Imimftereof 


♦ FOREIGN LIFE AND 
ANCE COMPANY 


k«ipA r. Inara out 

irastote 


arutceaaful pupils, on 


V c. 

BOA.RU or DIRECTION. 
Paasumw-Sir MoseaMonteflore, Bart.,F. R. 8. 
DIRECTORS- 

James Alexander, Esq. (Alexander, FUtclmr 4 tie,) 


fSw Proprietere kwve received tine cordial support of the leading' India, China 
AtMtasfla, end A m e ri c an Bouses ; and the private information derived from 
those sources camiot hut add immensely to the intrinsic value of the publication 
Jn addition to tbe business done In the various Produce Markets in London. 
‘The London Daily Reporter’' embraces the Provincial and Foreign intelligence 
received, from hour Jo hour in London by Telegraph , and the value of its 
Market Reports oonMftta In their authenticity and abaolutc correctness, a* they 
are suppfteo by bourne of the highest standing in each department of business 

RUBJ&CRimbN £2 2a. PEE ANNUM 
(Exclusive of Postage) payable in artvaneo 
Remittance* to he made through the Oriental Hank Corporation to 

JAMES HKRDSON, 

“ London Daily Reporter" Offlco, 
t 6-Mi, Londonhail Street, London 

To whom nil cotnmunlchiions aro to be addressed. 

GEORGE VV. WHEATLEY & Co., 

Entabltiked 1836. 

ARMY, BACKING, TRAN8IT, AND GENERAL AGENTS. 

T"‘ L0!,D0 " { 

„ Bombay go Sassoon's Buildings 

juuvtb nr akk parts or tir uoii, 

Array rwORWaneat-^Militory, Regimental, and Mess InOonts of all kind 
promptly and economically executed. 

da akifl y 28wp Ailment.— Pay, Allowances, and dividends drawn, and Re- 
mittanoes and investments effected upon favorable 
toiins. Interest allowed on Current as well as 
Fixed Deposit accounts 

Oenefal Bepavttueat, — Indents for goods of every description executed. 

The Bombay Agency undertakes local indents of 
all kinds, and executes through the ^London House 
all orders for European or American goods. 

N. B — Constituent* are I'emindnt that lime, trouble, and frefamtfw eapense are save! 
tony instrndion+bdw made full aiul complete in the fint instance dftere a margin is 
intended to be given, ftslUnitt should be stated. 

Tr Anaftt Mytfiteettti—TMB Globr Parcels Exprxsz undertakes the for 
warding of goods and parcels by the quickest, saf- 
est, and most economical routes throughout Tiwhu 
Europe, and the World. 8 

tfROIAl AOUfOiat. 

Oxorob W. Whsatlry 4 Co , are feole Agouts in Western India for the follow* 

i ng Arms : — 


I Right Hon. ©sores Joachim Goschen, M. P. 

Samutl Gurney Esq 

James Hehne, Esq , (Director of the Provincial Bank of Ireland ) 

Sir Curtis Miranda Lampwm, Hart. 

Sampson Lucas, Esq i Lucas, Micholla 4 Co.) 

Elliot MacuagUten, Esq (Member of the Indian Ccfancfl ) 

* Thomas Mastennan, Esq (Director of the Hank pf England ) 

Joseph M*yer^t^ore (I>bector th^PrerinohdBank of Ireland ) 

Sir Anthony Do Rothschild, Bart, New Court. 

Baron Lionel Nathan De Rothschild, M P. 

Thomas Charles Smith, Esq Oxford Square, Hyde Park 

AUDITORS. 

Lord Richard Gtosvenor, M P 

Mrs Riiki 

Of an eligible character ate raeagted at minimum current rates 

Repartment. 

The non-partioipating rafos of premium for European liras resident fa India have 
been very materially reduced, and the uo demon cioned Agents are authorised to 
decide upon Proposals submitted, to Issue petioles, and to settle claims. 

The Life Reserve Fund is over 

NINETY FOUR LAOS OF RUPEES 

I (which Is lrresppsrira of and in addition bo the paid up capita! and (die Fire Reserve 


Fund), being about 80 per cent of the sum assured under she Compear 1 * Life Pol], 
cles, and besides this there is the guarantee of a subscribed Capital of hot less than 
FIVE CHORE 3 OF RUPEES, 

coupled with the personal responsibility of a numerous body of wealthy Proprietors, 
For detailed Prospectuses, 1 orms ol Proposal, 4c apply to 

REMINGTON A Oo., 

Agent, for tlie Presidency of ffwwCay. 

T he madraTIqiH^a^ assurance society.- 

Sucoqssot bo Madrax Laudable Society, Eetaibllsbed in 1898. 
Regulated by Act No. 6 of 1869, of the Legislative Council of Fort hatat George. 
Head Office in Madras and no Branches 

Board of Diieotors. 

The Hon W R Arbtjtunot (Avbuthuot 4 Co ) 

W Scott, Lsq . . (Bih»y 4 Oo.) 

H. G Prichard, Esu . . (Govt flolteitor ) 

The Hon A F Brown . (parry 4 Go ) 

R C. Walker, Esq (0 NhandfcCo.) 

ACTING MEDICAL EXAMINER. ~W. H HarrA, E»G., M. D. 
SECRETARIES AND TREASURERS.— Messrs ArbdtHNOT A Co. 
The Chief diameter i*ht,s of this Boded/ are — 

Mutual ABaurance 

Policies for a term of years Issued at reduced rates, without participation In 
Surpluses 

Premiums payable half joarly, on 1st January and 1st July 
Claims paid immediately a/it r safUfaefont pi o<t/ of death Announcement of death 
in the Fort Saint George OaieKe, sufficient in the case of the momberi of the Civil 
and Military Services 

Medical fees paid by the Society on ull proposals 
PoUcitt Issued free of charge for Stamp Duty 

Assurants may reside in any part ot the Wmld, so long as they continue to pay 
the original rata of Premium stipulated in their Policies 
Tills Society being founded on the sound principle of Mutual Assurance, divides 
all its Surpluses, or so much thereof as the Director* deem expedient, amongst the 
Members, or Life Policy Holders, by deductions from Premium*, ami does not work 
for the benefit of a separate Proprietary body 
The Members of the Society consist of all persons who held Pol Ida* of Assuranc, 
upon thoir own Uves, or upon the lives of others, tor the duration of life 
fho Directors mast be residents at Madras, and are elected by the Members 
The Society's funds oan be invested only in Securities of the Government of India, 
or in Securities, the interest of which is guaranteed by fcho Government of India, oi 
by the Secretary of .State for India in C ouugll 
All investments are made in the joint names of three Of the Directors. 

Annual General Meetings of the Members are held at Madras, hot later than the 
last day of tha month of Match in every year. 

An Annual Audit is made of the accounts of tlie wwtety, and the reports of the 
Auditors submitted at the Annual General Meetings 
Quinquennial valuations, made by a London Actuary, of all the Assets and 
Liabilities. Tha auxt valuation will be made as from dint December W70. P>e- 


duetlm fiom Premiums thei eafter (morning payabl* for tfu mming Quinfurntrliim. 

The returns made to the Policy Holders from the formation of the Society to 
January, 1848, up to June, 1869, Inclusive, (In addition to the accumulation of a 
tonsidereMe Reserve), hare averaged 47 per cent uj “ *’ ' 

for further particulars, forms of proposal, 4c , a 


Madras, January 1870. 


<m the Premhuns paid half-yearly, 
iply to 

ARBUTHNOT A CO.- 
Secretarial and Treasurers- 


rdlnburgh Family Hotels BIVEB VIEW, 

JJ Pleasantly situated in the raovt ocntraJ part of the station, near the Church 
and Mall, and within easy distance of the Library, Club, and Assembly Boom 
and entirely removed from tbo Bazaar. 

gft n conduce bo sV^r comfort. 

Booxns av ailabla fo r Private Families by the reason, month, or day. Bavly 
appUoa on . T ¥ PROWUtlTOB* 

fara^uiMwa re-* »«&,*-* 

MBS. BIECH'S SCHOOL, WoodUin« Lodge, Nynee 

ilL TAL^A few vaoanoios foi Boarder Pupils. 


mmaamm m&v sx , , , , 4 1(|| f 


T«B SQUOAtyiaS apPlAHC® COMPANT, LIMJttp 
rpBi£ nnWi.ign.il «m jUrpund to ACCEPT RISKS and 


Joflttafi UtDK«*b«r\m. 


\ 


4 * Cfl., 

fflQTSUiies end Mafligert, 


ROWLAND A CO-, 

SADDUBKY & HARNESS ESTABJUSHMENT 


> 4 




uVb* ft, ATdptfotf $?re©<, FWfy 

A LL order# will be promptly attended to and « 

ii <Hl Orders from oututatiow tm»* be accompanied by a remieteno© at 
rotor**** for payment In U^mbay t 

£. fcOo^ solicit special attention to tboir own Oomp^Htn far fyfatniM Uathtr 

p S. KEMP & CoT ™"'~ 

PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, ‘BOMBAY. 

EtUtllithed, January 1808, 

A TMSTION is confined to business striatly connected 

JCJl with tint of WholMri* tm4 Srta'l Ohcmfato and Druggltu i And by mean* o» 
Ottr eonnMttea erlto mdawif Fo retgn ar.4 English manaructanera nod irapnrters, we 
claim to to able to supply 0 u*» sad Chemical J?rep ‘rations of the first qua ity at the 
oweat remunerative prices, 

Wo are the Sole Importers of the celebrated 

0OA Powder, 

a medicine whose oxtraordinry ouratlms powers in Parasitic Blugworm Is renowned 
throughout the torrid Slone 

Our well -know u preparation < 

liquor onirettince, 

h«a tow written of by medical authority as at«nlc- and febrifuge of remarkable 
power It Is the only preparation extent which piodu ©* the precise therapeuti 
effects of the herb riittvtta, tolu* a solution of Its active pnncbla Ckirotrinw 
In fitneeular debility It Is unapproa lied by any nth r mnenv 

We are Sole Agents In India, f i the Patent Extract for preparing 

Irieblg’e Milk, 

By ths London Infants’ Pood Hn< lety 

A preparation which, sin e it* introduction into this country, lias, wc are assured 
by parents, saved many infant lives 

Medlolne Cheste 

are the objects of our uiMremltttae attention Having very Is-ge sxpsrkmce of the 
wants ofresldentt In India, •'ebnltovewo can meat a greater varl av < ■ r» l ':l:eriv*« 
In thl* respect than any nthur house A new edition of Kemps Mufia-'.ne Cats 
Companion Is now lb preparat*ou 

Preparations Which have obtained celebrity, and are 
pi upAred only by u« 




HOPE HALL FAMILY HOTEL, 

flggggjLg^ 

TSE HOPE HALL FAMILY HOTEL Us been R r«ttlv 

(5 Jzs$ 

toft Proprietors reapet 
mt tovooo^py them 
The Proprietors presume 
oftwt gwater advantages pt 
on aocoimt of its being n 
andnear enough to o«__ 

* ^u«2SS Art ^senssr "■» « 

aw: 

Wloat refreshment may to obtained. ' “ 

W an nsuti 

BORABMI mmm * 0.., pRvrfefcn.. 


Liebig's Nutritive Extern Liquid 
Moa Atomns fo r Prickly Heat. 
Tonic Hefrasher* 

Aromatic DWtlliata for claret cup 


Equatorial IWi fleuchw 
Cooler and Monrhira Mixture 
t v©r M xtnre and fcevor drm>* 
Corroborative Orqps 


iodeand uther Aerated Water in all their modification* by powerful maoUlnury. 


Waterproof Clothing 


Mj Ondaxei y> 


F HARLE\ & Co 


Waterproof Military Ground Sheets, 

Regulation Size. 

F HARLEY & Co. 


latent Improved Tarpaulins 

OF SIZES ALWAYS IN STOCK 

F. HARLEY A Co. 


Improved Patent Tarpaulins, 

PREPARED ON ENGLISH CAW AS ONLY , gufti'antcec) 

fh. Free ftwm AdhealvenaM rithar in Sun or n tin; finished cxnrvmiy lor use in hot 
SBg * Tanr odi ufttter iau^d tn ««ar mnpn # iti , B , whlch^pei fi-ctly pliable 
ft tototaneumOy combustible matter. Our u«M»Uns with ordbarv 
fo r . ?!* Atwrnal Fiwt ^Uliam* toa teem* and foum} them all 


Pn>0f ^ 

All Tarpaulin# m«ue by us arc branded 
¥ 




HARLEY A Co , Halmre, Calcutta. 


r. aa.Rx.av *. co., 

OIL, COLOR, SOAR, AND TALLOW MERCHANTS, 
IMPORTERS QY COLORS, PAINTS, VARNISHES, CAN- 
VAS, Ac,, 4c , 

IftA, m Etm, optwvt th* old C*U*U&. 

ItAlLttOAb AND ©THAM NAVIGATION ©T©!S»S. 


Messrs, KING, SOGOEN 4 Co., 

BRASS AND IJION EOTOO^RS, 

ENGINEEHS , boiler makers, and general bokers, 

TEKSBVIBRANDK FOUNDERS, 

No. 30 , UPPER DUNCANf BOL 0 . BOMBA#, 

REG most mjioottoHy to iuform tbeir Friondg m Bombay, and 


U out-etatlona, that they are pfaymA to etod«to ordem to any extent 
for Iran, Braes* l avtlng and any other hind Of Bngeerixur works 
iJ? to^eon hand, fto eaJea quanMty ofltotknugy Engines and 

Hollers of siaes, together with taw Benches with tows. Theylave for sale or 
tor hire 4 Portable Engines, with Oentrlfegul PUmpi and a lw»e quantity of 
»tb©r Mmj diner, v 

XTEW BASK OF BOMBAY, Limited, — Capital Es, 
^ 100,00,000, M Tided into 20,000 Sham of Be. OOOeaoh. First 
issue \i>m Sluuvs of Hs fiOOeaohsslU fiWO.RK) pa<d oipu Heae^vofi issue 10,000 
hares of Ita 5 jo each, on which Rs. 1D0 per Share nave been paid 
# DIKKCTOaS, 

J Maulona d, Esq , (of Mr Charles I 
Forbes A Co ) 1 

Uaptrtin G. I Hen y I 

B Volenti ne mid, Esq., (of Meaars 1 
Finlay, ricutt h Co ) I 


E 0. bassoon, Esq 


SIXTH REPORT. 

1 ho Director# beg to submit to the proprietor* the audited accounts tor the half 
} ear , ndod 1 «t Dai-ember loBt 

The period wo# marked by t x wn» (lr;.»wsu. “ .« War ragiUg on tho Conti- 
nent i»i Europe so iously aff < 1 !-: n i, v.f o ‘ten.., a--, thus inflicted a heavy 
loss on shi pern There was little 1 r Hie eOttdnut of bueinesa 


wan a’ ten <le i with unusual ilsk, Thi 


e of the |Mmr#at passing through a severe 


trio i, from which it etiU suffers Ul. „ 

Brancui s h*v#i stoutly been opened at Ooompta and EihUom without rosult 
hitherto as might lmv been anticipated lfiyUich a sewun, but th© Directors con- 
Sidorwi it lebtiftolo to occupy the ground, ail t toy aio satisfied tha 1 the result will 
be eventually satisfactory 

The balance shiotL including the «ttm brought from last half year, shows a not 
profit of its 1,70 WL-( H» anefout of this amount the D.r«xto-s, In Rccordanc© with 
th© Anlclrs of Ass station, have dsolared an ad interim dividend at the rate of 
five per cent per annum 

Thl. Will ttOMttb Rs 1,50, W0, leaving a balance *f Rs. 20,ttyJ-2.1l to to fmrried 
forward 

Hml deb « to i ho extent of Rs Afijfi fl-0, have toon made during tb^ bali year, and 
have i « en written off 

Tin :■ ->• . - ■ . <■. ■. any information from the Government of India re* 

ganlln* .r "in! 1* ■ *. • s - 

Tho 1 re »ur e» at Ahmedatod, Brooch, Dharwai, Karmheo and Poona hove been 
toa l© over to the Ba^k {* 

The officer* «f the Bank have started a Guarantee Fund with the sanction and 
attpr n-fil oi tha Diroctom. who at the next General Meeting wdl flhbmlt resolutions 
ioi adoption by the sh .^holder* in Taoognl i •« and furthemuci of t e schema The 
I, i ■c!|.|. H ••-■ » Moh it is baaed have been tested by on Actuary, and the Directors 
i .. lU , , ;i- v ..n i will prove at on c a relief to the officers and Ah advantage to the 

Tn#nk. t 

The rtwvi Qf the Auditors w annexed 

By order Of the Beard of Directors. 

* m. BA LFOUR, 

y Beomary sad Treasurer 

Bombay, lfith J anuary 1871 

AUDITOJte’ REPORT FOR THE HALF tJSAR ENDED «.t DECEMBER 1870. 

J nhb Diulotos# NaW B*J?fc *y BOltBAYt WMlTTO 

Gkxtuimkx -Tho toll »wtog «e tto r*w|fc d our «k#t fiftha Books and Accounts 
of the lSnk for the hal ft*t< eudsdl Hit Detom^teto i-« 

91 1 mttSS comSrXth. General I^ b^oea^ those tetto Balanos 
h© t a id we have toiyid them to agree. We have examined tbv blur© Registers 
is ,d w5>“ book. ,»J aooujKBU .v.H»bU tor OluoklDf V* b »bux»ta it. 

J«nor.^ lapcdM with th. But for Mfo i 


have found t 

in© i the tocuritlm depcsltad with the Bank for m 
hav O founTOcm to eorregpoud with the toourtUos Ledge*! kept at the Bank 

bSi^aiSsa assaaiws 

n W0 nave «*»,»«.« W»« &*«& tef fixed hunsandcoah 

, -Li,,. *fh»ee cunsiet of Govermn«i*t Nej»ii®nlUon, Goods and bhip,*n# De- 
JSSntemS they mu to ourop^o©,we<Kl^prottot toe Itek from 
4 Wo haw also compered the UiBrdteeoittitoa anifptuctojwd at the Head OGoe 
the account or them amtened Inthelridgw, «idb»vefoaed them to cowee- 
vnu Sonttwcu) JudgefTbOogh mmlk owaom U smh »n assertion is 


CARR BROTHERS, 

0M1, flan), and BtUitarj' ®*llo«, and Oaneial 


iaawnwSMi 


w. OKTO08 mm, BOUUV. 

A Old Court House, 


irs 


» td find ttwtu l * ba^ GjjJ 
7* We hnv© counted the . . T iWW «_ • 
a rroc vr.th ib* toliuico ^ 

‘KSSlEfiSS— 2*' - 

timet. . , 

f J lie Abstract ‘ iPjiaSiMe 
Fri4t and Loss Atotmevalito^l 


BomteTi Wfit 4tete*y MW 


,e»d Office, and they 
Bahioa, as well as 
a^ WQftehed f r by 
to the Bsteuoo 




A Manttty JownAl derated to Economic *a# 



fiqaUM oonoerning India. 


VofcJEL] 


CAI/CUTTA, WEDNESDAY*pTH FEBRUARY, 1871 


Iptetiatmmis. 


OVERLAND BOUTS. 

fTHE Peniuaalor and Oriental Company book passengers and 
receive Cargo and Paroola i>y their Steamers for — 

tt? ■ ‘ 

Brindisi ... ... ~ ... j.prom Bombay every Saturday at « ». «. 

GibraRt& *" Z 
Southampton 



No. 7. 


Madras ... 

Calcutta ... 

Penan# ... 

KSff".. ::: 

Hong Kong 
Shanghai .. 

Japan ... 

King George’s Sound... 
Sy- 


:::} 


Thursday, the 22nd December, and s vary 
alternate Thursday thereafter at noon. 


Thursday, the 22nd December, and every 
fourth Tbur»4|j- thereafter, ut noon. 


Cargo can also be booked through to Trieste, Odessa, Naples, Venice, Genoa. 
Barcelona, Flavio, I/.nd.m and Liverpool. 

A considerable reduction has been made in the Tariff of charge# /or small 
parcels to England. - 

For further partiotUans apply to 

GEORGE F. HE^RY, 

Superintendent. 

P. A O. S. N. Co.’s Office, 8, Rampart Raw, Bombay. 

AUSTRIAN LLOYD'S STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


m 


■:* ■ 

MONTHLY LINE # iTEAMRRS BETWEEN BOMBAY 
./ : ^faIE'9TE, via SUEZ CANAL. 


fPHE Coi 

A 


from. 


y intends to despatch every month a Steamer 
IESTE to BOJtBAY, and vice verad. 


Passenger Bates from Rom 

Cabin. 

....... ^ifl 


without food. 
£ 0-18 
n-18 
12-10 
„ 10-10 


"k To Aden,.. 

,**■ To Sues . „ ae 

To Port Said 80 

To Trieste 80 

Cargo taken <V,i- Trio*:«. Venice, Constantinople, Odessa, Aden, Egypt, [England, 
and Llio (juKiir.ei,;. goncmJ.i . 

Thera is ale > a «uuk.> -e." ii.'i.- Vf \TI. PTH WFR? Im): w,**:. Alexandria and 
dcsesrftfc in v- wr.h the I’ a O ( ■■ '*■ M«.! riMsunitr : ■ and from Sues. 

The Austrian L*. > c. n Ms,. susanins- Iwur A dr.* t ! i Trieste immedi- 

amly after the ar m a rj'lsc- ILn. 1 in h-i< 1 Ca i .Vin..# ft .in ri.-rn. The distance 
between AiexRuiuia and Trieste :s ir ri r‘* ■ than that between Alcxan- 
■ ■ Fla and MuniclLlae, ami the voyage tc Tries:* .► r . ■ r r. e - ;-<>■*■ .,» ^ 

a oo&HLing wip, f.*ll of variety ofhcautilV I scenery ii.»* l?'ic. c M iA - ■„ ,, 

C l of Trieste. The passage occupies only 44 t *. la;-* -f : .».«• < v.jm-y'-* 
L steaiuers arc exup'.imul or. this hue, which ore built expressly for tins ser- 


vice, with espeuia! regard to the accommodation and comfort of passengers, and 
have ouch an experienced surgeon onboard. At Trieste the traveller to Eng- 
land has an extensive choice :sr picturesque and interesting routes, occupy ing 
from three days six hours to five days to London, at an expense varying from 
£7 to £18. 

users bv the P. A (). steamers to Sue* can liavn thafr ~ 

warded 
to 

The 
tween 


Paaaeugers by the P. A 0. Co.'s steamers to Sues can liavn thafr bftggsgt 1 for* 
arded by that'C-.jmpMny'n “reaniers toSoniiwnmton, at ft charge of 10s. pel cut., 
i which the Austrian L.oyil'a Agent at Hues w.il atrond. 

undersigned Agents grant also passage ticket* for the steamers plying be- 
AUaandritt and Trieste, uuti for lIui mllvruj between Hue* end Alexandria, 


PASSENGER BATES from ALEXANDRIA to TRIESTE. 

Fzxtl Glass ...» A1S 1 Sscown Cla*» « 

Children under 10 veers at Ha.lv Fake ; under 8 years, fiiss. 

REDUCED FARES fob FAMILIES, coaming of not less then 8 Adult uuui- 
bers travelling together : — F irst Class, £ 10-10 per head, hue on n Class, £ 7-10 
per head. '■ 


Railway Tickets, front &&& fo ALEXANDRIA, with aUths privileges of 
passenger* oy the P. A O. Co.^-Fiarr Glass, £ 3 j Bscosn Class, £2 ; Child*** 
over 8 end under 10 years at Half Fa**. 






£n oophmatLan with Anstato Lloyd, Cargo for Trieste and Venice can be booked 
through from Bambar by the P. A O. Co., and the Bombay and Bengal Bteam 
r ‘ ” “ ' ^ ^ - — ' ‘ touched at by the steaiuers of 


&X&VJCB AT FORT SAID, 

ports on the Syrian, Turkish and 
ny Flag whatever from 



or British port 1 
i Lloyd's Agent 
ipanjrs regular 


ty the Com] 


via Sues 
it at Port 
lines of 


Dctttey.&AahLaoo. 


and for freight and pasaage apply to 

A.O. GUMPBRT A Oo^ 

Agents for the AuatrUm ZJoyd. 


COMMUNICATION WITH KUBRACHEK 
T — Hatieh India Stiam Navigation Company (Limited), 
Undbe Mail Conteaot with Govbbkrsnt, and m bonnection 
’dth Jhe weekly service from England, despatch a steamer to Kvbsacmb every 
Monday at noon. 


1870. 


W. NICOL A Oo., Agents 


AUSTRIAN LLOYD’S STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
TN Addition to the Monthly-Line of Steamers between BOM- 
A BA Y and TRIESTE, the Company have resolved upon oetabUah- 
ing a tmanshipmeat service at Port Said for goods shipped for Trieste by 
atioaiuftri: sailing under any Flag wliarevar, from the Japanese, Chinese, and 
Indian Barts to Meditemnean or Britiah Porte via Sues Canal. 

MOT htoa and Shippers, who avail tliemselvet* of this m.xlo of roiiveyaucM, are 
respeofenRy requested to addraea such goods to the Aiunrutn L.oy«l% Agency at 
Port IMW k wbioh will oare for then- tranvhlpmsur. ipnu ami f irwunhr.jr hr' the 
Cosspany s weekly steamers running between i'mt port and Trieste, via Alex- 
andrisK aharging the following ratea of freight 

Jwl, Skins, Tea M shillings per ton of 40 Bty. c. ft. 

fuse, Goghs, Pepper, ” ” 

GiBg^R^.OasTkcaO „ „ foowt. 

inclusive of v $ftmfcipntifot expenses, as also of eventual chsi-gm f - disembark* 
meat, storfog and re-embarkment. On ■■levi ra'^i ii ratiM-i .isu -ts. per ton of 
20 cwt. Is allowed when goods are reoeived and embarked at Port Baid by any 
other wsdiuxn than that ciftho Lloyd's Agency. 

The company undertake, at Merchant#’ request, the Insurance ogabist Sea 
risks the fallowing premium per aeaat. List D — 

From Port Said to Trieste 8 shillings from 1st of April to 30th September. 

10 „ 1st of Oct. to 81st March. 

Goods for Odessa and porta of the Syrian, T-irkish, find Greek •v>u-i» i* niched at 
- the Company's steamers, will als.» bo it.’civivl nud rir warden im me above 
es of freight. 

By order yf the IV.a*- 1 ■ D rr - ,-s. 

Trieste, ] 5th Felmiary 1870. A t '■! Mi'K’IT 4 Co,. 

' “ il»y, 88rd March 1870. Agents Of tt- \ I. ■ I'm N. A Oo. 



COMMUNICATION WITH ITALY, via SUEZ 
CANAL. 

ESSES. R RUBATTINO & Co/s Italian Mail Steam- 
ftris are running between Gbnoa and Bombay, calling at 
XflBoaJlNxrLBB, Mkshivx locoaalQhpdly Albxakdeix), Post Said, Buss, Ansg 


Tiie next eteamsn* or the aiywo r,)?ni«nv Vevtng this port will be the 
icvrij Engiisb-bu'Jt BteH'ii-sb'p *■ INDIA, ’ in- bprdon. Onpialn Domcso, 

fw.ih sumrinr aoiximmodaLl'm Tir lit. 2nd, and 8rd Glass Paasengors. Hhe is 
»#^peoterl co arrive by the end of Jnimary, and will consequently be despatched 
within she Sturt or 3rd week of February 1071. 

More preedse InfornuUion regarding her departure will bo given on her arrival. 

PASSENGER ]|ATBS 

INCLUSIVE oy ALL TRANSIT FEES THROUGH THE SUEZ CANAL. 

1st Glass. 2nd Glass. 3rd Glass. 


To Aden 

M Sues 

„ Port Said ... 
„ Alexandria . 
„ Messina 


. *irt 


. Marseilles 
ablpm«ntat< 


38 24 

. . .. 39 2fi 

. ... 46 82 

47 83 

60 84 

SO 34 

[trail 

inoe) AS M J 


Ohildnsn under 3 years, free of charge, 
fore. 


. £4 

. 8 
, 0 
. 8-10 
. 12 
, 18 
. 14 
. 14,,. 

14*10 J 


Children not Above 10 years half 


Paeecaagera are allowed to brittle th* vowi* at any qf tk • above muned MWifsr- 
ruiirm* pe**e f and are free u> ree.imo Ii. bf any oT the Company's taeatnere to the 
.,jKxrt of destination marked on their tickets. 

Pasoftngers returning within six months of their departure from B irubay by 
the steamers of tiie Company, are ci.tltieil to a reductl'ii. of fo per on the 
return for#. ■ 

Berths xn#y ha saeured in advance lit depositiog half tin? Pasangf ir,«u*T 
‘ 1 " “ of freight, anu flirilusr particulars, fl.iniv :■ 


For proepeotus, rates 
Bombay, Iftife December 1870. 


VOLK ART 11 R« VlTfKHH, 
Ageius, It diHCt'i-..: fluvim Snv.hruu ci i'onipauy. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH THE PERSIAN 
/ GULF, via Kl'RRACHEE. 

fafoMaMfry Oaroo and Ptutmger* at £m*oru, to an i from Bagdad, toith the 
. 'JBufmraiee ani Tigris Steam Naduation Company. 

rpHE BrifcWi India Steam Navigation Company (Limited), 
A Unp** Mail 0ont*act with Bovmehmbnt, will d»M»patch a 
steamer every H day* to the Pass law Gets, teaching at Xusbacitsh. Guadi’s, 
Muse At, Buwnea Abbas, Liv«a, Bvbxkbb, Fao, Maoomhbah end Bumsosak. 
Bombay, Jatmsry 1W0. W. NICQL A Co., Ageam. 

STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH THE MALABAlT 
COAST, CEYLON, MADRAS, AND CALCUTTA 
rpHE British IndiK Stawu Navigation Couipanv (Limited), 
A Uvtm Oohtiact vcm OoTsunuiNT, denMUili Maemen m ebore 
■ jth Mailt. TasinrnsurM and Cargo, every fourteen days. 

Thte nSliXSuS ttgJSftoim tolhtm'mkm* for passengers for th# N#U- 
distsfoA Maunufite and Madras, who can land at Calient for B#ypuro f 
OMtAMa^UDoe by tt&i. , 

route, picking up the stsamarte 

Bomtag, imam iVO. W. NICQL A 0o., Agent#. 
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D, g. KBlOP It Co., 

mumtOMiMit eud|Mt», imaux 

NrioUtafeit, MW- J ... 

1 TTENT10N in cotritoodto bvutti*** ataftctf? papn«q *wl *™ 

A that of WholttaUuaA Retail OKtmietimA Dragfftttt, 

«f on* conMotioa w th omlflimt fawlga w* mtt St" W th»8£t 

an, w. otaim to to. able t» mppV D jI 1 *eA OtewMi* Vnpmtunmm ™™w 

quality at the lowest remunerative prioa*. 

Wo ore the 6ol* Importer* of tho celebrated 

GOA POWDER, _ 

» toediolno whoso extraordinary curative power* in Poraoitlc Bingworm io 
renowned throughout tlio Turria Zone 

Our well-known preparation. 

liquor cMiRerm*, 

kn town wlttw nf toy modlonl anthorttw *» » Tanloan d Tnto rUtopi otiroWBt- 

^toMuamihir debility it is unapproached by any other remedy 

Wo ere Sole Agents to India, for the Patent Extract tor preparing 

LIEBIG S MILK. 

By the London Infante' pood Society , A „ aTB 

A preparation winch since its Introduction into this country, » 

•Mitred by parent*, wived many intent lives 

MEDICINE CHESTS 

■are the objects of onr unremitting attonti m H lviT * ft I ^ater^variety of 

th. warn, 7 rMlflanr* » Iwlta w» Iwltopo wo mu 

rhiu I. ill :■. th a respect than any otbm li * m A new oaiuon oi *ump » 
Mbdii-s.i ■■ - C uufmnlun is wow in preparation 

Preparations which have obtamort celebrity , and are 
prepared only by us 
Liebig's NufcnHve Fxlroot Liquid 

Ti _ i i..i n.i. U.ot 


Equatorial Hair D inch. 

Oh dura and pmrr her ft fixture 
Fover Mixture and Pevor drops 

.roroaut U *, iuito i ,r m^v «up , 0 inoborative Drops 

Soda and »thsr l Water in alUheir mi Ideations, by p iwerfal machinery 


Ros Alpinus for Prickly Heat 
Tome Refresher 

Aromatic D Unto f ir claret cup 


Established m IS 20 

C LAZARUS & Co., 

('Incorporated mth Shear wood Oo ) 

/CABINET MAKERS, Upbolfttorens, liilUaid and Bagatelle 
^ Tabic Mamiiaotureia, by appoint motif, to Hie Excellency the 

Bight H »i bit* WAHL OF MAYO, KP G 0 8 r • \ ‘Vn'iN m-u ; i‘i' kS? 
of India and tu His R lyfti Higlmcm the DUK.E Or M >IN 'JJJ * '»■ K ^OKT, 
00 8 1 In>>rtere Appraisers, Hiuse and Lj.ii! Agents, Genual * urnisnmg 
Contractors, 60 6tf, 60 A Ol, Beutmok Street, Calcutta ' 

SOLE AGENTS IN INDIA FOR SEDLEY'S PATENT 
BRIDGES. 

C . LAZAR CS & Co , fusible of the very liberal support extended 
to their Establishment during tho past itjtn years, desire on 
- „ lfcl .... * , their friends and patron* their mcmt simert thank* 

•r ,■ " that esteemed patronage wiUC Lazarus ft Co beg to 

at! ? vs ■: - •« ■: J: "• rSS 85 f“S 


nwnect to maintain tliat uniform excellence ol 
economic chargOB, with which their eatabliahmout 


mbined with 
identified 


BILLIARD TABLES 

€ . LAZARUS A Co, as Manufacturer?, invite particular at- 
tsntion to thair targe »took of ftoU.nte Bilhard Table, tho 
cunhlon* of which are oonutmeted on an entirely new print iple, aumlar to those 
■applied by C L and Oo and now In use at the Bengal Uub, and in most of th* 
CJiaba and Mena©* of the three Pre»ideiioiea 

r'lONSEOtJENT on tho nmnorous applications that C. 
V» LAZABUS A Co , have lately bad fVom partioj residing at a 
.. foYt v: Calcutta to have thoir Billiard Tables re-rushionod on C L A 

poiple. aud u Mtodtajt d» Old OMhwn. «o, 0 »loutta for rttat puyooe 


Is attended ' u . . , , 

Oo.haveb: *■...■■ * K ^ , * ■ \ J 

op baud, w » - : ■■ ■. ,■ ! ,l ' ■ 

Slate Bed 'ii’.t tuvns reifiired . . 

Dp-eo\mu t M uhm" and 

^ the oonet^t uee ' ■ . • ■ J * Z^fig^&rSrK 

di/.-S. - IMIUJ I CuRhlonR are under 
fepfur, has'tieon admittecuy very great. 


. inconveniftnco, w « 
, z ,iBlr pew pr.iic’.iUtf a’.wHVB 
length ami u Jtii of trie 

- J -ur a epare sot of Cushions. 
0 L and Co are satisfied 


JAQUB8’. BURRO UOHE8', WATTS 4 THURSTON’S 

^ billiard a pool balls, 


jtrtoatple, ihmeby mektoi »n old table •• good « 


rmt nmoMTAsr, w 

i", TRAVELLERS AN© OVERLAND 
I , FABSsnoni 'j, 

* jLSQ&ITff ASl> 'WO)l$0Y, 

No. 2% Apollo Street, 

Oppottu the Bmetwmr - 

BOMBAt. 

<Ulmw<el Mention to <to« fodowtn* reritaltae wMoh een ^trcMtefMnred 
from their Establishment at a tow hours notice, and will be loiiAd httlledtoaU 
flbxnat eB — 

l O erland Suit 1 1 doz. Owiflbrto 

1 Warm Suit I dp*. M 

I Over Coat . ....... 1 dci* Bocks* 

1 Rug with Strp 1 do* Ootton Beck*. 

2 Sleeping Suits ,.2 Liuba Otalars. 

3 Flannel Shirts I Hallway Portmanteau 

3 SUk and Wool or Oxford Shirts . 2 Overland Trunk*. 

0 Under vests, . I Qjotbe* Hag 

3 MerJno Drawers 1 Courier Bag , 

3 Made up Scarfs r 1 tfmbreWa with coYWf. 

3 Ties . . 1 Overland Chair 

Ladies Overland Truuks. „ 

Cataloffwt on application, a ombtMuy a mo it Liberal Sjfitm for Cutk o«d CredU 
Payment 


V. HARLEY A Co., 

OIL OOLOB, SOAP, AND TALLOW MEBOKANTS, 

IMPORTERS of colors, paints, vabnishbs, 
CANVAS, Aa, Ac., 


CARR BROTHERS, 

Civil, IIAVAl, AMD MILITARY TAI 10 B 3 . AM 9 CENTRAL OUTFITTERS- 

17, CHtraOH STREET, BOMBAt. 

46, Edgwaxe Bjad, 8, Old Court House, 

London 


Calcutta 


Watsrpnof Clothing 

Ejr Godavery 


F. HAHLEY k Oo. 


Waterproof Military Ground Sheets, 

^ Regulation Size. 

F HAHLEY A Oo. 


Patent Improved Tarpaulins of Sizes 

ALWAYS IN STOCK. 

F HAHLEY ft Co. 


Improved Patent Tarpaulins. 

P repared on English canvas only ; guaranteed 

Free tiom Adhesiveness either in Sura or Rain , finished express- 
ly for use in hot J Images no Tarred mattei is used in our composition, which 
is perfectly pliable and free of nil »pontai>eou»ly combustible matter Our 
tarpaulins with ordinary umge will last for voars. The Arsenal Fort William, 
has tested aul f >und them all that we describe, and, in addition, Proof against 
Damp and White Ant* 

Assorted sues always m stock 

All Tarpaulins mile by us are branded 

F HAHLEY ft Co , Makars, Calcutta 

fyAVTDGE BROTHERS, LATE S H CLARKE & Go., 
Lf Established 27 years Meean Meer, Simla, Murree awl Peahavrur 
Civil and Military Tailors, Outflttem, Drapers. Wine and Spirit Merchant*, 
Importers of Pro«ervud Ft o visions and Oilman's Stores 


pure oxide of iron paint. 

TTBED BY H M’s DOCK YARD, THE MUNICIPALITY, THE G I P, AND 
L* B B. ft U I Hallways, Contractors, the P ft O Co, and B 1 . fi. N. 


Ci Ac , fto 

The best ana aneapest p»un w> oo uoi* 
adapted for iron work of all description*. Apply to 

11, Hummum Street, Bombay. 


The best and cheapest paint to be obtained to the market. It to jmtduurly 
•k of ail descriptions. Apply to 

a K. MITCHELL ft Oo. 



RS. BIRCHS SCHOOL, Woodbine Lodge, Nyaee TflL—A 

few vacancies for Boarder Pupils. 

r E REVEREND H. SELLS reoeives private pupils at 
Hhmpton Court, Mussoorte, to prepare them far the Public 
School* at home, or for Examinations to India 

GROVE PARK SCHOOL, WREXHAM, 

PxtNdPAU,— J PRYCB JONES, L. 0 Faao. 

i TTENTION is reepeotfully invited to the following facts 
A 1. The locality of the School to rentorttohly heaitliy. 2. The 

loin the houaeTi i. There to a* jBK Stoi*g w*U raU- 
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THE GERMAN PRESS ON THE CHANGE IN ENGLISH 
SYMPATHIES. 


11 Ur friend, if thou hucUt all the artillery of Europe trundling 
at thy bank, in support of an ui\juat thing, and infinite bonfireB visibly 
waiting ahead, of thee to blaze centuries long for thy victory on lie- 
half of it* I would advise thee to call halt, to fling down thy baton, 
and say, *‘In God’s name, No !" Thy *8000088' P oor deni, what 
will thy HUCoeBs amount to P If the thing is unjust, thou haa not 
succeeded ; no* not though bonfires blazed from north to south, and 
bolls rang, and editors wrote leading articles, and the juat thing lay 
trampled out of eight to all mortal eyes an abolished and annihilated 
thing. Success P In a few years thou wilt be dead and dark,— -ail cold, 
eyeless* deaf 1 no blafce of bonfires, ding-dong of bells, or leading 
articles, visible or audible to thee again at all for ever. What kind of 
success is that 1 ” {Post and Present ) 


The AUg&meim Ztitung, ofl2th January, “ oomplains that the 
change in English sympathies is fouuded on a great lie. John 
Ball has not changed his sympathies, for the situ pie reason that 
he hoe not, and ubyer bad* any either for France or for Germany. 
He is easily pensuaded. aml desires to lie confirmed iu the notion 
toy daily be smarted the Germans with 1ns 

precious sympatlrt®^ long as they carried on a defensive war, 
Cnd thereby ga ^ajjfr rikltig proof of Ids virtue uti love of justice ; 
tout thht, reasons, he mast now transfer nil hie good 

ftoetinge and ifl since the defeneive war has been 
turned into cm^|^nggreesh»ti end conquest Far still higher 
then the iteeliiigTof tile h«drt he values liberty, which* as he 
«o»dy JieieN4«* bimselfy «*!«♦» in the *ofld wly in, so far hs 
3t Is protected hud furthered by English sympathies. It is a 
pressing neceeaity for humanity end for England that France 


should be great and free. France represents the free, and Prus- 
sia the despotic, principle i the former represents republican 
virtue, the latter military arrogance. Iu short, the love e* 
liberty, which has struck suuh deep root in the English people 
prevents them from continuing to sympathise w*th the German 
aide. It would be lost laboui to disprove such false statements 
by arguments M 

We may properly remind our German contemporary that there 
are Englishmen who have shewn no change of sympathies 
throughout this war* Englishmen who from the first pointed 
out the error, into which their country was led by the conduct 
of the Tvnu ji* through which the Prussian Minister had 
contrived to debauch the public opinion of England at its foun- 
tain head. There has been no change in the sympathies of 
those who have read the history of this war aright from its 
beginning, instoad of being imposed upon by the delu- 
sion so sedulously propagated in the English press, that the 
Gar mans are a peaceful* non-aggressive race, anxious only . 
to be let alone by their neighbours and forgotten in the bosoms 
of their homesteads and families. Look at the German boost 
in the very article from which we make this extract that Home 
“ has been conquered innumerable times since Alarm by the Ger- 
man armies.” What was this peaceful, non-aggressive race doing 
there — these thousand times 1 Conquering there On the whole, 
nations are astonishingly true to their national character, which 
indeed, as Carlyle says, “ runs m the blood " German is by his 
very narai guerre-mm, or man that warsand gars. The German 
character is essentially seHsh, unscrupulous, and aggressive. 
The very name Germau has beome associated in history with 
the term “ mercenary.” We are famdiar enough with the expres- 
sion “ mercenary German troops,” but whoever heard of mercenary 
French, or mercenary English P It is always to Germany that 
England looks, as she did in the Crimea* for mercenaries, and 
were war to take place tomorrow between Prussia and ourselves, 
wo could fill our armies with Germans by the mere offer of 
high pay. We do not say this to pam the Geiman mind. It is a 
simple fact, that the individual German has not a very high sense 
of the saoredness of human life, and the guilt of unrighteous war. 
The history of Prussian hegemony m particular is a mere record 
of the most guilty, unscrupulous, and violent aggressions upon 
its neighbours. No well - 111 formed German who may read these 
lines will deny the truth of our statement By a course of un- 
paralleled violence, perfidy* 4nd oppression ; by conduct base and 
despicable abroad, and by the stem repression of all freedom at 
home, the Hohenzollern family have at last reached the goal 
towards which they have been struggling, at the expense of honor, 
good faith, and conscience, for two oemfearies. The goal is at 
last reached, and the Prussian monarch places the bloody en- 
sign of Empire on his brow, m the presence of two millions of 
famishing men, women, and children clad m the block garb of 
death. From the palace at Versailles, he advertizes the world — 

“ We, William, by God’s grace Kmg of Prussia [the old blasphe- 
my of successful might] hereby announce that the German Princes 
and Free Towns having addressed to t»s a unanimous call [the 
result, oh King, of two centuries of bloodshed by thee 
and thme] to renew and undertake with the re-establishment of 
the German Empire the dignity of Emperor, which now for 
sixty years has been in abeyance [and should have remained 
so for ever mom ; at all events the Empire was never thme 
but by violence} and the requisite provisions having been in- 
sertedin the Constitution of the German Confederation, we regard 
it sea duty we owe to the entire Fatherland to comply with this 
call of the united German Princes and Free Towns, and to 
accept the dignity of Emperor, 


l M 



" AannrrHngly, *w ifcd Mtt wfaotmm to the Crown of Pni«H 
tanortaih Hull 41 $» r*l*ti<»% 

Md Whin of the ^rMsfiepM *# % hqj* to Qfld 
(why, week of flh&'w'khlll AA # A «tey<‘ fa* twuheefed , 

to the German nation to lead the Fatherland on to a bleeeed 
feton, onto % macfaw of 5J» eodient epiendcwr. % 
undertake the Imperial dignity conaoicFusof the duty to protoot 
with Qf^uan loyalty the rightsnf the Epi(piro*e»d ita roewbero », 
to preserve peace, to maintain the Independence of Germany, 
fed to strengthen tfi© power of the people. We accept it in the 
hppe that it will be granted to the German people to enjoy In 
lasting peace the reward of its arduous and heroic struggles with- 
in boundaries which will give to the Fatherland that security 
against renewed French attacks which it has lacked for centuries, 
£What, ok king, about Poland, Italy, and Denmark. You want 1 
immunity for Gorman crimes by destroying France their I 
avenger P] ^ 

,XhO continuance of the war on the ground that Alsace and 
J^Ctyipe ipust bo restored tp Germany for the safety of its 
frptlhifCSf violates the universal conscience of Europe. A home 
yndter ssys well ‘ — tl If, there must be a re- vindication of lost 
territories, let it be general and thorough j for, if general and 
thorough* it will leave no Prussia on the map of Europe. This 
mushroom Power, which prates about the necessity of restitu- 
tion, and the wickedness of robbery, only became a kingdom in 
1701. Prussia w*#a petty Idargravate, an unconsidered obscurity 
whop France was a groat, au enlightened, a polished, and an ancient 
‘nation. Restitution I % all means let there be restitution, 
searching and complete, and when it is finished, what will there 
be left for King William to reign over P Prussia is but another 
nmo for stolen provinces, for by fraud and force Prussia has 
waxed great- And this pvrvmu Power, this product of 
pit41cs» and perfidious spoliation, this nation, so strong in its 
selfishness, and SO selfish in its strength, is to wreak her 
wrath without hunt upon Prance, which, with all her faults, 
with AH her foibles, and they are ineradicable, is notwithstanding 
stili that generous and high-minded France, whoso sword has 
Often been drawn iq defence of the weak, whose blood has been 
nobly shad for the downtrodden of the earth, and whoso uplifted 
arm* whpee hproio spirit, whose fiery indignation at the sight of 
w$wag> hAVO spoiled the schemes of the dynasties of Europe, and 
mod© tyrsute tremble. We do not believe that the people of 
fi fogj o md wish, to see France subjected to a wrong so foul without 
a protept. * Liberals’ of all parties should insist at least on a 
national protest against this European Power whoso origin 
is afy^tepdhy* <md whose only right to a place in the map 
of based on successful robbery.” 

Vehement as this denunciation is, it is but the expression of 
righteous feeling. The misfortune is that it comes so late. The 
fact simply is that no one can be familiar with the facts of 
Prussian history, the course by which this Hohenzolleru family 
has risen to Empire, without sharing this indignation, and an 
overwhelming desire to see the very name of Prussia blotted out 
of Europe. It wee a most unhappy business that English 
sentiment was so led astray at the commencement of the strife 
from atroditionaldistiiiitof the French alliance and the French 
Emperor's ultimate views. 

It is an injustice to the French nation to attribute this war 
to their desire to keep Germany disunited. It was not the 
unity of Germany in itself that France dreaded, but the 
appearance upon its borders of the portent of a Germany 
unb&d Wfcl* the most perfidious and aggressive power the 
wfndd ha» « eensinoe the Romans. Germany united ipid peace- 
ful; was what wry Frenchman of character desired ; Germany 
united and. aggressive under the leadership of Prussia 
wag ^mpatjuet of a|am, as the event has proved, Ger- 
ms^jra^^and therefore weak, was a traditional object of 
Frotjoh *kwh the French Emperor shewed 

m ****** ** services van. 
djpm t ky t»he ; in 1806, the fallen Emperor mat 

whft octbia^ And insult. It is astounding 

Englishmen so gUneially Ignore the deadly provocation at last 
given by Prussia, in secretly attempting the Spanish throne by 


tp-ds-mam, in face of itsi^iighted'^ 18 months before 
Mit it wotddt inodwuflfc jtftsropfc* We ong^it te have no 
fdpMity in rfaeing 

4rthe FrenchMtieiL that we am very 

defective and slow in our sympathies as a nation. Had we been 


ed, alarmed-and irritated byher unscrupulous march to emphe 
over her ne^bourisi^te^ were the French people., Arowe «° 
blind as to forget our own jealous, irritable alierm at thf tfnifed 
States, removed from us by the whole * Atlantic t Englishmen 
ought to be fe#mbarw&h the fiw^ Froeri* is 

unique in the world. It is a record of perfidy/ Violence* and 
unprovoked aggression from beginning to end. The attempt 
upon the Spanish throne was A deadly offenoe against the 
comity of nations, under the ciroumetances of the European 
position. Mr. Gladstone's statement that the foreign policy of 
■ Prussia has ever been bmtal and unscrupulous, ought to have 
been made in the fa$e of Europe instead of in the pagan of a 
Review ; and it is the vivid memory of tfie that ©very Cabinet 
of Europe was counting upon peace and longing for its conti- 
nuance, except this infamous power, that has inspired the writings 
of the Indian ^conormt with so much bitterness. For ourselves, 
we would gladly see the whole might of England grayed against 
her. Mark the fact, that were this Hohenzollem family blotted 
out of Europe tomorrow by the manifest judgment of God, the 
world would witness the event with awe, and the foil conviction 
that its career of blcod raorited the judgment that had at last 
overtaken it. Why should we wait for that judgment to decide 
our convictions concerning this dynasty, when the record of 
its ambition, and violent aggressions upon its neighbours is an 
open book ? The truth is, the career of the first Napoleon has 
served to divert European attention in the last half century 
from Prussian to French aggressions. The latter Were but 
a casual phenomenon ; the former ‘ have been the result 
of a settled, cherished policy from generation to genera- 
tion, We find it impossible to bow down before the success 
! of this most guilty family Our whole nature rises up against it, 
and the very name of Prussia stinks in our nostrils for her sel- 
fish violence, blasphemous pretensions to piety, Her falsehood, 
duplicity, and dishonour. We ask with the ancient prophet, 
j “ Can the Ethiopian change its skin, or the leopard its spots f 
“ Then may she who has been accustomed to do evil learn to do 
“ well.” There is plainly perfect and complete accord between 
the Prussian and Russian Courts and we fear that Europe has 
entered upon a long period of bloodshed and confusion. The 
English Cabinet, we believe, might have prevented the out- 
break of this war, but not in the way most Englishmen suppose. 
Wheu the disclosure was made in 'July that Prussia had been 
intriguing against Franoe to place a Prussian prince upon the 
Spanish throne, Mr. Gladstone should have protested, in the 
face of Europe, in such term® agaiust the outrage as would have 
compelled the Prussian Court to give Franco the satisfaction 
which she rightly demanded. Them are times in the his- 
tory of nations when the guarded language of diplomacy 
should give place to the unstudied language of an 
honest indignation. Mr. Gladstone would not believe 
at the first that Prussia really had been guilty of this newt offence 
against the peace of the world ; but when the fact was ab- 
solutely certain, lie owed it to France* to oqmlves* and; to 
humanity, to denounce it in terms such as Croipwefi would have 
used ip the ciroumetances. Wfiy did lie^oi 
in July, against the 44 brutal, and uusorj^do^ owM, wld# 
he <fen<wced4n October *n the pages the E4i#torgh 
Hud the English Ministry been troetoiteelf--^ne Iff 
uWunce to which the nation biros so ropdWfo* 
have put a braud.upon W $ 

Europe that would not have been * gju^pn of 

' yarn Hero vwn the It 

had net the courage, to p0bg&% 
brooding the Prom&n , 
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EJimiAl ROTE* ON THE WAR. 

>' ' ■ t *- i *H I > . n . Ill , 

Tan '*»& do ft service to the Age 

If tfaymkH %* prevailed W th $rtttfftah the correspondence 
which passed tittMi late Marshal concerning 

the candidature of the Hoheoaollern puppet, for the Pponiwh 
throne. Every effort has been made by the Prussians on the 
one hand, am) the Parisians oh the other, to damage the French 
Emperor, by the publication of the private wrsagpendttnoe of 
the Empire. Upon the whole, Louis Napoleon has mac through 
the ordeal hotter than might have been reasonably feared. 
Let Bismftrolc's private correspondence uow see the light in the 
same way * and the world will obtain a wholesome disclosure 
Of What Prussian diplomacy means. Th* memory of Prim has 
nothing to fear ; but it would be worth a king s ransom to get 
at the Prussian letters. M. de Miranda might attempt this 
task we think. 


— tt a ae- 

A Madras paper ? distinguished for the general care and 
moderation with which it is written, declares in its Retrospect 
of the year 1870, that the war arose in the following way : — 
u The head of the house of Hohenzollern, the now renowned King 
William III. of Prussia, allowed a member of his family, the Prince 
Hohenzollern Sigmaringen, to become a candidate for the Spanish 
throne, and the Prince's candidature was accordingly announced on 
the 8th Juno- This aroused the jealousy of France , and a strong 
remonstrance from the Oourt of tho Tuillenes was the result, to 
which King William listened, and directed the withdrawal of his 
kinsman's candidature. The conduct of Prussia on the occasion was 
such as would have satisfied any power less ambitious and restless 
than France. But the ex-Hmperor demanded that Prussia should 
guarantee that no Prince or King William’s family or any Prince of 
Germany, should ever again become a candidate for the sovereignty 
of any other realm which might want a ruler- This insolent dottiaud 
was too much for the pride of the Prussian monarch, and a dignified 
refusal to give any such guarantee was the consequence- ” 

That so complete a travesty of the facts should be possible 
so soon after their occurrence is really incredible. We forbear to 
name the journal. 


The Daily News, which has been intensely partizan through 
out this war, tells us that its issue has handed over “the domiua- 
44 tion of the Continent to a Power which, whatever may be its 
“ educational and intellectual advantages, represents the old 
“ monarchical and feudal system of Europe.” It adds doubt- 
ingly “ what hidden issues are still within the womb of the great 
** revolution no man can as yet determine. # * # We 

“ are willing to hope that a future, better, if less brilliant 
“ and adventurous than her past, awaits the Prussian nation 
“ and monarchy, now that her great providential task of bringing 
“ about German unity is on tne eve of accomplishment. If it 
41 were otherwise, Europe would have to stand on her guard 
41 against a poBBible enemy, as ruthless as France was, in its 
“ most aggressive and ambitious moods, and far moro steadfast.” 

A few years ago, we met the correspondent of this journal hi 
PariB, and were very unfavorably impressed by the fierceness of 
his hostility towards the Empire. The truth we suspect is, that 
the Daily News has had for many years past somewhat close 
relations with the Mazzini school. The French and English 
Radical press between them have pulled down the Empire, and 
now stand faoe to face with tae new Emperor Wilhelm, 
hardly knowing what to make of the situation. They might 
have learned from Mr. Buckle’s estimate of the comparative 
civilization of tho two peoples, that it was better for 
Europe that Franc© should be in the ascendant than for 
Germany. 


“ Very like self-defence to train hard for six months and theu 
“ propose something which is certain to create a row.” The 
author pf the squio upon the war, from which we quote this 
epigram, discerns dearly what most Englishmen still want eyes 
to see; that while every other Cabinet in Europe was bent upon 
peace, this base Prussian power was secretly making gigantic 
preparations for war ; and that its attempt to carry the Spanish 
throne by a secret cmip-de-main, was deliberate ' and preme- 
ditated and designed to bring on war. The effort of all parties 
to make a scapegoat of the Men Emperor — to accumulate the 
guilt of the strife upon his head, will by-and-bye excite only 
contempt and indignation, The Prussian Oourt with its usual 
cynical dishonesty, at first declared the war to be the personal 
act of the Emperor j and the London Times, which was in Bis- 
marck^ hapds, got up the same, cry in the home press, while 
the French in thrir oadremity have been but too ready to seize 
upon the pretence, and declare themselves 'fruitless of all com- 
plicity ip the strife. History will lay its guilt primarily upon the 
rrwmtm Court, and then Upon the madness of the Parisian 
mob on the on® hand, and the rooted deadly-hotred of France 
cherished these 00 years past in Germany on the other. France 


to this war* The provocation 

ther mde. The veal euenificasnaa of the Sn&nish in. 
trigun haej^y^feirly da iW uj£n th* Brit iah mb IT* 




1 'iP/m 1 kTr*"'* 

Ths Saiwrday Reviewers demote two columns tad a half in 
one of their recent issues to a pompous eulogy of English muni- 
ficence towards “ the sick and wounded* ofsthe nations at 
war, and complain with an affectation of offended suscep- 
tibilities, that “ nations ore moved by the same jealousies and 
suspicions as individuals,” and that the spectacle of our Un- 
bounded wealth, and u of owr capacity for gwmg,” has irritated 
both France and Prussia Tho gentleman who writes in this 
way should be allowed, however, to speak for himself : — 


“ Tho time has, it Booms, arrived when it is necessary to review 
the position of the great English subscription which has boon entered 
into for the siok and wounded in the present miserable war. Indeed 
we are not sure that a friendly but discriminating examination of tho 
whole matter might not have been ottered before this. First, We 
have to deal with the fact that we have a huge sum of £260,000 
collected- This national ottering has been given from the beat and 
highest motives. The charity of the whole community has been 
invoked under the most sacred appeals, and the answer has been given 
with unstinted generosity Corporal duties «s well as pri ate 
feelings have been addressed. The Church, in obedience to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, has been called upon in several congre. 
gations. Local associations and energy have done their best j there 
is hardly one of our social and municipal corporations which has not 
taken up the work. Town councils, trade associations, mercantile 
bodies, regiments and ships’ crews, have engaged in an amiable 
rivalry of benefioenoe. Above and beyond all this, the personal 
munificence of those who recognise the duty of ministering to the 
afflicted, in whatever shape the miseries of human life present 
themselves, has on no occasion been more widely or more largely 
poured out. We have scorned coldly to inquire, who is my neigh- 
bour ? When we were told of the ghastly incidents of the war, and 
when we could not eBoapo the fact of the most terrible sufferings * 
afflicting at the same moment thousands and thousands of our fellow- 
creatures.” 


When we remember the wealth of the nation, and learn that 
the gift amounts after all to no more than <£260,000, the Reviewer 
who enlarges upon it With the pomp isity of a parish guardian 
holds the nation up to ridicule by not knowing what figures 
mean. It is necessary, it seems, to point out, that £260.000 re- 
presents a contribution of just 2d (two pence) per head, of the 
people. The annual income of the nation estimated from the in- 
come tax returns and other data, is os follows : — 

Annual Income of middle and upper classes ... £ 480, (XX), 000 
Income of working classes 826 f 000»000 


£ 816, 000,000 

Of these eight or nine hundred millions sterling annually ac- 
cruing to the nation, it spends about seven hundred millions 
only, its annual savings being variously estimated at from 
£90,000,000 to £130,000, 000 a year. To understand therefore what 
national contribution has really been, look at the following 
figures : — 

Annual Income of the nation £ 860, OCX), 000 

Annual Spending of the nation » 760,000,000 

National Munificence » 200,000 

In other words, we have rtiado “ the sick and wounded” a pre- 
sent of about one four-thousandth part of our annual income. 
To glorify the nation for a contribution of this order, is simply 
to cover it with ridicule. The poorest body of dissenters in the 
kingdom, the Wesleyan Methodists, contribute almost &s much as 
this w munificent national gilt” to their foreign missions every 
year. The amount is unworthy of the country, instead of 
£260, (XX) the sum might reasonably have been expected to reach 
two millions, and even then would not boar to be talked about 
in the terms employed by the Revwwer, 


The correspondent of the Ti/mee at Versailles is in a 
delicate and difficult position. Required to associate with the 
Prussian leaders on terms almost of intimacy, be is still exneeted 
to be their imparti.il and fearless critic, although every hue be 
writes is read iu Versailles within afew hours of its being publish* 
ed m London. Upon the whole, Dr llunsell haedonewell; per* 
bap* as well as we could fairly have expected any man to do ih 
a position so difficult. His letter of 19th December is curiously 
marked by the double purpose of a wish to glorify and flatter 
the Prussian monarch os tne author of Gerinau unity, without 
betraying, while doing so, the interests of civilization, by deliber- 
ately approving what be has dob®. On the oue hand he tell® us 
that the Prussian “army is the creation, one may say, of the King, 
“and of the King alone. Ils existence is due to him. For 
“ four years he stood face tuflwe with his people. They y&irn- 
“ ed for otrti object, but they would net, or did not, see bow 
4 and how only it could be attained. The King saw it clearly^ 
“ There was one way, which philanthropists might wntemw; 
“ statesmen dread, and philosophers despise ; but to his eyes it 
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“ wa* the sole way of giving to Germany that complete mastery 
* and that absolute independence of nil foreign interference and 
“ dictation which would enable her to become the great central 
“ power of Europe. It wee force, brute force— if yuu will,— ©*• 

5 pressed by up anny complete in all its parts, to be supplied 
44 by a nation, every man ofwhicb Wtte trained to arms. 

“For four years from 1861 to 1665 the King overcame opposi- 
44 tion by the sltuple exercise of the royal prerogative, or by the 
‘‘might of the royal will depending for its full exercise on the 
u nee of the machinery he hud in his grasp. And now he is in 
“ the heart of France, and sees the last enemy of German unity, 
M if not at his feet, powerless to prevent his work. First he con- 
“ quered his own people ; next he smote the rival power of 
“ Austria ; and eagerly accepting the rash chaileuge of hie sole 
“ wmtuuuig foe, he rushed upon him with resistless force, and a 
“ captive Emperor and an army of 300,000 men in bondage 
u attest the strength of the weapon be prepared and put into 
44 the hands of his generals.” Dr, Bussell is discreetly silent upon 
the guilt of thecourse which he describes, and says nothing of the 
duplicity, the perfidy, and the violence which marked its every 
step. He will not however,so far betray the interests of civilization 
as to leave the world in doubt as to what his private judgment 
upon this history really is. With more courage and hones- 
ty than courtiers in general are capable of, lie concludes his 
letter thus: — - u We are on the edge of a vast revolutionary tor- 
M rent let hose by Icing# and statesmen. The landimuks of the 
u past, the traditions of the last centuries vanish iroin our sight, 
u and out of the mid wt of the deluge there rises a portentous 
u figure armed and terrible, which is to be received as the God- 
“ dess of PeacOj whose attributes aio perpetual readiness for but- 
14 tie. The solitary of WilhelmshOhe was not far astray when 
11 he prophesied a cataclysm If the nations would not agree to 
4 ‘ a Congress, ; and certainly ho bore his part in opening the 
“sources of the flood. What a prospect for the closing jeura of 
. “ this wicked and bloody old century ! What a legacy to the 
u future I No faith in treaties— mitrailleuses and lifled cannon, 
“military service, iron-clad fleets, -—the preparation for the 
u milknium.” It is not upon the u solitary of Wilhelmshi5bo’ , who 
prophesied this cataclysm of the nations, and stiove to prevent 
it by introducing an era of arbitration into European counsels, 
but upon the Court of Versailles — that the real guilt of this dread- 
ful strife rests. “ Perpetual read mess for battle and the arming 
of the manhoed of all nations to the teeth.” Such is the outcome 
of Bismarck’s repression of all freedom in Prussia, and of the 
persons! despotism set up by the ambition of the King. 
The same base power which a century ago by the partition of 
Poland plunged Europe into half a century of wars, in which 
millions perished by sword and famine, has now, by its dismember- 
ment of Denmark, again launched the Continent upon a sea of 
blood. And because the Gorman people are a phlegmatic race, who 
profess no love for wur, although ever ready to plunge into it 
for greed, Englishmen are to forget the crimes of their leaders, 
and lay upon the shoulders of the mercurial Frenchman the 
guilt of this new and terrible complication, because ho will dance 
to the music of the drum. No 1 The character of the 
German people but increases the guilt, while it rnnsks the 
odiousness of the Piussiau Court. be setting up of the German 
Empire in Europe means, so far as man can see, a century of 
confusion and bloodshed in Europe. 


THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT, BENGAL -VI. 


IMPOSSIBLE. 

“ Or a certain two-legged animal with fcatliera, it ia wild, if you 
draw a distinct chalk circle round him, ho wits imprisoned., as if 
girt with the iron ring of Fate ; and will die there, though within 
sight of victuals, or sit in sick misery tbt re, and be fatted to death. 
The name of this poor aniiuai is goose !” 


Our last issue contained an able letter upon this subject from 
a gentleman signing himself “An Occasional Contributor to the 
Englishman, “ who, in foot, is a Bengal Civilian of standing, and as 
such very exactly informed of the position of the land question 
in those Lowei Provinces. In the eyes of this gentleman the 
position is hopeless. Agreeing with us in almost very abstract 
proposition we advance concerning the land, and admitting the 
frightful evils of which the Cornwallis settlement has been the 
parent, and that in consequence of “its peculiar land laws, Bengal 
“contributes less thou its share towards the expenditure of the 
“ Empire.” 'the only difference between uh, we are told, lies hi the 
fact that while m are of opinion that the work of Lord Corn- 
wallis can still be undone, our corespondent maintains that 
“such a measure la for many, if not most, jiarts of Bengal practi- 
cally impossible.** And the writer proceeds to prove this by* 


statistics. Ho points out, for instance* that in the small district of 
Chittagong alone, there are 60,000 tenures held directly from 
Government, while the extent to which the process Of subinfeu- 
dation has gone may be estimated fro# the fcot that “during 
the past year alone 1 4,995 permanent ufidar^ures were treated” 
The general conclusion of oil is— that white our “ leading doctrine 
is valuable and true” euquiry itself, much mote redress^ 
impossible^May we venture to reply te the words of Carlyle 1 

“ There zsa phenomenon which one Wight call Paralytic Radi- 
calism, in these days, which gauges with statistic measuring-reed- 
sotmds with philosophic plummet the deep dark tea of troubles, 
and having taught us rightly what an infinite sea of tables it 
is, sums up with the practical inference that nothing whatever 
can be done in it by man, who has simply to sdt still, 
and look wistfully to time and general laws; and there- 
upon, without so much As recommending suicide, coldly 
takes its leave of us. Most paralytic, umnetmetive; un- 
productive of any comfort to one 1 They a# an unreasonable 
class who cry ‘peace, peace*, when there is no peace. But 
what kind of class are they who cry ‘ peace, peace— have I not 
told you that there is no peace /’ Faralytio Radicalism is one of the 
most afflictive phenomena the mind of man can be called to con- 
template. Ono prays that it at least might cease. Let Paralysis 
retire into Becret places and dormitories proper for it ; the public 
highways ought not to be occupied by people demonstrating 
that motion is impossible. Paralytic ; and also, thank 
Heaven, entirely false ! Listen to a thinker of another sort : 
All evil, and this evil too, is as a nightmare; the instant 
you begin to stir under it, the evil is, properly speaking, gone. 
Consider, O reader, whether it be not actually so ? Evil, once 
manfully fronted, ceases to be evil ; there i^generous battle-hope 
in place of dead passive misery ; the evil itself has become a 
kind of good.” 

Surely the truth those words embody should lie engraven upon 
all minds. Whatever we do, let us keep clear of Paralytic Radi- 
calism, the Radicalism which acknowledges with the utmost 
frankness the existence of intolerable evil, and yet counsels us to 
sit down contented or hopeless under it. No ! the jnstaut we 
begin hero m Bengal to stir under the dreadful evil that afflicts 
us, that evil, properly speaking, will be gone, and generous battle 
hope will have come in place of dead passive misery. To all 
practical men therefore we say, let us gird up our loins for 
doing, and know well that we are here for this very purpose and 
for no other. “ Once rightly girded up, how may things will 
present themselves as possible” which no one now dreams 'of 
attempting. 

We are most glad to see the Ft'imd of India, that old tradi- 
tional Power in the State, if not always wisely exercised, taking a 
decided step in this question. In its issue of 9th instant, it says : — 

“ The nation retains its right to abrogate laws and internal 
compacts for the public good, but it also always admits its duty 
to pay the cost, great or small. If a railway act is passed the 
power is given to take land in the* public name ; only it is to fee 
paid for at its full value. Why should not this be done in the 
case of the Permanent Battlement i Declare that the time has 
come when the public interest demands that the Permanent 
Settlement should give way. But let it be paid for. In other 
words pay the zemindars to return to the ranks of nationality 
from which an act of Englishmen excluded them. They have 
a right to Itold England to her word without quibble or equivo- 
cation. England has a right to say that the mistake of one 
( period shall not be perpetuated to all time. England has no 
right to repair the mistake without pacing the price, One Would 
think that a man like Mr. Stephen, ter instance, could adjust 
this difficulty to the satisfaction of the zemindars, or, if not to 
that, at least to the meting out to them of strict justice, and at 
the same time of abrogating a compact which sooner or later 
must fall. This is exactly the course that ban been taken in 
Ireland. The State admitted its compact with the Irish Church, 
but it added that that compact had booms immoral, and could 
not be maintained. The fabric whs unsound and must he pulled 
down to prevent it from telling down sod burying greater 
interests in its mips. ’ Only the State paid, the price. We 
think that this is the course indicated by the sign* of the times 




THE INDIAN 

—the of tfeo ^felirteDent Settlement, It is tbo most | 

ho»our^bk '<*m£»e. II k;*h&,#0 atp&est policy. It to strictly 
■ right. ■ ipri-evr btda©r right, honourable, 

and couapfr in 6 pea itV.lS G^erameat off liidia.** 

Thtoia-ihs right spirit, wo ventunp to think, in which to ap- 
proach this subject, and notthat &t Paralytic Radicalism how- 
ever Radical. 
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The Indian Bress has done scant justice to the financial 
reform Which' has been inaugurated by Lord Mayo. Thue 011 c of 
the two foading Bombay joxirnals describes it as " the grasp- 
ing scheme put forward iy December,” and the other aw a scheme 
that treats u the Bombay Presidency like a subjugated province.” 
Upon the Whole, the Resolution has been received with a very 
discreditable amount of carping, and with the smallest }K>s*ible 
amount of either able or candid criticism. In our issue of 
May last, we put the following words into Lord Mayo’s mouth as 
the expression of popular convictions upon the subject of 
decentralization, in the u Financial statement that should have 
been delivered and was not 1” — ■ 

u Inow conieto a question which l am persuaded lies at the root of 
all administrative reform in this great empire. We must divest 
ourselves, as the Supreme Government, of a very large share of 
those responsibilities which are so unwisely engrossed by us. It 
is simply impossible, gentlemen, that we should succeed in the 
attempt to regulate and administer from tins city, the affairs of 
an empire consisting of at least a dozen different nations. It 
is only by stating the difficulty in these terms that I can 
•excite in your minds the idea that fills my own. Was it ever yet 
heard, I ask, in the history of the world, that such a task as has 
been devolved upon us, or undertaken by us, was successfully 
performed P I believe the effort to bo without precedent. What 
would bo thought of an attempt to devolve upon a cabinet 
sitting in Paris tbo administration of the affairs of two-thirds of 
Euroi>e ? And yot such a task would be easier than that we have 
undertaken hero, whore the people themselves render so little 
assistance to the State, and local self-government is unknown- 
Were the English ministry at this moment charged with the ad- 
ministration of justice, the control and disposition of the armies, 
the management of the finances and debt, the construction of the 
public works, the oversight of the police and municipal institu- 
tiOYis, and the education of the people of all France, Spain, 
Austria, Italy, Prussia, Denmark, Poland, and the minor^tates of 
Europe, in addition to the affairs of the United Kingdom, — it 
would but image forth wbrat we are attempting m this city. 
Tteis truly monstrous state of matters must come to an end. J t is 
siihply impossible for us, without indefinite harm and mischief, 
to interfere as we now do with the administration of affairs in 
provinces of which we know nothing. I would not exag- fc 
gerate the evil, and it is all but impossible to do so. 1 am not 
ndvocflling the disintegration of the empire. I would bind its 
provinces more Plosoly together. but I would not attempt to do 
so by the clumsy device of engrossing all authority in this city. 
Surely we have before us \n America oil example of the course 
which we inijgAt follow here — a Central Executive, omnipotent 
for all imperial purpose*, with oddipleto local independence in 
the wjvernl Stut.es of which that wbiffiorful empire dofimwte. Do 
you think America would have etuirtructed forty tbonKimd miles 
of railway in the same time in WliiflK we limv jHiinfuIly Ulxmrod 
to construct four if the -synteni bf government which paralyzes 
all local action here had existed there- Gentlemen. tlu? Gou»r- 
nor in L'mincil in Madras should l>e a real and not a sliam admi- 
nistration. If that Government is not eoiujK'tent to determine 
what public works are essential for the Presidency, what taxes 
least objectionable to its people, what expenditure it should make 
upon education, what upon tho thousand works of local improve- 
ment winch it heeds, and what establishments are required Tor its 
public Service, then should it give place to one that w competent 
to decide upon these questions. What must cease is the casting 
upon us of pureiy h^ 're^iqKmflibilities, which wc are hot fitted 
to discharge and the exigency uf which proctudea nur giving just 
attention to purely imperial affairs/' 


■ " tte-^piuadarar of the Tndian public whether 

th&$taar&ge doe* *wt fairiy r^iresont. wliat wc have all been 

demaSwlfhg' for' yeo^ poat f hu» Lmd M.iy> done? 

He h&b complied btorulfy with a very substantial pari of the 
request thus preferred, Henctforwjird, each local Government 
will determine for itself whnt public works are essential for it, 
“ taxes least objectionable to its people, what expenditure 
“ it should make ujwd education, what upon the thousand works 
u of local improvement which it needs, and what establishments 
‘ are required for its public service. ” The concession' is 
honestly, frankly, and, loyally mode, but is sailed it ap- 
pears, because it comes burdened with the condition that 
each province is to determine for itself— what was port of 
our demand- “ the taxes that are least objectionable to the 
people. 1 he criticisms which have been passed upon the 
measure will not raise the character of the Indian Press. 
When we remember how conservative power makes men, and 
with what difficulty concessions of this order are wrung 
from admin i!«t: rations, we think that Lord Mayo and his 
Council deserve public gratitude. Certainly we never expected 
last May, when embodying the popular wish in the terms we have 
quoted, that its concession was so near at hand. No one could 
reasonably have expected the full reform desiderated to be at 
once granted ; nor would it have been wise to proceed in a mat- 
ter of so much gravity but in the tentative form that has been 
adopted We regret that we did not in our last issue recognize 
the value of the concession with loss reserve. It in a most 
substantial and weighty reform, mid merits full acknowledg- 
ment on the part of the public, for it has been conceded not to 
outside pressure, but to the loyal recognition by Government 
of the fact that what the people desired was wise and just in 
itself. 

The fact that the concession comes attended with the necessity 
of retrenchment or local taxation has been made too much of. 
The real mistake of the Resolution is the declaring the present 
allotments from the Imperial Treasury to be permanent.. That 
these allotmenta are unfair was shewn in our last number. 
When they come to be readjusted upon really equitable prin- 
ciples, it will be weliif some of the noisiest of theclamourors against 
the Resolution, do not find that undue favor has been shown them 
therein. 

Our own conviction is well known — that no satisfactory 
decentralization of the finances is possible that does not 
l>egin with the revenue side of the account, with an intelligent 
determination of what revenues are properly local and what 
imperial. Madras, Oudh, and the North-West Provinces burden 
their cultivators with au impost upon the land that suffices 
to defray the whole cost of the civil administration and of 
the purely local public works in each province, aval still ahews 
a large surplus every year. Why should the Imperial Treasury 
claim that surplus as its own l It does not belong to it : it 
belongs to the province in whicli it is ntisrtxj. Mr. Strachey tells 
I us tliat the secret of u setting our financial libuse in order is 
;j l< shortly this,— ‘Don’t expend imperial revenues u|*on local 
I “object*, but give the local Government a discretionary power 
| “ to raise their own funds for purely local purposes.’ ” But, 
! the previous question arises, What are imperial revenues P 
; If we are to assume that the existing revenues of Madras are 
imperial and to bo appropriated by the Imperial Go\ eminent, 
'while we leave Madras to such -uppl-imm.** Os it 

may be able to command for the construction of the public 
works which it requires, wo mock its demand for iudopeiufonto. 
Wc take the revenues, and get rid of all importunities for their 
restitution. Purely, we must see that decentralization of this 
order would simply inflict further wrong upon the local 
Gowriimcuts. The principle which should guide us is obvious. 
To meet the imperial charges of tlio army, debt, home treasury, 
&C., the Imperial Government should receive in the first place, 
the proceeds of all such taxes as fall with equal weight upon the 
w hole country, such uf> customs’ duties, salt, stomps, opium, the,, 
j.,m- Ac. The land revenue which falls with unequal 

upon \ lie piov.i.cfii, must piaiv.jy In* in.-d to be a local tax, 
the abkanv. ancl a!! other taxes, the weight of which is not 
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Ritficicnt to keofi it down* Opium, Which is used to great excess 
in the west of Hindoostan, is peculiar to the Rojpoote, and does 
not affeot the* lower classes. All but the poorest people ohow 
betel (a pungent aromatic leaf) with the hard nut of areoa, mixed 
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mcer wuVild attend its uitroaucuou. ; ^ pungent aromatic leaf) with th» hara nux or areoa, muwu 

, Shadow () f the thing we seek for whuej a w)v[ ()f ljme ma(le froril shells and with various spices, 

- — s iw V' v according to the iienwm's meann. Home kinds of fmix are cheap 

we miss the substauee. ; tlmt tUe average annual re- ^ common The upper <:Woa, at least the Brahmin port of 

W-, garage annual charges for purely ^em, have very little ihore variety j it consists > the greater 

ceipts from the Ian , 18 61-62 to IB08-69 were aa mimber 0 f kinds of vegetables and spices, and the cookery ; 

local purposes, di g , J assafoetida is a favourite ingredient, as giving to some of their 

richer dishes something of the flavour of flesh. The caution 
used against eating out of dishes or on carpets defiled by other 
castes gives rise to some curious custom. At a great Brahmin 
dinner, where twenty or thirty difl'croni dishes and cocdimentB 
are placed before each individual, all are served in vessels made 
of leaves sewed together. These are placed on the bare floor, 
which, as a substitute for a table cloth, is decorated for a certain 
distance in front of the guests with patterns of flowers, &c., very 
prettily laid out in lively-coloured sorts of sand spread through 
frames in which the patterns an? cut, and swept away after the 
dinner, The inferior cuet.es of Hindoos ©at meat, and care lees 
about their vessels ; metal, especially, can always be purified by 
scouring. In aU. classes, however, the difference; of caste leads 
to a want of sociability. A soldier, or any one away from his 
family, cooks his solitary meal for himself, and finishes it with- 
out a companion, or any of the pleasures of the table, but those 
derived from taking the necessary supply of food. All oat with 
their fingers, and scrupulously was before and after meals.” 

* One of the most curious delusions of our time ie the notion 
that a people whose tastes are so simple, and yet so much in 
accordance with the climate, should ever be successfully taxed 
through the Custom House. The hope of such euooees is che- 
rished in ibrgotfulncss of the fact that no tax ever draws well 
until it reaches the masses. The success of indireot taxation 
at home arises from the fact that through the Custom House 
&» the highway of half a dozen products of foreign industry, 
consumed by every man, woman, and child in the country* In 
India, the people grow litorally everything which they require 
at their own door, In England we get a very large revenue from 
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Whi. *wry aMi,:«MiaMtD, mcl otoW *n th« kingdom thus con- 
mmfagW tt* of foraign . gwtoi* iwr *nnum, and hum bottJw 
O* flips of tftort wonder ttottfce Cnetom 

Houw yteldsa revenue t >, 

FewywBona have any udeiigtttoe idea of the quantity of foreign 
jjroduoe consumed by ew the poorest in England. A wealthy 
frwnffy, keeping 17 iiuftm aem&te^ casaftdly managed, aud spen- 
ding £6,000 a year, »#eansume ettwy year we are told,— 

^M*5<r.<<i«n*W««>«wt«*«niwe« Of 11 11)1. pW hOBid. 

Ooflfoo IgO |* Si » II 

fkijgar JjOSi ,, 68 ,, » 

wl m lwjit 8 gallons 

Beer. *«* ♦ ***•«•••»♦*»**»* *• •K«.AjlD6 » 106 », » 

Spirit!. 61 a Si «i n 






«&%> *pi «•&!■(». Kow wo have adduced these figures to give 
•6 bnpesfbctly grasped in this country, 
that taxes m m&f j/rifl&m <mly when they reach Die 
masse* only when they ‘aswft , ewyhody- We have not 
the smallest doubt of the possibility of raising a Very 
considerable revenue in India from direct taxes falling upon 
everybody, like the capitation tax of Burmah. What we have 
ever doubted and denied is the possibility of our raising a large 
revenue in India from indirect taxation, unless we tax the ne- 
cessaries of life grown in the oonntiy itself ; for the simple reason 
that the tastes of the people and the traditional standard of living 
amongst them are so exceedingly simple. 


The consumption of*the manual labour class throughout the 
country, was made the subject of exact enquiry by Mr. Baxter 
about two yearg ago. He found that the average consumption 
of fifteen families of journeymen printers in Westminister, each 
family consisting of 4$ persons, was as follows . — 

Tea 21 lbs. per year. 

Coffee *.... 21 „ „ 

Sugar . 161 „ „ 

Tobacco 6i „ „ 

Beer .....105 gallons per year 

Spirit 2 „ „ 

The average income of these families amounted to about .£92 
a year, of which the rental al>sorbed .£25, aud there was still this 
enormous consumption of foreign produce. The average con- 
sumption of six families in still poorer circumstances, living in 
the east of London, and earning an average income of j£53 10s. 


per year, was, — 

Tea 19 lbs. per year 

Coffee hi » » 

Sugar 147 ,, „ 

Tobaoco „ „ 

Beer 36 gal- per year. 

Spirits 1 ii » 

Tho rental in this case absorbed nearly £14 of the income 
The consumption of the same class of workmen in the country 
towns of England was considerably higher, the amount saved m 
rental being spent m food. Thus the consumption of a Sheffield 
workman's family earning £62 a year, but paying only £8 
rental, was, — 

Tea^ 321 lb., per year. 

Coffee 89 >, 

Sugar .. ... 182 „ „ 

Tobaoco ... 14i „ „ 

Beez 160 gal. „ 

The consumption of the agricultural classes in the same 
neighbourhood, but earning lower wages, told still the same 

story,— 

Bashings..,. . .Father .. £88-0-0 

Mother 8-12-0 

Children ... # ... 6-8-0 

£ 48-0-0 


Expenditure Bent and Bates ... ... £ 4-11-6 

Cw»umUiM .> , .Tea 19 lbs. per year 

Coffee 18 ,i ». 

Sugar 90 >, „ 

Tobaoco ... 6 „ » 

Beer 68 gal. „ 


The consumption of the very poorest class of agricultural 
laborers in the country, the farm laborers of Devonshire, where 
families of 6 and 6 persons are earning less than £29 a year 
(25 B& a month) and paying £S-10 a year for rent, was still as 
follows: — 

Teat.*.... 64 lbs. a year per family of 5 persons. 

4 ii i» 

Sugar., i, Si II M *> 

Tobscoo. 2J „ u » 

We pause Ibr a moment to express our indignation at the 
dtotaraia this table mates. Wo one will allege that the stand- 
ard of living of the average workman in the towns of Eng- 
land » above the requirements of the climate, while it is 
phuafy Injury itaetf composed with the starvation standard 
«£the agricultural poor. And yet we have men fo. India whose 
HM aim Mena to he te isttedaee the landlord system with 
a ttendant enrate into India, as the height of their Btateman- 


OTJK EXCISE.— II. 


It is impossible to follow up the suggestions which were raised 
in the Inchon Economist for Jauuary regarding the possible state 
of oar Excise Revenue in India without collecting and sifting all 
hWa of details known and understood only by experts and local 
officials. Figures are only symptoms which may easily mislead ; 
they may indicate wide differences of result , but the causes can 
only be ascertained positively by a much more comprehensive 
analysis than can be effected by mere comparison of returns. 
However, if any official personage thinks tho matter worth look- 
ing into, we can propose one or two rules for his general guidance. 
His object is supposed to be to satisfy himself that the revenue 
from intoxicating spirits and drugs in India is not diminished, 
or at least kept from rising as it might, by smuggling on a consi- 
derable scale. And he may confine his investigations to those 
provinces in which the Central Distillery System is used , since, 
where distillation is in the hands of the monopolist farmers, they 
themselves may be relied upon to put down interlopers ; on the 
other hand, where the State has broken up all monopolies of dis- 
tillation, and has merely insisted that all stills must be worked 
under Government inspection, in order that the still-head duty 
per gallon may be duly realized — there it is obvious that the State 
has undertaken, as the first condition of a successful excise 
revenue, to put down and utterly extinguish contraband distil- 
leries, If thiB condition be not ngidly fulfilled, the system has 
failed ; and even a non-offioial can peroeive at a glance that tho 
task is very difficult. The raw material for brewing liquor 
grows wild over half of India; the only machinery needful 
is a pipkin and a bamboo ; the jungles afford at once 
fuel, material, aud concealment , and the police have been known 
to be conveniently blind. Moreover, even when the distillery is 
actually carried on within the Government enclosure, the dan- 
ger is hardly less. The officer who measures quantity, tests 
quality, and levies the duty, iB an ill-paid native clerk, who is 
exposed to severe temptations, for he can cheat the Government 
both as to the quantity and quality of the liquor passed out, »nd 
can levy the differential duty for hie own privy purse, with- 
out the possibility of being detected save by treacherous 
espionage. We believe that recent close scrutiny into the manage- 
ment of the Salt duty as taken at the pans in Bombay, has 
produced a violent presumption that very large quantities of 
salt pass out free ; yet the Salt Customs establishment is much 
stronger in every sense than the ordinary staff of an Excise 
Department. 

Thus stand the probabilities of the case. They must 
be taken for what they may be worth m various parts 
of India ; but they seem to present prinui facie ground for 
disquietude, wherever the Central Distillery System has not 
been rigidly supervised. Of course, we cannot tell whether 
rigid supervision is or is not universal ; but the mere examina- 
tion of returns, if they could be compared throughout India, 
might lead one a little further. Suppose, for instance, we could 
obtain from each province and government under the Central 
Distillery System, a statement giving the number of shops 
licensed to sell liquor, and giving also the number of gallons of 
Hquor passed out (duty paid) from the stilla, — we should then see 
what rates the number of shops bear in different parts of. 
India to the number of gallons — that is, what quantity of hquor 
each shop draws from the taxed still. If some shops drew an 
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exceedingly small quantity., this would be suggestive, for t bo 
dealer mtwfc seU I eertaiii quttj£fy/w trade would not keep 
him. AhS if these returns obui<3be taken for a term of, say fire 
years, we should lie able to determine the very important question j 
whether the number of retail shops is increasing or decreasing 
in due ratio with the variations in quantity of liquor distilled. 
AH the retail shops are supposed, be it romosnWod, to deal 
with t)ie taxed stills, and with no other* If* therefore, in any 
province the number of retail shops has inereasj.1, while the 
quant/t v of liqu n- passed from stills is the same, this is odd, but 
not very remarkable, for vo;nj>eiiiiuu may have come into play ; 1 
but if the retail trade in liquor is found, by the gradual multi- 
plication of shops, to be flourishing handsomely, while the out- 
flow from the taxed stills remains sluggish, then we may begin 
to snifi'vory suspiciously about the neighbouring jungles and hole, 
mid-conier suburbs. And as soon us the still-head liquor begins 
actually to decrease in quantity passed out, while the retailers 
are driving a thriving and spreading trade — if such a coincidence 
lie ever disclosed by any statistical comparison— then we may 
fairly and reasonably adopt tho conclusion that the smuggler has 
been .too much for the virtue or the vigilance of the exciseman, 
We have recently observed in the Indian Mirror an article upon 

Abkaree Administration/' which brings up again very heavily 
against the English Government the old charge of encouraging 
liquor distillery for the sake ofinnreasiiig the revenue derived from 
it. Upon this matter our present article does not touch, for the 
only point now nt issue is whether the Farming Sysboin (when 
properly managed) encourages drinking more than the Central 
l)i still wry System ; or whether it merely raised more revenue 
from the same consumption. We have said that if the Central 
Distillery System can be p roved to have chocked intemperance, 
the loss of revenue is a gain to the commonwealth. However, we 
observe that the Indian Mirror declares that a tho number of 
4t shops for the sale of intoxicative liquor and drugs has, we be- 
M Ueve, more than quadrupled in most of the large villages and 
4 * during the last 20 yearB, at the lowest estimate.” If this be 
true, then no condemnation can be too strong for such shameful 
maladministration. But may we venture to ask our contem- 
porary for statistics P ft is easy, moreover, to repeat the cry that 
no drinking wont on under Native rule ; but the only persons 
who can now say what did go on in provinces which we now 
bold, aro those who have carefully examined the old revenue 
accounts of our predecessors, and who know what a vast amount 
of contraband distillation prevailed under their loose and 
immothodical administrations. We should be glad to see the 
Indian Mirror return to the subject, and deal with it more pre- 
cisely. 

PRODUCE OF THE LAND IN N. W. PROVINCES. 


To the Editor of the ” Indian Economist ” 

Sik, — I acknowledge the courtesy and ability of your criticism 
on my estimate of the agricultural produce of the N. W. P,, but 
I will not trespass on your space by going largely over the 
m ground agaia I will only say that I did not intend to 
draw such a M hard and fast” line as you represent. I accepted 
a rate of 25 seem per rupee, although I asserted that 30 seers 
was a more accurate rate to assume as the price which agricul- 
turists get for their produce, for this, and not the average market 
price, is the true point to be considered- The cultivator sells his 
produce in December and in May, and sells it always at a rate a 
little below the market rate for that produce at that time, the 
market rate itself Wing lower at that time than at any other 
month in the year. That jowarec sells much higher in May, and 
barley in October, is no good to the cultivator but pure loss : 
the increase goes tothe bunnia as interest on the capital em- 
barked in hie trade. At 20 seers the gross consumption, by my 
reckoning, amounts only to 26 millions sterling ; I added on 4 
millions to coytor the margin neoessary for the items you mention, 
the small luxuries of the ' agriculturists, uM the ‘ higher style of 
living in towna You'oofifrfoit foe with an estimate which gives 
Ra. 0-2-3 a "day as the foil of a man’s subsidence, ' To this 


I reply thatin every English household in 11 the N. W. there are 
several' jfcfrWants receiving only Ra. 4 or Rs. 4-8 a month, or 
Ra. 0-2-2 to Bs. 0-2-6 a day. Yet on thisl have frequently 
known a family of 5 and 6 mouths to be fed 1 and clothed. €uch 
people are, of course, far worse off than a oUltivaitor W^)' con- 
sumes the produce of his own land, and so for is not Effected by a 
rise in the market. .. V 

Rut the principal point that you insist the value of fodder, 
(jowar stalk. chaff, oil-cake, and cotton seed,) which you estimate 
much more highly than I did, putting it/ on the strength of 
Sjorne Sindhana return b which I have not seen or hive forgotten, 
at half the value of the grain- • Now here you will notice" that 
l was careful to speak of the Ming vfljjjae of fodder, 
moaning thereby not the market value,, but the quantity for 
which I suppose that a market exiBt&. The distinction I wish 
to! draw is this : Fodder is not, and from its weight cannot be, 
carried far, nor is there much more produced thruT is required for 
home consumption. The demand of the large central towns is 
supplied by tin; nXghbo.iring villages from their surplus produc- 
tion. But suppose that over a largo tract the systefo of cattle- 
feeding was suddenly changed, tliat stall-feeding was given up, 
and more land placed under pasturage, and that all the fodder 
was suddenly thrown on the market, what would be the result f 
There would be uo sale for it, and the price would fall to nothing. 
Under the present economic condition of the country, there is a 
demand only for a very moderate supply, that supply being the 
surplus above homo consumption. If a hundredth part of the 
fodder produced is sold, and if much more than that could not be 
sold at all, it is idle to take the market price as the ruling rate, 
and, multiplying it by a hundred, to say that is the u value of the 
fodder." As a matter of fact, the “ selling value" is the price 
fetched by tho surplus only — the* price of the small quantity that 
is not required for consumption at home, and for which alone a 
demand exists, 

But whether this be so or not, I wish to point out how little 
any concession on this score assists the main line of your 
argument as to the relation between produce and land-tax. 
If the discussion is to be conducted only in the dry light of a 
philosophical enquiry, and to turn merely on the purchasing 
value of agricultural produce, I will agree (for the sake of the 
argument) that a higher value ought to be placed/on fodder. 
Rut when you try to effect a junction between this branch lino 
and your main argument as to what the assessment ought to 
be, I must assert that your argument is, to a certain extent, 
self-destructive. The higher you raise the rate of oonsnmption, 
the less margin you leave for taxation, since it is obvious that 
whatever be tho quantity that the agriculturist with all his 
frugality, necessarily consumes, that minimum must be deduct- 
ed from his income in A financial point of view, and only the 
balance remains as a fund Out of which rent can he paid. From 
this point of view, I think you must concede the truth of my 
statement about fodder. Of course if the fodder is used, as yon 
aay it is in Nimar to support cattle brfol for sale/ that ib not 
home consumption in my sense, and the fodder goes as fairly 
iuto the fund for taxation as if it was sold direct. But in the 
North-West the conditions are different; not only is there no 
1 breeding of cattle for sale, except in a few peculiar tracts, but, 

► of the plough-cattle who are required to raise the produce we 
are discussing, not more than half, (if so much) are home-bred, 

i the rest are purchased from Thuidlckhuhd and Control India. 

» This fodder, then, supplies nol hing to tbs tax-fund ; it only goes 
i to support the human and animal mechanisum* by the exertions 

> of which the existence of a ia^-fund at all is created and made 
r possible. In order to ascertain what this tax-fund ' is, we must 
l deduct the necessary minimum consumption of agriculturists 

whom I take at f of the total population from the grtoss pro- 
duce. I add to the consumption 1| million starting (in 
f, Hume’s calculation put it at 6 anna* per head) paid for salt, and 
L half h million as the price of half the plough-battle, (assuming 
"■ ttfot^iftmbdr to be 5(0,000 pairs at 6 annhs per plough, 
f arismge value Rupees 20 per pair ^duration <rfwor king life W 
i yefcre.) T&ds, ttwtt/ie how calcuiation of the shrpfoii^?tim^ 
» on ^ : 
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aujrpl# 24* millions, so that if the true theoretic rack-rent 
"were taken, if; every euttivafcor paid in rent every penny that 
the produce over and above what i» neoessary to keep him 
alive, the granvlmtei of the province would be 24 millions, and 
the land-tax, which is ftdfjffie rental, would amount to 12 mil- 
lions. The possible maximum, on your assumption, is therefore 
nearly three times the present assessment, or 2i times what it 
will probably be when the re-settlement is completed ; but far 
less than yon have yourself calculated a fair and full assess- 
ment to be. But now turn to my estimate. I put the total 
produce at 47 millions, reckoning export at 10 millions, but 
this figure, which I assumed with the greatest hesitation, was 
meant as an approximation to the full market value of the 
manufactured exports, which are chiefly indigo and sugar. It 
is obivious, however, that the value to the agriculturist is very 
much less. A great portion of the price is due to the manufac- 
turing labor and capital expended on it. Indigo, for instance, 
which as pbnt is worth 40 Rupees to the cultivator, soils 
for 320 Rupees in its manufactured state, and I shall probably 
be well within the mark if I put these exports as worth in the 
market double the value of the raw produce to the cultivator, 
quoad fa>c f they Inay bo taken at 5 millions. I confess 
that this is more a guess than an estimate, but I offer it only as 
the best I can form : — 


Value of Gross pro- 
duce to the culti- 
vator 

Food of 80 millions ,...80 millions 

Seed com 3 

Clothing 2 

Fodder 2 

Export 5 

Salt and Plough bullocks ... 0 

42 


Home consumption of 
the cultivator 

22| millions. 

3 

li „ 

0 

0 

2 » 

29 


The surplus here, i e. the rack-rent, is 13 millions. The full 
land-tax, if no cultivating or intermediate rights intercepted any 
portion of the rent-fund, would be six and a half millions. As 
I have said before, the full account, when completed, would pro- 
bably be five millions if no part of the province were permanently 
settled, and three millions, by my calculation of the rack-rent, 
are intercepted by cultivators who enjoy a beneficial interest m the 
land. The actual rent-roll of the North-West Provinces is ten 
millions sterling, of which the Government share at present is 
four and will soon be four and a half millions. If all our districts 
were liable to re-settlement, it would be five millions, and the 
actual and theoretical land-tax would agree together. 

There is another way of testing your conclusion which 1 have 
not left room for myself at the close of this long letter to do 
justice to. Wo in this province are not unfortunately without 
records of assessments which have crushed out the life of the 
people, destroyed the heritage of races, imperilled the safety of 
the State, and broken down in the end. These records stand as 
beacons to our settlement officers to warn them ofi the shoals 
they should avoid. It 3s possible, of course,-— nay, it is 
natural*— to fall into the opposite extreme ; but though you 
have show* that Charybdia is dangerous, it is not the less true 
that Scylfoiaflpife It, then, 1 can shew that on assessment 
framed on your principles would be more crushing and more 
famous than m assessment famousfin* its severity, and which was 
found tu be Impracticably high, l shall have urged a strong 
inbuttora|ain«t the charge you bring against settlement officers. 

I h«*e a$ tMe, in the December number of the 

JL % Jfiweiwt* Jtflportor, Mri Jtddfchagh^B exoe%it import on 
perghhA&h Thlrtr in the Mynpobree district This pergunnah 
vras assessed in 1840 by one of the best of the settlement officers 

5F 


dfiys> Hr Ddmonstone, afterwards Lieutenant Governor 
of m P* %' F*wi»w» <m it an assessment of Rupee* 

98*17,7. It) ten years, this aswManwnt had utterly broken down* 
a third of the laid had (hanged the revenue could not 

be collected, and in 1848 it had to be reduced by 94 per cent to 
Rupees 74,920. Now by your calculation 24 miilons of acres 
produce 92 millions sterling, or £3 5/6 per acre, and you maintain 
that in the good old times half or a third of this was actually 
taken, and that now even a mistaken lenity ought not to reduce 
the land-tax below a sixth. In 1840 there were in this pergun- 
nah 36,838 acres of cultivated land, whose produce at £ 8-5-6 per 
acre was 14,12,140 Rupees. Your minimum assessment on this 
would be Rupees 2,35,456. Grant that that produce has doubled 
in value since 1840 (which is an extravagant admission), still 
the gross value was then Rupees 7,06,070, one-sixth of which 
would be Rupees 1,17,680 or larger by Rupees 21,503, or nearly 
20 per cent more than an assessment that signally broke down, 

I am, yourB faithfully, 

0. A. Elliott. 


The same gentleman writes to us in another letter — 
u As to Nimar, you say nothing of Umirm. If our assessment 
“ was a rent, you would be unanswerable, but it is a tax on rent, 
u and as such we can’t raise the rent, or touch it, or take more 
" than half of it, be it over so low.” 


It is necessary to remind the writer that that which seems to 
him so natural, the commutation of the State claim to rental 
into a mere tax upon the rental, is one of the chief subjects of 
our co mplaint V nder the ascendency of the school that has been 
incessantly tam luring with the land revenue these years, our 
settlement officers have been instructed ui the North-West 
Provinces to abandon half the rental (nett assets they call it.) 
to the so-called proprietor, whereas under the last settlement 
Ins appointed share was but one-third. In the Central Provinces, 
there was no proprietor-class at all, but Kir Richard Temple, 
equal to the occasion, has been allowed deli l irately to ervata a 
class to share the rental with the State. Without entering upon 
the vexed question of the existence of proprietary rights m the 
North-West under Native rule, we are willing to accept it as a 
fact that jsuch rights did exist, and that they were properly 
recognized by allowing their owners to appropriate a third of the 
rental, or nett assets, ui assertion of those rights. Nothing is 
more certain at the same time than that this concession created 
a settled proprietorship m land, unknown in the country under 
the exigencies and irregularities of Native mile. 

A most ["generous and considerate treatment of these most 
doubtful rights had been shewn, and if any change whatever 
were to be made with regard to them, every teacher of eeoiiorm< 
science will affirm, as with one voice, that the interest of flu 
commonwealth pointed either to the reduction of their apomin 1 
or to their redemption by the State. But in some way or other 
the world knows not now, some one or other, the world knows 
not who, has taken it upon himself in the last few 
years to lay it down as a rulo of all re-assessments that the 
State claim should be again lowered, and that instead of one- 
third assets these so-called proprietors should lie allotted one-half 
the rental. The settlement j officer is simply carrying out his 
instructions. It is a school of statesmen m Calcutta who are 
responsible for 1 the change ; a change, as we have said, 
in the teeth of the direction in which the State should have 
moved, as all economic authorities agree. The same school 
having their fling m the Central Provinces, have them created 
a proprietary class for the very purpose of conferring upon them 
one-half the State rights. Our correspondent complains that we 
“ say nothing [of tenures” in Nimar. Why our columns worn 
filled, we thought, with the Maigoozar, at the risk of sickening 
our reader* with the name. 

We say “ nothing of tenures ’’—why ! We simply refuse to re- 
cognise them 1 We demand their abolition ; we say that 
their creation is an outrage, and that the men who have assumed 
a righ.% 4f alienating one-half the State rights in the sell, should 
m& their work reversed before Mr eyes. A more daring revo- 



lution Bfcr Hayward T«n>®to 

effected in te fMttel Pmhmif te tantfewing tbe^taste 
4l*im to the rei^l of the tad V the teidgtaftr. ‘ We are only 
upon the threshold of this Mslgorear question, and we tall 
lita to burden our columns with it many day* to come. We 
take tip the first Settlement Report of these Provinces that 
comes to hand, It happens to be the Chindwaree report, and 
here is what the Commissioner himself tells ns about its tenures : 

* Prom the time of the Mahratta rule, the land has always been 
*« hold on what may be called Zemin dare e tenure. Every 
u village had its Patel, who paid the revenue to Government, 

44 drawing the rents from the cultivators. The remuneration 
“ of the Patel was* as is stated, about 15 per cent on the rental, 

4t The amount assessed on the village Was made known to him ; he, 

44 again, distributed this amount amoOg the various cultivators. 

44 As is shown by Mn Ramsay, wither the Patel twr the oulti- 
44 vators had any fined and indefeasible right* in the soil The 
144 whole of the land belonged to the Government absolutely , and, 

44 if a Patel refused to accept the terms offered him, or a culti- 
44 valor to pay his quota of the assessment, the former would 
4 ‘ have been ousted from the Patelehip, and the latter from his 
41 holding, The present settlement lms boon made with the 
44 Malgooears (Patels) to whom proprietary rights over their villages 
u have bem ooimded.” Aud so, instead of the traditional 15% 
upon Government collections, these mushroom proprietors are ! 
allowed and encouraged to screw whatever they can got out of the 
cultivator, while their own contribution to tho State is fixed at a 
few annus per acre for 30 years to oorno. The course is so 
monstrous, so scandalous, so fraught with ruin in the future, that 
we arc amazed that the whole Press of India has not long since 
forced its reversal upon the State. We protest with our whole 
might against the modern proceeding in the North-West of 
conferring half the rental upon men who were but doubtfully 
entitled to a third, and in the Central Provinces of conferring 
the entire rental — for that i» what it oomes to — upon a class that 
had no claim even to a fraction of it, but from time immemorial 
hud received merely 15 per cent, for collecting tho Government 
assessment. 

Were this revolution one socially or economically desirable 
we could understand its haling been sanctioned, but it simply 
means social convulsion and economic ruin to the provinces. 
Who shall arise to reverse the wrong 1 And when do our con- 
temporaries mean to look into it / 

Wh have replied not without some pardonable but uninten- 
tional warmth to our ooirespondent’s statement, that wo say 14 no- 
thing about tenures.’ 4 We protest to Mr. Elhott— who is in a very 
influential position, a position which no one, moreover, in the 
country is mow qualified to fill— that this modern practice in 
the North-West of raising the so-called proprietor’s share in the 
rental from one-third to one-half the assets, to the loss and 
damage of the State, is an injustice and a wrong. Mr. Elliott 
himself tells us in his interesting letter, that the actual 
rent-roll of the Provinces is £10,000*000 sterling a year. Well, 
weshoald be well content with £10,000,000 sterling as the issue 
of all our criticism ; and we know very well that under native 
rule a Very mild percentage of this sum would have been ac- 
corded to private proprietary rights. Where our native pre- 
decessors would have taken £l%000,000 sterling, less a mild 
percentage for collection or for doubtful proprietary rights, 
we, it ie allowed, have been taking only £4,000,000. It will soon 
be a four and half millions however; and if all the districts 
were liable to resettlement, would bt five millions, four mil* 
lions and half, then, are all w* are to expect from the land of 
the North- Weet Ifriitaoee&r dfryearsto tome, where mr pre* 
decessors wwtald have been taring ten. fie that in the face of our 
oaoimouavixpeiaditure upon irrigation rod railway & the Pro- 
vinces, past and prospective, the rent receivable by the State j 
in tayarottOfitetabe about -what it mm 6* greet a I 

iravduttea of the people has tekenpfooe already, 

while me am bath^fwaythrongh the period, as to W 
imttbas* pareJHrod^ greet ptodwee ofth* tad wpro tfc*- 
roost modtate wmpu tattata thtadfipsr tat.4n value * teffl 


It is only Sto 

does dot conceal that he does sore* i^ustfoe -th Idp om 
tions by his letter. There agi no "violation of eanfidta^lljt our 
saying that he telle us in private <^nu»unita^ w0*+** 
strictures wore really needed, am) thtaty? «jttttaaant mB0m 
were undoubtedly drifting into iinder-tawtmwsnt from ta* 
that higher ones would break down. , ^ Y ( 

It would be easy for ns to go throng the Wtta Step 
by step and reply to it, but in the ktaMl of «ttatio» 
that are reliable it would serve no go^P§a rpose, and 
we have no desire for a mere avgutantwtlve victory any 
more than Mr. Elliott. His letters are wwry Valuable 
and welcome, and we rejoice to know that ha* at id) events, 
is alive to the wisdom and necessity of our resisting the farther * 
efforts of a school who, by their tampering with the revenue, 
have brought upon us all our present embarrassments^ To 
check this evil is all we write for. 

What Mr. Elliott says concerning the fond from which the rent 
cornee is of course true ; but it does not help u» in this contro- 
versy. The fund will vary in amount according to the value 
of the harvest, and it is this question of value that is in dispute. 
We arc satisfied that Mr. Elliott’s estimate is too low, and the 
tax-fond from which the rent oomes considerably higher than 
he supposes. Tho harvest consists in the main of food for man 
and fodder for beast, and we believe that his estimates of both 
are too low, but in the absence of exact information we can only 
fell back upon such general demonstrations m we have given 
above. 

Before leaving this subject of produce however, and the 
consumption of food by the people, we may observe that Mr. 
Elliott seems to have forgotten, and we had ourselves over- 
looked, his own elaborate account some years ago of the 
stylo of living, and the value of fodder in the Central Pro- 
vinces In his Settlement Report of the Hoshungabad district, 
he tells us (para 84) “ that the cultivator or laborer generally 
“ eats three times a day, and that a seer of rice or wheat flour, 

44 or one and a quarter seers of jowar, are reckoned the average 
“ food of a hard-working able-bodied man.” 

As a seer of flour is equivalent to 2| lbs. of grain, Mr. 
Elliott’s estimate of the average consumption of the Central 
Provinces corroborates Captain Forsyth’s. Is the standard of 
living lower in the North-West than in Central India T In 
spite of the finer physique of the people, we are half disposed to 
believe that it must beso. Upon the whole, we are disposed still to 
maintain that our estimate of the food-crop of the Provinces at 
2 lbs. per head per day, including therein the consumption by 
cattle, cannot be safely lowered- Mr, Elliott himself tella us in 
the Report already quoted, that 44 the cultivator who owns four 
j 44 bullocks has, on an average, two or three oows rod a buffalo 
44 also, and that the bullocks will get half a seer of nisi or tmm 
44 a day for two months.” Again (purls fiO) that 44 almost every 
44 cultivator has at least one buflhlo, and many have more ; 

44 large oultivators owning often eight or ten huffWoes. They 
44 calve in July or August and remain in milk for Six months ; 

\ 44 those that do not calve again next year, give milk for a whole 
44 year. The buffaloes are very weR fbd, rod as long a* they 
44 are in milk their owner will grudge tfwm flqiWaf. A tar Of 
44 Unola and a seer of oil-cake or tilsi are commonly given os a 
44 daily ration, and in the cold weather the cultivator regularly 
44 onto a large baeketfol of leaven of the ter fortahuMo. fa old 
44 Items he *M the gheei nowthatheU rush he eat$ 

We suppose that this is a fair description of the tamer’s 
management in the North-West as w»U as in these ftrovinoes; 
and that there tao, as the tatfrtaf h*t fotawa 0 kite 
years, be himself eonwmta fhf tatarif mmk 
tartar, we mta inntehsah* jh m iim 4 the 

produce of the ta& tar* 

“ kaeM,«ad •& «m. 

V f 
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"«mri 

m# & #*** ^uumut 

fog* ^ .^«ia»4w?A ip#^Uir.in« xipoa tj^e il^e l««« 

jnMMcmi Cff course wiH there be for Me. 

If e ‘were herdly prepared for foe fldmaeefon that the foil rent of 
Ishe Provinces may he estimated at la mQh<m& ; the State 
demind meanwhile befog four, It Was the fashion until only the 
dfoer day, to describe it as a rack-rent of half the produce, 
which Mr. Effiptt fomaelf believes to be upwards of 40 millions 
sterling, and we contend must be very much more. 


Tab Oovorument at Allahabad is at last addressing itself 
fo earnest to the ^preparation of statistics concerning the 
Sericulture of foe North-West Provinces. A recent Govnv- 
ment Gazette Wives us a series of elaborate statements concern, 
fog the harvest of the famine year 1868-69. The tables seems 
to fotve been prepared under the oiders of the Foard of 
Be venue at Allahabad, and, as a beginning, they are most 
welcome, Bombay, Madras, and Bengal now stand alone in thoir 
neglect of this most necessary and most elementary work. 
According to those tables, the harvest of the North-West m 
1868-69, was as follows : — 


GROSS PRODUCE N, W. PROVINCES 1868-69 



Acres 

Motuwds 82 lbs 

Bice 

2,479,874 

16,681,568 

Cotton . ..' . 


1 ,11 0,408 

Joaree and Bajree .... 

4,3<j2,sro 

12,865,273 

Oil Seeds 

475,331 

1,923,01 6 

Wheat and Barley 

. 7,257,873 

46,315,722 

Ptilae, gram, Ac 

1,653,238 

0,057,516 

Other crops 


28,756,911 

Kurbee (or Joaroo stalk). 


24,498,448 

4dd 

Acres. . . 23,934,426 

138,878,882 

Ghazeeporo district (particulars not re- 


ceived) 

842 000 



Acres,.. 24,770,425 


Although the year was marked by a very scanty rain- 
fall, it is impossible to regard these figures, m so tar as the pro- 
duce is concerned, as even approximately true. Are we really 
to believe that the average produce of the land throughout the 
North-West in the yoar in question is rightly Btated at the 
following rates 1 : — 

Rice 7 Maunds or 574 lbs. per acre 

Joaree lj „ or 246 „ „ 

Oil Seed 4 „ or 328 „ „ 

Wheat and Barley 6fc „ or 520 „ „ 

Pule© 4 „ or 328 „ >, 

Whntover damage may have been done to the khureef crops 
of rice, joaree, and til, there was no drought we beha\ e to utfect 
materially the rubboe (or wheat) crop either in 1868 or 1869 ; 
and yot, according to these returns, the total harvest of 
the year amounted but to 113,000,000 maunds of food, of 
which the tables chew 29,000,000 maunds to have been 
exported, leaving for home consumption 84,000,000 maunds or 
about 3,000,000 tons But tho people themsolvos who are about 

80.000. 000 in number, must at a moderate estimate require 

8.000. 000 tons of food a year. The granaries must have been 
"well stocked,” indeed, to have tided the people over such a 
deficiency as this. We find it difficult to suppose that there is 
not sow vent error in the estimate of the yield of wheat Can 
It, we say, be true that the average yield of wheat and barley 
in the North- West Provinces in almost an ordinary season 
in but &20 lbh per acre 1 We do not believe it. 

The returns of the mere valuable crops are given thus 

Sugar * ...... .699, 815 sores. 

Vegetable 106,420 „ 

Fruits Trees. , 169,201 „ 

Here again we doubt these figures exceedingly, while nothing 
whatever la mid either elf indigo, opium, or tea, although we 
IfibwEfofotffoe^ lem than thrmto-four hundred thousand 

acres under opium alone In foe North-West. Could anything 
fob more perfanctiWy than Hid eaveless fomblfog together «f 
the tee, sugar, opium, indigo, jute, tobacco* and other rich 
under such a heading as tfcfar- 


* 1 h> v 5 JPwiuoe. 

•Qfoe* eropa ** acres, . .28,766,941 Maunds 

Qpi^minutriy is thus .registered as pro- 

ducing on the average 7 maunds per acre. Again, arc we to believe 
that of the 24,000,000 acres of laud in the North-West, of which 
about one-third (Modern India page 336> or 8,000,000 are irri 
gated, there are but 600,000 acres under cultivation with sugar, 
and 100,000 with garden produce t The Agra district ip a dry 
country west of the Jumna, with less irrigation than most 
districts of the Provinces, and with the water far from the 
surface, and yet Mr. Campbell tells us that between 3 and 4 per 
oent of the laud, 20 years ago, was under sugar, indigo, and 
vegetable cultivation. It may seem ungracious to cnticire in 
this maimer the first efforts of the Board of Kevonue to supply 
us with tho statistics we have so long desiderata d But lot us 
have honest work in their preparation. To bo of any worth 
whatever, statistics must be real and not the semblances of 
things. It is a feature in these returns that they include for the 
first time a mention of fodder, as part of tho hat vest of the land,— 
Atm Prodiue 

Knrbee or Joar stalk ... 1,966,911 24,498,448 Maunds 

Are w© to understand that this crop was a pum foddei crop, 
and that the grain was cut down with it for thecuttlof It 
would certainly seem so, from the shape in which the fact m 
recorded. No mention, however, is made oithu <4 grass, or hluma 
(wheat struw). To complete these returns we require an 
estimate of both When are wo to congi ululate Madras, 
Bombay, or Bengal, upon following this North- W< st oxampld? 


THE LAND 


To the Editor of tho “ Indian J?/ onomid'' 

Dear Sir, — I t is with uuuh painful concern 1 lmt J have observed 
how stiennouHly y< u urge tho almost unlimited taxation of lurid* 
holdeis id this countiy. Why a man who land m this 

country should be pi evented from lajmg out uipital upou it by 
a prohibitive aud exieptional system <♦! taxal ion laid upon its 
letuina to which iio other class is mibjen ted f mu quite unable 
to see. The only reason appaiunt, and I Ion the Ink one, \» 
tliat^he immobility ot land places the profit h denved fiom the 
use of it moie lenddy within the grasp of tho taxing power 
than those of othei Inane lies of mdushy. The facility which 
this mode of raising money present y, u*i ommends itstrmgly 
to those in authority, and blinds them to its partiality aud op- 
pi essive injustice, and the banking and commercial classes readi- 
ly give it their suppoit, because they see in the unlimited taxa- 
tion of land an exemption (rom A pot linn of thmr own bind 
These paities Assist the press and cany it with them, v\lul> the 
landholders, who are the victims, have neither the know edge 
necessary for then defence, nor the power to make themselves 
heard. The system seems to me as impoldu as it is m ( ist 
Its eflect is of course to piohiblt the application of capita to 
land for any pip pose that will not yield tvuec the amount of 
profit expected from other industries. Tho th ©my on which it 
seems to be based, is that land, from something inherent in its 
own nature, gives a oontuittally focieawjng piofit to those who 
work it, independently of the capital aud labour employed upon 
it This is certainly a fallacy, and a ve»v pernicious one. That 
land, as an instrument of production, has an inherent value of its 
own, is quite tiuejbut when once that value has been deter- 
mined, there is no reason to suppose that its productive power 
increases except in strict proportion to the capital laid out upon 
it. In oases in which its abstract value may have beeu rated too 
low, it soon, when cultivation is once in progress* becomes im- 
possible to distinguish the portion of the profit derived from 
such deficiency in the estimate of its intrinsic value from that 
derived from the outlay of capital j and no attempt to rectify tho 
defect by additional taxation al* be made without danger of 
smduty veduringtbe legitimafo return upon foe capital, Qf the 
*ff#et of the periodic assessments so strongly depiqoatfd A few 
years ago, hut era aeateeoum&y supported by a large portion of 
the prase, my omn ease fornisbes m example* I have landed pro 
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peity which I greatly dosim to improve by laying out money 
upon it ; but X cannot expect a return in the form of increase 
of rent that will flo more than pay me a moderate interest upon 
it ; Mild with the prospect of that return being cut down m a few 
years by a new settlement, I cannot venture upon the outlay. 
Can a system bo wise which compels a landowner to avoid the 
investment of his funds in his own land, and to select other 
Securitas m preference ? It is exactly the same with the native 
aenundaiH. They will buy other land with the money they save , 
when they run get it at a price that wilt give them a certain re- 
turn ; but they will lay out nothing in the improvement of the 
propet t) they alieody possess. They cannot do so with a new 
saw Manum t looming m the distance, except when they can 
neecmearito of profit rarely to be obtained from any smfc of 
outlet. At long as this system continues, Agricultural pros- 
pent} will mike little pi ogress. 

You have said that the people are profoundly content and 
bappy with their leases (settlements 1) I believe it is noi musty 
and sadly the reverse, They feel blMeily thit tlmy mo mule 
the objects of an exceptional s\ stem of exaction which keeps 
them nduetd to a urn »o subsist ©tier, and hampeis tin m in their 
effoits at itnpi oveinent as no otlioi ilass is hampeied 

The G'tw miiumt may tr> to tjnuke a contented njpicullural 
dims b} dispossess mg enisling pt opt letors «aud dividing then 
estatiM nmong the labomeis emphoeil to cultivate them, and 
imty fm u time succeed ; but the huujosh will be hut btief, and 
will end m extending and continuing the dissatisfaction. Them 
now boldeis, pool and lowly I lion ^h they be, and happy at hist 
in then now-born lights and possessions will soon fall into the 
same p« sit mu, Miflfti the same guevunc.es, ami be the victims 
of the same discontent as then late masters, 

I shart be veiy glad if anything l have been able to say shall 
had v»* to teconsidei the opinion you have oxpiessod, and to 
look at the subpet fiom a moie vaued and oxteuded point of 
view limn appanoitl) you have lulliei to done. It may bo that 
yon have not had the oppoilunitv of testing, by ptactical oxpcn- 
ence, the ooim loose of the themus which have been your 
guide and by wind (excuse me foi saying) I think you have been 
mmled. 

An Indian Landioud, 

North West Province®, January 1871 


NOTE BV THE EDITOR. 

The moflt simple, and perhaps the moat effective, ieply we 
can make to our correspondent, i» to point out that tho total 
amount tho State is exacting from the land of all India is but 
#20,000,000 sterling a year Call it rental, or a tax upon rental, or 
what } cm .please, /Hat is the amount of the exaction , and m the 
mam the impost \a precisely what it wa» 20 years ago. Hut m the 
interval a great levolotion in values has taken place throughon^. 
the world, and we have spent £100,000,000 sterling upon rail way 8 
And £50,000,000 upon roads aud works of irrigation in the 
country, with the general result of seeing tho export trade rise 
from £18,000,000 sterling a year to £70,000,000 Twenty years 
ago the value of tho produce of the soil of India was perhaps 
£200,000,000 stori ng, it is now we suppose not less than 
£400,000,000 1 and in these circumstances it is oppression, it seems, 
for the State to raise the rental. With all respect to our oorrespon - 
dent, we remark that his arguments are familiar to us as “ house, 
hold words.’* Not one of them will bear sifting.— Ed. I. E. 


SHEWLA j OH SATURATED SOLUTIONS OP SEWAGE 
# 

We are sorry to see ho intelligent a man as Mr. Blaney, whoso 
pamphlet upon Drainage and Coneervanoy ought to have beea 
acknowledged last month, assisting to maintain the dtjfuaion of 
tho Bombay community that they cannot afford thrifts© Ives a 
supply of pure water. " It is as much as the city can do at 
“ present to pay the interest on the loan incurred on account of 
** the Vehar waterworks, and although it is true that these 
u waterworks were badly executed and outrageously financed, the 
4 * financial difficulty stares us in the face, and will continue to do 
so until this generation has passed away. In considering any 


** scheme of additional water-supply for Bombay, the limit dfi 
"oim power to raise water-loans toast be I asm 

“aware that the Health Officer makes hie demand for more 
“ water on the grounds of the necessities of public health, hut in 
u ■tils question he occupies the double position Of sanitary officer 
“and Justice of the Peace, Hating decided the quantity of 
“ water required for the city in the first capacity, he wiMbere* 
H qmrod to show how it can be provided in the second*” Ws 
can hardly persuade ourselves that this is Mr. Blftne/s writing; 
Not afford a sufficient supply of pure water 1 A heavy reSpon- 
sibility rests upon the writers in the local press who have contrived, 
to botray even the intelligence of their city into the belief 
that the Island cannot afford itself a proper supply of water. 
One of these writers has discovered that ©very jpan should be 
allowed to drmk water out of his own cesspool if he choose to do 
so ; while tho other implores some good old Parade to die and 
bequeath a fortune to the community to meet the public want, 
Aud now we have Mr. Blaney joining those old ladies, and 
helping to swell thoir cry. Look at these facts: Bombay num- 
bers 800,000 people, and is the entrepot of a trad© of thirty 
millions sterling a year. The place after all its losses, is still 
exceedingly wealthy, and its standard of living luxurious amongst 
tho wealthy, and exceptionally high amongst the poor, 
it is difficult to estimate what the annual expenditure of the 
Island amounts to, but that it is many millions sterling a year 
is certain. Its ba/aar and maikets arc crowded with productions 
winch prove the unusually high standard of living amongst the 
people. They have everything m abundance. They deny 
themselves nothing Tho markets aro simply superb, and are 
supplied in tho utmost profusion with fish, poultry, meats, fruits, 
vegetables, and a thousand articles of consumption unknown to 
the poople m tho interior of India. But one thing they cannot 
afford themselves — Water. This great tropical city, the com- 
mercial capital of the empire, the geographical capital of Asia — 
indeed of the old world, can afford itself everything but — 
Water The wells and tanks of the place meanwhile are saturated 
solutions of sewage, to drink which is death 

Now, it has beeti discovered that when the foundations of the 
mountains were laid, a vast natural reservoir for the Island was 
built for it by the hand of God in the neighbouring hills, 
less than fifty or sixty miles away, a reservoir requir- 
ing but a solitary gap to be closed by the hand of man, 
to convert it into a vast \ake capable of supplying the 
Island for all time with perennial fountains and streams to 
make it a paradise of tho nations. But the people cannot 
afford it, although the cost of this grand work from first 
to last is estimated at no more than £1,250,000, or perhaps 
£1,500,000. As there happens to be no providential Bakery in the 
adjoining hills, the people do, somehow or other, contrive to find 
about £10,000 a day for their bread, but they jwsitively cannot 
afford £300 a day for water! Was there ever such drivel 
forced upon the common sense of a oommumty as counsel ! 

The total cost of giving the Island a permanent supply of 
water to meet all wants whatever, would be covered, it is admitted, 
by an outlay of £2,000,000 sterling. Thus — 


Existing debt upon Vehar Works £360,000 

Estimate for Shewla reservoir £1,660, Q00 


* Total , £2,000,000 

Mr, Blaney is a sensible man, and we beg him, in Heaven’s 
name, to look at these figures. Five per cent upon this outlay 
is just £100,000 a year, or £300 a day. We feel almost ashamed 
to cany the discussion beyond this foot. Look at what this 
Shewla reservoir would accomplish for the Island. It seems to 
be overlooked that the supply of water which it would place 
at the command of the Municipality would bring an immense 
income with it, The markets of Bombay am so important, that 
wherever water is to be got in its neighbourhood for the culti- 
vation of fruit or vegetables, the rental of the fond beoomos 
enormous. Thus the market garden ground PwM Jets for 
Ea. 180 per acre. Now Shcrtla would not merely give Bombay 
30 ga ll ons of water per heed per dsy for domestfo, us©, but * 
vest supply for the telptk^ along th© whole 
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ecu m of ttaft acp*edtt©k To our awh pi Od, there is positive 
guitt ^ bjr » g*««* city like Bombay of so 

simple ttpi «md y$ p$tw& a work, which lie# to its 

very hand ‘ fcr its own benefit first and 

then as ah incetrttTC end example to other cities* It is in 
the name, not of extravagance but of true economy and 
of common sense, that we insist upon the work being 
done. The petty schemes put forward by the engineers for patch, 
ing up the Vehar supply are the devices of sheer incompe- 
tence the proof of want of dear insight. Though Shewla 
were to cost five millions instead of one, it is doubtful whether 
the work should not be done. The man who uses the word 
“ afford?’ in such an association as this is simply an idiot, 
when the real state of matters has been once pointed out. The 
Bombay community cannot* “ afford 1 itself a supply of pure 
water, although it can afford a supply of everything else m 
abundance ! ilCQOOO a day for bread, but not ^300 for water. 
The secret of this folly is that the system of municipal 
taxation is altogether faulty, and requires radical reform. A 
most important loginning was made two years ago, when tho 
Town Duties Bill was passed in the teeth of the Noodledom of the 
place. Dr. Blaney feels the municipal shoe pinch him, because 
cobblers made it, and not workmen. The system of water rates 
in Bombay is simply a fraud from beginning to end. Six or seven 
thousand men are made to find water for the whole 800,000, and 
the burden is of course very heavy. A general water rate, and 
a trilling increase of the Town Dues, are the right measures to 
take. Common sense and sound economy alike dictate the 
reform, and with it will como the Shewla reservoir with the 
thousand advantages and blessings it will bring the community* 
If Bombay could ship its publicists and obstructives on board ship, 
and send them a voyage round tho world at the oxpense of the 
municipal treasury, it would be a very cheap outlay of public 
money. “ The quack bootmaker is considerable, as com -cutters 
can testify — but the quack political doctor !” 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


The Madras papers will, wc trust, pardon our saying that they 
would do well to mtimato the regularity with which tho daily 
journals of Bombay publish the weekly returns of their Presi- 
dency Bank. Sometimes for weeks together no bank statement 
whatevor appears in the Madras papers, and at others the same 
stale balance sheet is published day after day fur weeks. 
The official Gazette is partly to blame, wo observe, for the 
irregularity, but not wholly. 


Tipt ma^rtouity of Indian statistics is so great that it is 
almost idle .to argue from thorn, According to tho lost Admi- 
nistration Report from Allahabad* tho population of the North- 
West Provinces is mads up as follows 

Mem 10*160,000 

Women »..•••» « . »» . **» 44 » 9, 663 

Children under 12 years, Male ... 6,016,786 
Female 4,718,414 

— 10, 732,900 

30,066,898 

It is almost impossible to believe that these figures ora true- 
The approaching Census, upon which no pains should be spared, 
will lay tho foundation, we may hope, for solid statistical 
researches. 


We noticed in our last issue that the acreage under cotton cul- 
tivation in the North-West Provinces this season and in Central 
India is in both cases somewhat wider than in 1869-70. In 
Madras, on the other hand, there seems to lie a considerable 
falling off, the figure having fallen, according to the official Gazette, 
from 1,285,263 acres in 1869-70 to 1,074,563 acres in the present 
season 1870-71, It is impossible, however, to plaoe any trust in 
these figures, a h simultaneously with their appearance the 
Madras Board of Revenue publishes a report, in which the 
acreage under cotton in 1869-70 is declared to have been 1,604,028 
acres, while the Administration Report for 1869-70 just 
issued, tells us that the area was 1,771,378 acres, exclusive of • 
Malabar and South (Janara ! Now look at these variations 
Acreage wider Cotton — Madras, 1869-70. 

According to last official Oaaette 1,074,563 acres. 

„ to Board of Revenue 1,004,028 „ 

„ to Administration Report 

(excluding Malabar and Canara) . 1,771,378 „ 

Commenting upon the Board' s returns, a Madras paper says, — 

“ It will be thus seen that tho cultivation has about doubled 
“ since 1852; and yot Manchester is not satisfied.” If the 
official Gazette is correct, and the Madras Board of Revonuo have 
reported faithfully the cultivation of 1859-66, there has been no 
increase at all during the ten years. 

1859-60 Acoordiug to Board of Revenue 1,076,668 acres. 

1870-71 „ to Official Gazette 1,074,663 „ 

Could anything bo more unsatisfactory, or more discreditable, 
when we remember that our land revenue system gives us such 
peculiar facilities for obtaining exact information J We do not 
venture to give an opinion as to tho respective claims of these 
conflicting authorities upon our belief. 


A local contemporary states that a Veterinary College is 
likely to be established as one result of the labours of the 
Cattle Plague Commission, end that a Chair of Agriculture will 
probably be added thereto. “ This college, it is lxdieved, will bo 
placed under the control of tho proposed Agricultural Depart- 
ment but where the collcgo is to bo formed is not stated. 

We doubt if our contemporary is rightly informed. At all 
events we should thmk the model farm would be the proper place 
for the veterinary school 


According to the last Administration Report (1869-70) eight 
hundred and thirty estates were sold in Bengal during tho year 
for Us. 17,973 arrears of revenue. Tho estates realised, we 
ore told, R»* 7,16,519. Of these, 68 estates assessed at Ks. 9,300, 
were purchased by Government for Rs. 64 ; while the remaining 
772, assessed at Rs. 52,053, were purchased by private individuals 
for Rs. 7,16,455. The Indian. Daily Examiner onquires if these 
soles were bona fide, or brought about by the superior holders 
merely to quash under-tomirea ? “ It seems strange,” adds our 
contemporary , n that estates, a number of which sold for the ag- 
u greg&te sum of Rfc. 7,16,456, should be suffered to go to the 
“ hammer for Re. 17, 972.” The price realised represents, we 
observe, about 14 years’ purchase of the assessment 


“ What we really need/’ nays a writer m tho Pioneer, “ as the 
“foundation of solid improvement \ o agriculture and the land re- 
“ venue, is a rn unite and comprehensive investigation by profes- 
sional exjajrtH of the present actual condition of the lamb and 
“of the cultivating classes, their ways of cultivation, and then 
“ means. We shall then, and then only, discover surely what, 
“help they want, and wo suspect that m many provinces it 
“ will he found that they mainly want ynonmj Hbwcner this 
“ may l>e, we are convinced tlutt all further allotment of the 
“ public funds to industrial development should be preceded 
“ by an exact survey and scrutiny of the status qm of things 
“ ojb they are.” 

The writer overlooks, we think, that we have already a mass of 
minute information concerning the agriculture of tile country in 
the Secretariates of India, t^hat simply requires to be sifted and 
collated and summarised, not by “professional experts” but by 
men gifted with clear insight — Carlyle’s seers, How can we rea- 
sonably expect to get from mere “ professional experts”— -for by 
the term, vee suppose, our contemporary means “ professional 
agriculturists*’ — information so full, so varied, and so minute as 
we already possess in the Settlement Reports of the country i 

Bombay we know possesses reports upon the agriculture of its 
provinces not to be surpassed for the skill with which they have 
been drawn— reports 40 and 50 years old which have never been 
utilized to this hour. And every province of the country has simi* 
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lar report® buried in the recesses of 13 m record rooms, It will 
be the business of the new deportment to disinter these 
reports at once. 8k months of honest work, with i competent 
staff, would suffice to show how valuable a mass of in- 
formation we already possess, while the bringing together of these 
reports, and the work of comparing and classifying them would 
result in the decermnent of great leading factB for our acceptance 
and guidance — that ye may not for ever be beginning our work 
anew, repeating the same enquiries and the same errors over and 
over again. Let us use what we have already in our hands. 

1 ! L J 1 

W* observe that Mr. Blaney in his valuable and interesting 
pamphlet upon the drainage and conservancy of Indian 
towns, makes the following quotation from our column*;-*’ 
The Indian Economist of SeptemW 10th 1869, says,— u We 
44 have not the smallest doubt of the possibility of raising a very 
11 considerable revenue in India from direct tares. We have never 
11 doubted the possibility of doing so. What we have doubted 
“ and denied is the possibility of our ever raising a large revenue 
44 in India from indirect taxation, for the reason that the tastes 
41 of the people, and their standard of living, are very simple, and 
14 that the soil itself produces all they want at their own doors.' 4 

The comment which Mr. Blaney' makes upon this passage is 
as follows]:— 4 * In Bombay about eight or nine lacs of rupees per 
44 annum are derived from oo^poi duties. The testimony of the 
44 Duke of Argyll is to the following effect : ‘It is impossible in 
44 ‘any country to roach the masses of the population by direofc 
u taxes,' If they are to contribute at all to the expenditure of the 
41 State, it must be through taxes levied upon some articles of 
11 universal consumption. If such taxes are fairly adjusted, >| 
“ large revenue can be thus raised, uot only with less conscious- 
41 ness on the part of the people, but with less real hardship upon 
44 them than in any other way whatever." 

Mr. Blaney has understood neither the Indian Economist nor 
the Duke of Argyll, between whom there is complete accord upon 
this question. When the Duke of Argyll says that “it is impossible 
in any country to reach the masses of the population by direct 
taxes,” he means direct taxes after the Europeau model, such as 
the Income Tax. He does not mean that you cannot reach the 
masses by a capitation tax. So, if Mr. Blaney will refer again to the 
Economist of 10th September 1869, he will find that wo were 
simply denying the possibility of raising a large revenue in India 
through the Custom House, because no article of universal con- 
sumption passes through it, and affirming that a very considerable 
revenue might be raised by direct taxes rt in the immemorial way 
of the country," ie. t direct squeezing. Mr. Blaney can hardly have 
forgotten that Bombay owes its eight or nine lacs of octroi duty 
largely to ourselves, who pressed them upon the Bench 
at the cost of much personal obloquy, and the temporary loss 
of many friends. 


Tub results of the last half year’s operations of the three State 
Banks of India, are as follows 


sgj “Mr 

Bank of Bengal. Rs. 2,20,00,000 Its. 6,81,269 H per annum. 

„ Madras 66,26,000 „ 2,16,430 7 

,, Bombay 80,00,000 „ 1,40,707 6 „ 


The amouut of profit undivided, and the reserve funds of each 
Bank respectively, on the 31«t December, wero ; — 


Bank of Bengal. . 
„ Madras 
„ Bombay 



Vh&w 

FrufU, 

. 70,823 
26,666 
20,126 


JUtervt 

^Dictator. 

Re. 16,67,789 
„ 6,62,600 
„ 4,15,000 


The resources of each Bank, and their employment 
severally a# follows : — 


were 

# 


ntnerxiNT. 

Bfl. 

Rs. 

R*. 

Govt. Securities 

1.1646,000 

4.8M0O 

,«wMw 

do, 

Bill* discounted... 

Giob Balances unem- 

56,20,000 

1,72*1,000 

148(66400 

mMm 

mm 

ployed. 

5,08,55,000 

84046400 


8,4841400 

*180,77400 

*4047,000 


The figures furnish a strikkg proof ttw stagnation of ti»d* 
in the country. Of the £lBflQ%m capital and deposits ru their 
hands, the three banks between them are barely able th invest 
^8,000,000, and have four-fifths of their resources lying unem- 
ployed in their coffers. The wonder is that tfcsy are able to declare 
any dividend at all, and shareholders may be congratulated upon 
their good fortune. The disoount rates ef the Bank of Ifcdgal 
were unchanged throughout the whdfe six months under review. 
We esnnot but think this state of matters indicates a want of 
enterprise or insight somewhere or other. Here are 12,000,000 
of money lying unemployed in a country destitute of almost every 
mark of modern civilisation, and in the heart of rich and popu- 
lous cities, not one of which we believe possesses the simple 
luxury of a swimming bath. 


Almost equal uncertainty seems to characterize the Bombay 
returns, if we may believe a local writer, who says : “ The Com- 
l< missioner’s average estimate of 60 lbs. per acre would repre- 
44 sent last year's crop of Kattiawar as 79,464 candies, or 168,928 
44 bales, which, added to the 4 amounts realized* in Broach > 
44 Ahmedabad, &c., make a total of 229,872 bales. And yet we 
44 know that 466,370 were received from these districts in that 
41 year, and the residue of Dhollera, Veravul, <fee., left behind 
44 at its close was unusually large.” 

Messrs Robertson, Brothers & Co. simultaneously complain 
fromDharwar of the Cotton Commissioner’s 44 astounding state- 
ment” that the production from the Collectorates of Dharwar, 
Belgaum, and Kulladghee will be only 63,160 bales as calculated 
greatly to mislead all persons connected with or interested in 
the trade of these districts. 44 We are at a loss, they say, 44 to 
44 ^understand how the Cotton Commissioner can estimate 
44 a general yield from a healthy crop at the low figure 
44 of 19 lbs. per acre, when in some i>arts the natives estimate 
44 16, m others 12, and in tho worst 4 maunds cuppas 
44 per acre, so that taking a low' average of 6 maunds cuppas 
44 we must surely have 56 lbs clean cotton per acre. We 
44 do uot know who supplies the Commissioner with his informa- 
4 4 tion regarding Dharwar, but the source is evidently not a re- 
14 liable one If the dumbul, mahalkerry, and ryots told the Col- 
44 lector that the rain had increased the disease of kurree-jeegee, 
44 and that the prospects of a much larger crop than last year 
41 were not very great, their object in saying so must have been 
44 to induce him to reduce their income tax or rent.” 

Our agricultural statistics are at present so unreliable, 
that it is impossible to build any conclusion upon them what- 
ever. In the meanwhile we give for what they are worth, the 
latest estimates of the acreage under cotton this season through* 
out the country: — 

North-West Provinces, 

Central Provinces, ...... 

East Berar 

West Berar oua,*fci / „ 

Madras 1,074,603 „ 

Bombay (including Sind and the*. Native 

States) 4, €90422 „ 

The Cotton Commissioner affirms the Bombay area to be 
645,063 acres below the average of last season, No estimates 
as yet have been received from the PunjaUb. Neither Oudh nor 
Bengal ever attempt any, nor, indeed, keep any record whatever 


1,247,484 acres, 
768,781 „ 
687,010 „ 


Capital..*.,. * 

Government deposits,. 

Private deposit* * 

BsukPott 


thnffal 

. 2.38,67,000 
. 3,01,61,000 
3,1134,000 
3MOO0 

8MW.000 


61,87,600 
(<6,52,(100 
(.16 30,000 

u, sixmo 

-I 

2,88,31,500 


Bmtk ^Jh 4^ 

65.15.000 

81.08.000 
2,28,09,000 

13,28,000 


8,81,64,000 


of the cultivation. 


Thk prices realized at the opium sale of 6th mutant were as 
follows 1 — 

Chests. , Highest. Lowest. Aeenge. Proceeds. 


Beher ...... 2,886 1,166 

Broun .... 1,666 1,1-10 


U» 

1,180 


1,188*14 tMMNM&O 
1,18544 18,80,071 
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bMxt^ fite^dy at about those quota- 

tion* tarmmy months pot, and ortho o^iirtwtos of the year 

tfW Rupees per chest on 
iWt ttfa prove better than tho 
owtittbiks by rerenfcy-five lakhs ; and a* 68,000 chests are 
aimovmoed for aoleduring the present year in place of 49,000, 
Opium, in so far as Bengal is concerned, will show favorably in the 
coming budget If Sir Biohaard Temple bases bis expectations 
upon a probable receipt of Rupees 1,050 per ohest, which we 
etaidd tl&fc a safe figttre,the estimate will stand for the coming 
year at Rupees 5,46,00,000 instead of the Rupees 4,77,00,000 of 
last budget. The yield of the Malwa drug, if not quite so favora- 
ble^ still promises to exceed the estimates. Up to date of 14th 
instant 3$, fill passes had been granted during the current financial 
year which* at 000 Rupee* the ohest, will exceed the £20,00,000 
estimate of the budget Should the drug come forward as freely 
during the remaining six weeks of the present year as it did 
in 1670, there Will be 6,000 more passes wanted, and the 
Malwa actuals will exeeed the estimates by 30 or 40 lakhs. 

Upon the whole, the financial prospects of the new year are 
bright, and although we do not ourselves feel, os we have said, 
at liberty to urge the total abolition of the Income Tax, 
the fact that the opposition to it is universal and bitter, 
should have great weight in the eyes of Government. “ The 
true end of legislation,” says Edmund Burke, “is to follow, 
** not to force, public inclination. It would be dreadful, 
"indeed, if there was any power in the nation capable of 
“ resisting its unanimous desire, or even the desire of any 
“ very great and decided majority of the people. The 
u people may be deoeived in their choice of an object, but I can 
u scarcely conceive any choice they canmaJce to be so very mischhv- 
“ ou$ as tho existence of cumj human force capaUo of resisting it. 
“ When Government and the people differ, Government is gene- 
“ rally in the wrong.” So, too, in 1772, when speaking on a Bill 
respecting the import and export of corn, the profound and 
eloquent statesman said,— “ I give way to the present Bill not 
“ beoause I approve of tho measure in itself, but because I think 
" it prudent to yield * * * the people will have it so, and 

“ it is not for their representatives to say nay.” 

These words embody such profound wisdom that we would 
preSB them upon Lord Mayo’s notice. There can bo no doubt 
whatever that the people arc opposed as one man to the In- 
come Tax. Well, whether they are right or wrong is no longor 
the question. “ The proper business of a statesman,” says Mr. 
Buckle* “ is to contrive the means by which oertam ends may be 
“ effected, leaving to tho general voice of the country to deter- 
“ mine what those ends shall be, and shaping his own conduct, 
M not according to his own principles, but according to the wishes 
u of the people for whom he legislates, and whom he is bound to 
“ obey," 

With whatever limitations we may hold this doctrine in India, 
the passage embodies a great principle for the statesman’s 
guidance. Feeble and shallow men spend their little force 
in resisting the popular wish till they find themselves at 
length compelled to yield in the midst of deserved odium, 
where a statesman, by prompt and graceful concession, puts 
himBelf at the head of the movement, for that guidance 
and control which are at onoo granted him by popular acclaim. 
Lord Mayo has done a wise thing in the isBue of the late 
Financial Resolution. We think he would be well advised 
were he now, without sinking, or professing to sink, his own con- 
victions, to repeal the Income Tax in deference to what is 
plainly the universal wish. 

SILK. 

RAW FitOIWGTfe IN DHARWAR. 

Tub following letter has been addressed by Dr. M, M. Macken- 
zie, 8uperint€ f aciant of Jail, Dharwar, to the Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Revenue Department* Bombay, dated 15th August 1870 

1 have the honor herewith to submit, for the information of 
His Excellency the Governor in Council, a printed summary of 
my efforts in sericulture, the u&ilisation of the wild aloe, and to 


* qeriutfr* •mrtani a ) M of cite ptota or shrubs producing fibre ; 

smmimml*, and aloes, date from i860, but 

with the Ofcbmr articles onlffirom tfcOs and the preceding year, 
i an*. 

W^en I first commenced my experiments in silk culture, I had 
no idea that I would carry them out so extensively ; but as 1 
found my efforts rewarded, and success undoubted, I was en- 
couraged to go on with them from year to year ; but had I in the 
outset deemed that such would have been me case, I would have 
submitted regular detailed reports to Government direct, 

8. I now bog to present them in a complete form, brought up 
to the end of June of this year, and being now convinced by 
practical experience of the capabilities of this climate for a great 
remunerative and successful extension of such works, I will leave 
it with Government or private parties to carry them out to their 
full extent, but 1 will retain only a few of the silkworms for the 
benefit of any who may desire to have them. 

3. My previously reported experiments date from June 1808 
to September 1869, and this last one from October 1869 up to 
the end of June of this year, giving respectively thro© trials of 
ten, six, and eight months. 

4. In order to satisfy myself that my former anticipations and 
deductions were correct, not only as to tho actual production of 
silk, but through caro and attention as to the possibility of a 
gradually increasing yield, 1 set apart equal quantities of cocoons 
chosen promiscuously from each .experiment, and the results I 
beg to present in a tabular form, giving the results as per lbs 
100 4 

&tat<ement stowing Results compared with the previous 
Expmrmnts. 

First Exphuivlenis during 10 Monthb 

Yield per Mouth. 

Raw Silk. 


Weight of j Weight of Raw 
Cocoons. 1 Silk. 


lb. oz. dr. 
88 6 8 


lb. ox. dr. 
5 15 0 


Cocoon h. 

lb. oz. dr- 
8 13 0 


Weight, of 
Cocoons. 


lb. oz dr 
| 0 9 8 


Second Expbiumkntb during 6 Months. 

Yield per Month 
Cocoons 


lb oz. dr. 
67 6 0 


Weight of Raw 
Silk. 


lb. 07. dr 

4 15 8 


I 


R«,w Silk. 


lb. o/i. dr 
9 8 0 


lb. oz tlr. 
0 13 4 


Third Exi-d iumjcntb durimi 8 Mo\ths 


Weight of 
Cocoons. 


lb. oz, dr. 
113 6 12 


Weight ol Raw I 
Silk. ' 

{ Cocoons 


Vield per Month 


lb. oz. di. 
11 4 12 


Hi. oz. dr. 
14 2 0 


Raw Silk. 


lb. oi. dr 
1 0 9 


Statement showing proportionate Results compared with 
previous Experiments. 


First Experiments, 
10 months. 


Second Experiments, 
8 months 


Cocoons. 

Raw Silk. I Cocoons. 

i 

Raw Silk 

1 Cocoons. 1 

lb oz. dr. 

i 

lb. oz, dr.l lb. oz. dr. 

lb 

oz. dr 

lb oz. dr^ 

100 > 0 0 

6 11 0 |l00 0 0 

8 

11 0 

100 o 1 


Third Experiments, 
8 months 


Raw Silk 


9 16 0 


The above shows a stoady increase m each period, tho last 
yielding 3 lbs. 4 oz. over that of the first. 

5. As in previous reports, 1 now also append a statement of 
the monthly yield for the past eight months, showing a product 
of 11 lbs. 4 oz. 12 drs. raw silk out of 113 lbs. 6 oz. 12 drs. 
cocoons, and which, after deduction of convict labor, leaves a 
profit of Rs. 48-6-0 out of Es. 90-6-0, or a clear profit of 11 0 per 
cent, on the value of tho labour ; these rates are of course based 
upon convict labor, which is taken at an average oftwo annas a day, 
or 3a. in English money. Of course even with free labor all of it 
can be carried out by the employment of women and children, 
except the throwing or throwsting operation, i. a, removing the 
silk from tho cocoons ; this individual (and only one is employed 
in the jail) may be put down at 12 annas, while in the non- work- 
ing intervals he may well act as general supervisor. The usual 
labor rates in these districts are, for male adults, from 3| to 4 
annas per day, women 2$ to 3 annas, and for children, from 1 anna 
to If Carrying the experiments on still further through their 
bleaching, washing, and dyeing processes and taking the Booble© 
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TABLE No. I 

Remit oj Silk Cultivation m the Dharwwr Jail from October 
1869 to June 1870 indwive, — eight months. 


i Weight of Weight of Raw 
I Cocoons. 811k. 


October ; 4 6 4 

November J 28 5 8 

December ] l 15 0 

January .,,,[ 5 8 0 

February * 21 5 0 

March and April { 26 6 0 

May | 6 10 

June.,.. 20 8 0 


lb. ox. dr. lb. oz- dr. 


0 8 8 

2 14 0 
0 2 8 
0 7 4 
2 10 8 

3 18 
0 10 0 
0 14 8 


113 fi 12 I 11 4 12 


Table No. 2 

Statement showing Results of the abort cts worked at tin 
Dharww Jail 

RAW BILK. 

RS. A. I\ RM. A. P 

Value of 11 lbs. 4 ox. 12 dm Maw Milk at Kb. 

8 per lb 90 0 0- 

Deduct— 

Convict labor, collecting leaves, f boding worms, 

Ac., 908 aggregate number of days, at 2 

annas 26 0 0 

Throwftting paid at Rupees 2 per month, or 21 

working days in all 16 0 0 

42 0 0 

Profit on raw silk Us 48 6 0 

110 per cent, profit on outlay for laboi 


table m 6, 

DRESSED AND DYED SILK. 

1 

Value of 11 lbs. 4, ozs. 12 drs. dyed silk, at 
Eft. 16 per lb. ... ... 

Deduct— 

Loss in weight while bleaching, 
at 4 ox, per lb. ... ... ... i 

Labor for carding, unwinding, and 
twisting, 112 days, at $ annas 
Bleaohing and dyeing, At l&s. 9 
per. lb (Hooblee rate) ... «»• ... 


Bs. a. p. 


308 6 6 


SO 18 0 
MOO 

a o 0 


TABLE No 3 
DHKSSBTJ AMI DYKD MLk 

. Rh a r Rs a. v. 

Valuo of 11 lbs. 4 ozs. 12 drs. dyed silk, at. 203 0 0 

Deduct — 

Lobs in weight while bleaching, at 4 ozs 

per lb. 60 13 0 

Convict labor, carding, twisting, unwind- 
ing 112 aggregate number of <lay», at 2 

annas...., 14 0 0 

Bleaching and dyeing, at Rm. 2 per Jb. (Hoob- 
lee rate) 22 9 0 

4 87 6 0 

Profit on dyed silk.. Ks 116 16 6 

132} per cent, profit on outlay for labor and loss of weight 

6. 1 f free labor is utilized, the profit on raw silk for the outlay, 
oh will be seen from Table No. 4, will be Rb. 40-6-0, or J0,*>4 jsjr 
vent, on outlay for labor. 

7. Dyed and dressed silk by free labor will give, as shown by 
Table No- 5, a profit of Rs. 73- 15-6, being at the rate of 57 per 
cent, on the outlay for labor and loss. 

8. It will be observed that while dressed and dyod silk carried 
on by convicts gives the highest profit, the profit is smaller with 
free labor, the latter being so much higher than the former 
as to daily wage. 

TABLE No. 4 

S tat emend showmj probable Remits ol th> above worked by free 
Labor. 
raw silk. 

Its. a. r Rs. a. f 

Valuo of XI lbs. 4. OzH. 12 drs. raw silk, at 

Rs. 6 per lb. 90 6 0 

D#Juet— 

Labor for tollecting leaves, feeding worms, 

Ac., BOB aggregate number of days at 2 

annas 2600 

Throwsting 84 Rays, at It annas ... 18 0 O 

* 44 0 0 


vw- 199 0 0 

Profit on dyed silk ...fi*. 78 15 0 
67 per cent, on labor and loss. * 

9. Prom the above it will be seen that there would be aprofit 
of 1054 per cent, on the outlay for w/vges in the production of 
raw silk. 

10. From this would have to be deducted rent of buildings, 
machinery, cultivation of the mulberry tree, faxes, &c., and 
which, if required, I may calculate at a future term. 

11. I trust that the foregoing statements will tend to prove 
that my previous anticipations were correct, via., that by 
ordinary care and attention to the mulberry plants, keeping up 
for the worniH a full, healthy, and liberal supply of leaves, ami 
by the proper regulation of the ventilation and temperature of 
tne breeding-rooms, the animals will give an increased yield of 
good silk, although up to what point furtlier experiments only 
can determine ; much will, I fancy, depend on the species tried. 

12. Whether other varieties of tne worm will succeed here 
1 know not, oh the nature of my position and duties obliged me 
to be contented with those I have (monthly variety), and which 
have never at amj time since 1866 shown the least tendency to 
disease or decay. 

13. From my previous observations regarding silk production 
in not only France, Italy, and Switzerland, but m India, China, 
and Japan, T am more and more convinced that climatic influ- 
ence has much to do with the successful rearing of the mulberry, 

1 as well os that of the worm iu all its stages, 1 have not yet 
heard or read of any climate in Europe or Asia where some blight 
pr disease did not occasionally attack either the mulberry tree or 
leaf, andm which extremes of heat, cold, or long-continued damp 
did not tend to destroy the worn in some period of its growth. 

I 14. The climate ofDharwaV is such that all the year through- 
out it never gives extremes, while the rainfall is spread over almost 
tjvery month 111 the year. With such a climate I feel sure that 
the successful rearing of so delicate an animal as the silkworm 
would be undoubted, for it is excess of heat, cold, or long-continu- 
ed damp that has caused the great failures that I have heard or 
mad of 111 this branch of industry. 

15. Should further experiments be made, 1 would hold ont 
the warning that, if other speoies of the worm are introduced, 
they be not mixed up completely with those we now possess, 
but that a gradual acclimatization be first carried out separate- 
ly. This will moro especially be requisite if other breeds arc 
introduced from a very high latitude, and to the fact of this 


Profit on raw silk... 
1061 pen cent, on the outlay for labor. 


IU. 46 0 0 


not being attended to, am I disposed to attribute the groat 
failure of Monsieur I>e Yecchi’s experiments in Mysore a year 
or so ago (page 16). 

16. Finally, while urging that further efforts be made here 
in sericulture, l do so on the results of my experiments carried 
over several years, and J found my reasons for this success on 
the following main points (repeated from page 11), all of which 
Dharwar possesses 111 a high degree : — 

1. A medium degree of moist tropical heat. 

2. A comparatively (for India) slight fall of tain through- 
out the year, never severe or long-continued in any one month, 
but spread fairly over almost every month in the year. 

3. A Blight variation in the temperature, not only by night 
and day, but all the year throughout. 

4. Hot season never excessive or of long continuance. 

5. Soil rich black or red, and of good depth. t 

6. Ample water supply in the event of very slight or capri- 
cious rainfall. 

The following articles have been manufactured ih pure silk, 
dyed of various colours, and always found a ready sale : — 

Thirty-one scarves of various sizes, 

Dhoturs for the use of Natives, each 12 X 3$ ; these hate 
been merely made with some gay silk border on either aide. 

Choices for women, half silk and half cotton, usually of a black 
and red stripe. 

17. Ova have at various times been sent riq the ordinary 
letter-post and otherwise to Khandeish, JLhmedabad, Com- 
missioner Central Provinces, and to Cochin. At the two former 
places they hatched, but shortly died, perhaps ftom climatic 
ohsuges. or want of proper cam, food, $0* In the Central Pro- 
vinces they have, I hear, succeeded well* am t beheve at 
Cochin also. The batching of the egg of this apAoiaa is, baton 
ever, such a brief and rapid process (eight or nine days) that 
great expedition in transit is a sine qm non, and this if® cannot 
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always insure ; much also * 
and the state of the t weal 


~ r ~ season of the year, 
white in transit, and when 

I)hmm imperative tmdrmnfaMfor nine month, from Oct, 1869 
to Jam 1870, continued from page 1 % SHkBeport. 


Month*. 

la 

fy 

pi 

f|i 

“October, 1869 



Ins. 

Cts. 

Ins. Cts. 

89 

69 

5 

53 

November 

87 

60 

0 

95 


December ... 

90 

63 

2 

46 


1 

93 

64 

0 

38 


February „ 

93 

68 




99 

68 

0 

22 


April „ m .... . 

100 

8 

68 

68 

1 

0 

29 

55 



92 

69 

5 

45 


Total. . .... 

841 ] 

597 | 

16 

83 


Average.,.*. 

93 1 

JO 1 

.... 

i 

1 -87 


Moan of extreme Mean of extreme Maximum, 
monthly reading Medium, and Minimum for 
for riioo month#!, the above period, 

from October 1809, 
to Juno 1870, in-i 


COo 


100 c 


I 


80 o 


Average 
Fall of Monthly 
Ham. | fall of 
1 Enin. 

I 


COo 


Ins. Cta. Ins. Cih. 
16 83 , ] 87 


sericulture in Bengal. 

Head the following commuuication from Mr. O, DeCYiRtoferis 
in reply to the remarks of Captain Thoe. Hutton, submitted at 
the last monthly meeting: — 

“ Permit mo to address you a few linos Tor communication to 
the Society, u> answers to some remarks rebooting on myself, 
made by Captain T. Hutton m his tetter to the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society printed in the Englishman paper of the 
22nd instant. 

When l said that “ no annual worms will hatch regularly, 
unless th y are submitted to the changes of the four seasons m 
a temporal c climate, from the heat of n summer to the cold of 
a winter bolow zero,” I alluded to the Centigrade not the Fah- 
renheit. The climate of Mussoorie, ranging from 26 to 82 ° Fah. 
ought to be well adapted. 

“ In saying that the annual eggs of Bengal are kept well 
protected from the air in earthon pots (which are cool and 
porous), I was not advocating my own views, but was simply 
stating a method adapted by the natives of Bengal for tho 
preservation of the annual worms, since perhaps these has been 
introduced m the country ; and I fail to perceive the drift of 
Captain Hutton's comparison botween a man and a silk- worm 
egg, unless it is meant for witticism. 

“ Captain Hutton’s plan of breeding the worms in a more 
favourable climate thau Bengal, and then ■ '■ ■ ■■ „■ both 
cocoons and eggs to those willing to cultivate them carefully, will 
do very well for the annual cocoons ; hut what is most vital and 
Bengal (where mulberry is cut four or five times during the year), 
and ought to attract the attention of all practical men, should 
Be the improvement of the monthly or Ponvottine worms in Ben- 

? >al itself. The native method or buying seed cocoons, getting 
he eggs, and rearing the worms, is fall ot mistaken notions and 
practices, and if an experimental silk farm, under intelligent and 
practical management, should bo established in tho centre of the 
cocoon-producing districts of Bengal by the aid of Government 
and the silk manufacturers, it is certain that good results may 
be obtained tending to improve the quality of those monthly 
species by the distribution of the oocoons or eggs produced in 
the farm.” 

In connection with the subject of silk, the Secretary next read 
the following letter from Mr. Charles Brownlow of Cachar, and 
stated that he had received the oocoons therein referred to. and 
that they had been divided between Captain Hutton of Mub- 
eoorie, the Acclimatisation Societies of Melbourne and Sydney, 
and the Austrian Italian and French Consulates : — 

“ I beg t« advise yon of my being abount to despatch to your 
address A boat containing 71 Atlas oocoons (live), Which I trust 
yon will cause to be distributed to parties likely to make expert 
ments on tearing the silk. w 1 * “ ' * * * 

mU btedyto ^ 

batches being sent to _ _ „ 

Government*, Captain Hutton, M. (Menu He MeneviliA. to 
shall shortly send ter the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society’s report, on account of the rearing of the brood in open 
air, M whidbt procest ftofti first to last I met with no misadven- 
ture; the worm is evidently very docile and tractable. 
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1 J 

“ £ brt»j» of ten 09000 ns wtmld bo enough for experiment, end 
would yield at least two or three females, which at the rate of 
400 eggs each, and allowing ewmaltiee, would consume the folia®, 
of a couple of largo trees, if not more. 


THE BOMBAY COTTON CHOP, 1870-71. 
? 

GENERAL REMARKS BY THE COTTON COMMISSIONER, 


Northern Division.— O f the Ouxerat oollectoratos, Broach 
is the only one in which there has been a smaller breadth of 
land cultivated with cotton this season as commred with tho 
last ; but taking them together, an increase is noticeable to 
the extent of 113,514 acres. In mv remarks on the return of 
cultivation published i n the 26th or November last, I observed 
that the condition of tho cron in tho above oollectoratos wa « 
generally favourable up to that date. A period of cloudy 
woather set in soon offer in some of tho districts, and slight show- 
ers full in Broach and Surat, causing some injury to the cotton 
crop, although the heavy rainfall in Surat and the 1 1« -l'j 1 : : i *< Hir- 
ing districts at the end of Deoomlxn 4 was reported to be rather 
beneficial to the crop than otherwise. At that time it was anti- 
cipated that considerable damage would be occasioned by the 
boll-worm which had made its appearance m Broach, favoured, 
it was supposed, by the eontmuanoe of cloudy weather, but a 
subsequent report from Mr. Stormont deflcriljes the damage as so 
very limited in its extent, that, them was reason to believe that 
the earlier exports would generally l»o much freer from stain 
than was tho ease last soason. When the late ramstonn passed 
over Bombay m tho middle of January, the weather in the dis- * 
tricts of Surat and Broach became oloiidy, with every indication 
of rain, but only a few light showers fell, and tho weather has been 
fine ever since. Notwithstanding tho drawbacks abovemon- 
tioncd, the season m the four colleetorates of Guzerat may be 
describod as on the whole, favourable for cotton ; as regards both 
quantity and quality, a fair average eiop nmy be looked for. It 
will be seen that the quantity of cotton expected from the above 
codec Lor atos amounts to 36,146 candies (oqual to 72,292 pressed 
halos,) which on an average gives the very moderate estimate of 
45 pounds of clean cotton per acre. 

There has been an increase in the area of cotton cultivation 
in Khandeish amounting to 75,298 acres more than the pre- 
ceding year. In the return published on .the 26th of last 
November, the increase was stated to Ixj only 70,222 acres ; the 
difference of 5,076 acres, as shown in a statement since received 
from tho Collector, is due to Dio addition of the cotton area in 
lnam lands and alienated villages, which was not included in 
the former return. Since the Collector’s remark was recorded 
on January 14th to the effect that tho weather has been fine 
since ’November, heavy rain haw fallen throughout the district, 
commencing on that very day, tho average rainfall from the 
14tb to the 16th of January lmvmg amounted to os much os 4 
inches. The CoJlectoi thus describes its effect upon the ootton 
crop : — “ The greater part of the cotton had been picked before 
the late rain fell. L’erhaps about 5 per oeut. of it remained in 
the fields ; that of com so lias Ikjoii seriously damaged as well us 
the outside portion of what was stoied in the kudos and or the 
house-tops. The quantity damaged is comparatively smalt If 
it could only be kept pujwrato, the inpiry would bo trifling, but 
in tho present unsatisfactory state of the law, it will be used to 
adulterate tho better kinds of cotton with impunity.” 

The estimated yield of cotton entered m the, present return 
for Khnlideiek is equal to about 82 pounds of clean cotton per 
acre, or nearly double the aveiage quantity expected from the 
collectorates of Guzerat. 

For Nasmck no return has yet been received showing tho ex- 
tent of land devoted to cotton this season, and no idea can there- 
fore be formed of the largeness or smallness of tho estimate sub- 
mitted. The statement from which the particulars entered in 
the present return are takeu, exhibit a great difference in the 
yield for 1869-70 as compared with the return of last year, the 
estimated yield then being nearly 700 candies more than that now 
shown. No explanation of this difference has been offered by the 
Collector, but possibly it may be due to territorial adjustments 
made when the collectorate was being detached from Khandeish. 

Southern Division. — In the codec torates of the Southern 
Maratha country, the season has unhappily been on the whole a 
very unfavourable one. The remark of the Collector of Dharwor 
that it may turn out better than last year is certainly not very 
encouraging, considering what a bad season that of 1869-7Q also 
was, and that the out-turn of cotton then realized in Dkarwar 
hardly amounted to one-fourth part of the estimated quantity. 

A further report received from the Collector regarding the effect 
of the rain in the middle of January, which appears to have ex- 
tended also to these districts, states that in the Dumbul Petta 
(where the Collector was encamped at the time) the mahalkurry 
and ryot* were of opinion u that the rain had not damaged 
the country crop ; but that as much of the New Orleans was 
suffering from kurree-jee-gee, the rain had done damage, it having 
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r , as follows r— 

„ „ _ } since been to 

Hoongoond vi& Tanguijee to filkul and Heera Mulgaon, and 
thence to this place (Ameengud), and everywhere the crop seems 
much injured. The plants, especially the New Orleans, appear to 
have suffered muchdrom blight. The ryots Btate that the damage 
is general” The extent of land sown with ootton this year in 
Dharv^r, Belgaum, and Kuffadghee, is lees by 368,256 acres than! 
the area of the preceding season, the total estimated yield being] 
26,575 caudles (63,150 pressed bales), equal to only about 19] 
l>6unds per acre. 

Excessive rain in the month of October had an injurious effect] 
on the cottori crop in the oollectorates of Poona, Ahrnednuggur , 
Sholapore, and Hattara. Considerable damage is also reported 
to have been caused by the rain of January in Poona and 
Sattara. The total breadth under ootton this season in these 
four coUectorafces is 191,309 acres, from which the yield ex- 
pected is estimated by the Collectors at about 6,531} candies 
(13,063 bales), which gives an average of nearly 27 pounds of 
clean cotton per acre. These figures do not include the 
cultivation in the JUtt Iiakaba, under the political agency of 
the Collector of Hattara. For this state a return has lately 
been received from the Collector, which shows that 11,700 
acres have this season been cultivated with indigenous cottou. 
No estimate of the yield hag, however, been offered, but assum- 
ing that the effects of the season have been hero tho same as 
in Other parts of Sattara, the yield may be put down at the 
same rate, or 211 pounds of clean cotton per acre, which would 
give a total yield of 321 candies, equal to 642 pressed bales. 

Among tho native States, owiug to drought at tho beginning 
of tho season and excessive rain towards its Close, tho cotton 
crop in Akulkote has turned out, as tho Political Agent 
remarks, ” almost a complete failuro,” the expected yield 
being scarcely one pound of clean cottou per acre. 

In Cutch and Pahlunpoor, where the rainfall is reported as 
iu sufficient, tho qstimutod yield of dean cottou is equal to 40; 
pounds per acre ; in Kolhapoor, whore tho crop is stated to 
have BUffbrod from excessive rain, tho yield is estimated at a 
quantity a\eragiug 69 pounds per aero ; whilo in Rewa Kanta 
where, aa the Political Agent remarks, the cotton crop grown 
with other crops promises favourable results, the estimated 
out-turn of clean cotton is equal to 108 pounds per acre. 

The native States, for which no returns of estimated produce 
have been received, are the same as those for which no returns 
of cultivation had been furnished at the date ot the publication! 
of the general return of last November, namely Kattiawar,] 
Baroda, and the Mahee Kanta. Since thou, however, a state- 
ment showing the extent of land under cotton cultivation in 
Kattiawar has been received from the Political Agent. From 
this statement it appears that instead of a falling off ju the 
breadth of land under cotton, as supposed m my remarks on 
the above general return, an increase has token place in all the 
districts of Kattiawar except the State of llantwa, regarding 
which Colonel Anderson romarks “ The decrease m the ex- 
tent of cotton cultivation here is owing to excess of moisture in 
the early part of the ramy season, winch destroyed some crops ; 
hut the prospects of the scubou arc good.” On the whole, how- 
ever, there has been an increase amounting to aB much as 
136,876 acres, the total acre under cotton being 1,176,205 acres, 
against 1,038,329 in tho preceding year. 

From the weekly reports hitherto published it will have been 
seen that the season in Kattiawar has been in some respects 
un&vourablo for the growth of cotton. Want of rain, the at- 
tacks' Of worms, and a disease in the plant called efteeiree, are 
among the causes which are stated to have injuriously affected 
the crop in some of the districts, and the estimates given of the 
expected yield mention the probable quantity as, on the whole, 
rather less than three-fourth h of an average crop. Calculating 
the amount of produce in all the districts of Kattiawar accord- 
ing to this estimate, at 46 pounds of clean ootton per aero, which 
may be said to represent about three-fourths of an average ertqj ? 
we should have (ft ,464 candies of ootton, equal to 134,908 press- 
ed hales, as the yield of the whole of that province for 1870-71. 

In the continued absence of returns showing the breadth 
Hewn with ootfeton in Baroda and the Mahee Kanta in the pre- 
sent season, we can still only assume that the am is in the same 
proportion to that of last year as is the reft of the cotton area 
of the Presidency, of which we ate in possession of returns for 
both years. According to this proportion the ootton area 
this season in Baroda and the Mahee Kanta would be 176,201' 
m; and as the prospects of the ootton season mar be sup- 
posed*) he theaameae in the oouterminons districts of Ahmed* 
shad, Broach, the yield would probably be en the 

•average atowft aqoal— that is to say, it would .amount to about 

tqtS K mm ' °* 

No return ta yet tarn received for Bind, but from the pario- 
dical reports subruffted by Mr. Straehan it would appear that 



ri* 

e of past seasons is good in quality and abundant 
The only district m which there was been nfSaiUng 
DadoO talooka, whwe the sown yras aibouS 
803 acres* whff* owing to want M ndn, the return Of dkm 
ootton is hardly expected to amount to half a mound (40 
pounds) per acre. Picking In general was finished some weeks 
ago, and the cattle turned nut into the ootton fields to 
but in some places a further picking was plants,, 

which having been sown late, had not yet quite mimed their 
pods. With regard to these * report, f ‘ 
just been received from Mr, otraoh 
Monday's frost has, I regret to say, kmw ^ «uo i«wu 
plants. The loss throughout the length and breadth oT the 
collectorate (Hydrabad) will amount*) a good many mounds 
of staple, and though it would have been none of the best 
quality, it is a loss to the growers, but I hope also a lesson to 
make them sow earlier, when they have water and weather 
convenient Fields sown by the first or second weak of Juno 
were all safe in this neighbourhood,** “ The climate of Sind,” 
Mr. Strachan goes on to remark, “ is one of extremes. In 
summer we have a burning sun, and a dry, scorching, dusty 
wind : in winter we have a strong, cutting north wind, and 
occasionally frost, with little or no rain throughout the whole 
year, except m districts along the coast. Our cultivating 
season is limited from the time tho flood of the Indus rises 
high enough to fill the canals till the time the frost sets m and 
kills our cotton plants ; so, if the early part of the season be 
not taken advantage of for sowing tne ootton crop, a full 
return cannot be expected,” The main portion of the 
crop was, however, sown early, and it is expected that the 
produce when cleaned will amount to between 180 and 180 
pounds per acre. The cotton area m Smd last year was 57,733 
acres. Taking the same figure for this year, and deducting the 
area (803 acres) sown with cotton m talooka Dadoo, the total 
yield at, say, 170 pounds per aero, would amount to 12,345 candies, 
equal to 24,690 pressed bales, m addition to 4.1 candies or 82 
pressed bales for the talooka abovementioned. 

In accordance with *vhat has been stated above, tho following 
may be takon as tho total contribution to tbe cotton trade from 
the produce of the Bombay Presidency m 1870-71 . — 

Northern Division. 

OollectoratcB of Guaserat ... 86,146 candies. 

Khandeiah ... 64,439} ,, 

Naasiok 379 „ 

Southern Division. 

CoUeotoratoa of Southern Mahratta 
Country 26,675 candies. 

Poona, Ahrnednuggur, Sholapore, and 

Sattara ... 6,531} „ 


10} candies 
10,249 

17,688 

1,060 

67,454 

8.939 „ , 

. 12,886 

251,652} candies. 


Native States. 

Akulkote 

Cntch and Phalunpoor 

Kolhapoor and other States of Sou- 
thern Mahratta Country 

Rewa Kanta 

Kattiawar 

Baroda and Mahee Kanta 

Sind , 

Total M . 

or 609,705 bales of 3} cwta. each. 

This exliibits an increase over the estimate of the anticipated 
amount of produce for the year 1869-70, which Was expected 
from the coUectoratea of the r residency ami the adjoining native 
States, as published in the Supplement to the Government 
Gazette, dated Wednesday, 26th January 1870, and which amount- 
ed to 416,514bales, not including, however, Kattiawar and Baroda, 
for which no returns had been received. The estimate now pre- 
sented does not of course include the cotton brought to the 
- Bombay xawrkCt from the **** and ether places, 

the contributions from which^^^^^ from the 

pert of Bombay. G. F/& ft Commissioner, 

Bombay, February 8tb, 1870, & 
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MINERAL RESOURCES. 


coax or south, max. 

TVs have haao favoured with aoopjroftbef 

WOttW oOnOOi m Art* TO fit Wfmm 

**"**"■ , ■ . . 

“Iwaaglad to «*ymjrha» dwrii*ng again, v4m****V*~ 
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f HI INDI 


wamroeeefltouUi- 
rjm M*g«fcewl 
, T T , 'BeWf&wjTW'tiM 

«Me«, M& hmestottfl# i toeatt the enormous quantities of 
porcelain mate«i%H colored o toe, and entestsnoes useful for 
pottery. These wltewltote a^mptiag to utilise for many 
years, and I hope that are tow we Shall be able to disseminate 
a good deed Of practical knowledge In the manufacture of good 
to*# 0 Stohewre; glazed pottery, building, draining, and 
venWAfag suited for cSinary, domestic, 
m*d sanitary purposes. The materials tor making, glazing, and 
» bblorum these -wro tfr bo topnd in almost every district in South- 


r.. w . t.a.vi, it A x-.. j, .* vl i>n * .v v . ,i j” u * wimmuuyuB aumo. j. u« Kuoiugiosu luuiuiuuus vi tais 

j! W vT^ 211 !? tiler ?' 18 : ®? discovery das* are chiefly soft sandstones, gravel, rolled pieoes of quarts, 


imM' extensive deposits of 

san^ogp^ boBA0f *. toMMAtaeri teft grits, days, litnomarge 
end wand w& ^teum tinw on the surfeoe, usmfiy 

more aQied to m w brnacKiiqr^es, now exist 

in* The shells are both of toesh^water lacustrine err toaokish 
water, and sea shells, often of a gigantic size, as amongst the 
cretaceous and greensand formations, which often rest upon the 
lias, oolite, dolomite, and new red-sandstone (called also tow 
or iurapioj. 

r * Now it is with this series that we are most likely to And 
coal at first in Southern India, as these deposits occur in very 
extensive beds, and are often accompanied by the remains of 
gigantic animals. The tertiary and sedimentary deposits often 
contain coal, but usually of an imperfeot kind, as lignite and 
thin beds of bituminous shale. The geological indications of this 
class are chiefly soft sandstones, gravel, rolled pieces of quartz. 


pant, and with bettor success than I at first antici- 

* Colonel Haig has found ooal in extensive beds on the Tal 
river and the Godavery. Colonel Applegath is boring for coal 
on the banks of the Kiatna, and has come to very good indica- 
tions. Black limestone, grey shale (like the pins of our Scotch 
coal fields), sandstones with soft slates, and impressions of plants 
Very like those of the Burdwan and Taloheer ooal strata. Mr. 


BoSwell has found better indications, I think, of the same coal 
fiefcd, further «p the Kistna and. in the Palnad, Guntoor, and 
Datchpiily talooka. The same beds appear to extend into the 
Guntoor, Nellore, and Cudd&pah districts, whore they are ac- 
companied by all the proper mineral and metallic indications of 
coal, and now that attention is being drawn to the subject, the 
prosier fossils and sandstones are turning up not only m these 
districts, but in several others where we liatl very little expecta- 
tion of finding them. I will enumerate all these. I have been getting 
minerals sent to the School of Arts for the last fifteen years in 
very large quantities by carts, steamers, ships, the railway, and 
canals, often in twenty to thirty tons at a tune, and usually 
accompanied by a few baskets-full of the stones, clays, metals or 
minerals whioh occur in the immediate vicinity. This has 
given me opportunities for ascertaining a good deal about the mine- 
ral and metallic wealth of Southern India. I will tell you moro 
about the metals hereafter, if you and some of your friends, the 
superintendents of divisions in the Mysore territories, will 
kindly try to assist ns, whioh they can easily do at a very trifling 
expense, through some of the native subordinates. The latter 
seem in general to lie well acquainted with all the metals of 
their districts, and they can soon collect samples of them with 
the assistance of a couple of coolies, a pickaxe, hammer, and 
mommatie, 

<( In this letter, however, I will keep to coal and its indications, 
telling you where search ought to be made, and in what districts, | 


and amongst what strata . Now-a-days it is universally admit- and al 


I into stone in the centre, and encrusted with a thin layer of black 
[ lignite whioh bums feebly. The mineral ogical and metalliferous 
j indications of coal are usually gneiss-pegmatite, or some stratifi- 
ed form of recent grar ite in fine crystals resting upon mica 
schists, slates, and quartzite, or upon the older granites in large 
crystals. These form the bed upon which coal deposits rest, and 
it is supposed that they mark the lower limits of the transition 
formations which correspond with the period of the Noaohian 
Deluge. Above these strata occur enormous deposits of sand* 
stone, mica slates, shales, fire days, and strata containing salt, 
sulphurate of the metals, lead, antimony, copper, manganese, 
and iron, sulphates of lime, barytes, Ac., showing almost inoon- 
testibly that salt-water coming into contact with melted rocks 
and metals, was one of the great chemical agents whioh assisted 
in the production of ooal deposits. 

“ The miner’s or coal-viewer’s indications are entirely dif- 
ferent from the above. He is guided in his search partly by the 
general features and scenery of the country, with a few in- 
dications of a practically useful nature, These are the result of 
a long series of investigations that are now reduced by practice 
mto a working system which has probably been of more practi- 
cal value tlian tne geological researches. The miner starts bv 
saying that the best deposits of coal are usually in flat, level, 
rich alluvial countries, often with miles of black loamy car- 
bonaceous soil on the surface, low undulating hills usually of 
sandstone alternating with ironstones, nodular lime, and thick 
VkxIh of clay, these usually rest upon grits, compact, slaty lime- 
stones, ana band iron. If the slaty limestones are magnesian 
there will probably be no fossils, as this substance is very 
destructive both to animal and vegetable life. Tf band mm and 
flinty slates and shales alternate, the coal will probably be of fine 
quality, ansi in frequently repeated strata. If whetstones and 
magnesian limestones occur above the coal, it will also be of 
good, quality, but it may occur at great depths, as in Lancashire 


ted that coal is far more widely disseminated than was thought 
to be the case about thirty years ago, and that it is not oonfined 
to the true carboniferous strata, though it is always amongst 
them that the thickest and richest scams occur, but almost 
invariably at great depths. I must classify these suggestions 
under the three heads of the-— 

1. Geological indications of ooal. 

2. Mineralogical ditto. 

3. Miner's and coal-viewer’s indications. 

“ It is a melancholy fact that there are still great disputes 
between men of science and miners and mineralogists, about 
what are the best indications of ooaL I will give you these 
concisely. The geological indications of the best qualities of 
cool, viz, the buthmdte, or jetty .coal, stone or Cannes coal, and 
rich bituminous coal, are trap or basaltic rocks alternating with 
sandstone**, soft or bird slates, shales, millstone grits, magnesian 
limes, dr tuffacious limes, and white and yellow ochrey clays. 
These strata usually rest upon gneiss mica schists, rolled 
pebbles of jasper, quartzite, and the debris of granite rocks or 
those of primitive formation ; and as soon as the elder solid 
granites are reached, it is thought unnecessary to make further 
search tor coal. Amongst the slates, shales, and sandstones of 
thetenl* coal 1 formations, there are usually found vast depo- 
tdte 0 vegetable Vttjtpmra ; plants resembling tree ferns, 
club mosses Of U Itoft Sira, and smaller plants of genera 
ne ftriy s3i How eritoot, though their representatives are 
still to be found to £ropios£ miniates. The shells and the 
orustaoea which occur amOngst the trite cool formations also 


n litv, but it may occur at great depths, as in Lancashire 
t Newcastle, where shafts have been sunk to 1,800 foe t, 


J but the ooal at this depth is always of very fine quality. There 
| are a few other indications which the minor considers to be 
almost invariably good, as the occurrence of galena or sulphu- 
ret of load, auiphurots of iron and coppor, thin deposits of man- 
ganese and beds of granular, white, black or gray limestone, 
cropping out upon fme-grained sandstone, or gneiss, on the aide* 
of low undulating hills backed by precipitous blun, basaltic, or 
trap dykes with tufaceous lime. Petrifying springs with traver- 
tine and encrusting Concretionary lime almost invariably occur 
within a few miles of coal fields, but not above coat They 
usually mark the vicinity of transition lime and earlxHiifenm>. 
strata, the carbonic acid from which makes the lime mow 
soluble. There are seventeen or more instances of this in Great 
Britian and Ireland. 

“ In my next I will give you the result of our practical ap- 
plications of these indications of cottl to the Madras Presidency* 
Some of them are very encouraging.”— Madras Mml 


COAL AND THE GEOLOGICAL DBPARTMKNr. 

We have been requested by Dr. Hunter, the Superintendent 
of the Ideal School of Arts, to give insertion to tne following 
letter 2 — 

w As the best answer to the letter of Mr. Bruce Foote which 
appeared in your issue of the 8th instant, trying to throw ridi- 
cule upon Captain Newbold, Colonel Applegath, myself, and 
others who have been searching quietly for coal will be a state- 


belong to gfljtera.ond specie* » good many of whioh are now ex 


BeSdesri^ 


mew rad 




i qmailer plants of genera appeared in your issue ol the 8th instant, trying to throw nd»- 
tfeeir representatives are cule upon Captain Newbold, Colonel Applegath, myself, and 
nates. The shells and the others who have been searching quietly for coal, will be a state- 
9 trite coal formations also rnent of a few important facte which have lately come to light, 
many of whioh are now ex- T shall be glad if you can find room for the insertion of the 
lens, there are others which accompanying letter to your issue of ^his evening, and also of 
fetone or tria deposits just the accompanying copy of a letter to the Secretary of the Board 
1 dr dolomite*. and the lias of Beyenue on a rimw r subiect 

Us 7mm beto Of coal “ I Ufer With sotoTof *he members of the Oeologtoal 

jr extensive, are seldom so Survey who have been toteiy exploring tow Madras Praeidwoy 
wfireti series wfeteh to most in tote, nr three points, t think it of great importance 
Mtakd, pad North that & pablii: slmuld hear rides of the question. In the 

tritei, oblKfiJi wd driomitlc first pteoe, Mr. King, Mr. Bruce Foote, and the tote Mr. 
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6. - 
CMw 
Hmestoaes. 

lOthFdwa^ 


Aira, BW*i& 


PUBLIC wmMUHtw 

THE GAUGE OF THE FtWO*^ 

At the meeting of the 

ItF. Fairlie, C.E., read an able m& iwvM® 

( ways of the Future,” much of which had*jM^ 


FflfelWOiW to 


attach far too much impwtuace to aw 
Serous indications. I do not defay the the 

had at oar command the means for thoroughly w 0 ™ 1 ^. r 
different 4rata hy boriM* or deep exeatefcons, imiv" J , 
have not heard of a single boring having been made 
department in the Madras Presidency, In the second Mr® 
the metallic and mineral indications which have for soW, 
time past l>een sent to the School of Arts have also been 
accompanied by sandstones, iron ores, black, grey, and car- 
boniferous limestones, shales, and slates, all of which, with a few 
other indications of both marine and fluiatile deiwxsita, and the 
frequent occurrence of petrifying and chalybeate springs, 
point to the probability of the occurrence of coal. 1 have found 
by practical experience that the samples of minerals, metals, 
fills, and other strata, which accompany coal when distributed 
through districts where similar substances occur, speak far 
more quickly both to the European and Native officials and 
subordinates of a district, than more written or illustrated des- 
criptions ; so I have adopted this as a simple and jiroctical 
method of getting at the mineralogy, the metals, and the geology 
of Southern India, l have to return most sincere thanks to a 
number of friends, both in this country, and to scientific and old 
Indian friends at home, who are quietly and unostentatiously 
helping us to try to find coal. I Will give you full particulars of 
what haa been going on in this way for some years past, as it is 
but fair to friends and the public, that this infonnation should 
be made known. 

« If Mr. Bruce Foote and Mr. King think that the subject is 
one of such trifling importance as to bo put a stop to by ridicule 
and pointed personalities, I decline entering into any contro- 
versy with them on subjects of this kind. I have visited most of 
the coal-fields of England, Scotland and India, and have collect- 
ed the strata minerals, metals, and fossils which occur in tliese 
coal-fields, and have distributed specimens widely in Southern 
India in the belief that thin is a practical way of scorching for 
coal. The public con judge for themselves whether it is so or not, 

Coal and coaly deposits are turning up in places where they 
wore not expected.” 

To tlw 8 err fitary Board of Jifivenw. 

St*,— I have the honor to request you will do me the favor to 
forward the accompanying minerals to Mr, (’harles Minchin, 

Agent to H. H. The Maharajah of Viwanugrum. 

2. I have received on several occasions from t^e vicinity of 
Viaianagrum and Vizagapatam some important minerals useful 
m aristio and industrial manufactures, as well as three or four 
others also of an important kmd, which load me to expoct that 
there will be found large deposits of useful metals and perhaps 
deposits of coal. Ah the latter would bo of immense value to 
the coasting trade of this Presidency, I will point out where the 
search for ootd ought to commence. 

3. I have received from the Yiragapatom district, and I 
believe from the vicinity of the Punmgbcrry waterfall, speci- 
mens of intrusting concretionary lime, evidently from a jietrify- 
mg spring, and from the same viciuity sandstones, iron ores, 
ana clay iron stone conglomerates. Now, as these are minerals 
which almost invariably accompany coal in othor parts of the 
world, I think it not at all improbable that coal may be found 
between Vizagajmtam and Yi/ianagrum, as there are evidences 
in this vicinity of the upheaving of the old granite hills, and of 
the formation of sandstone and iron deposits resembling those 
op the borders of coal fields. The (Kjcurrence of iron, manganese, 

’ cqnper, lead, and antimony in very large quantities, along with 
v soft eandstonoB, plumbago, or carburet of iron, and plumpuddmg 
etone conglomerates, all point to this locality as one where the 
transition rocks have buret through the old coarse gran i ten and 
the fin^r grained gneiss or more recent granites, and I believe 
that, if proper search were made in this vicinity it might lead to 
the discovery of coal. 

4. It is now acknowledged by Sir E. Murchison, Sir W. Mit- 
chell, and other mineralogists,* that wherever these combina- 
tions af metallic deposits occur, along with sandstones, mi- 
caschists, decayed granites or trap rocks, there search ought tP 
be commenced for coal, as these are the mineralogical and me*« 

tallic proofs of the existence of the commencement of transitionu^ Am . ine Bum w 

or secondary formations in the vicinity of which the best kinds ' a °2* nlarT sothatTt wouldbe possible to m*e nearly 

of true oo»l occur. jn X v&M £»® roe;W these 

6. Coal dmodit* aoaur at no very ftta&t diatanw from Visa-,? J j two railee for the «u» a ._ i j2?^,tZiLiuu & o&rrvm* 

... "it-- t\~A _ T BVJ 


ja> 

t5 >on and the fi the ^ for the year ending 

938^520 in 32,490 trains— amounting to about W 
* l 80 ? The average number of waggons composing a 

tii l°n H p®r p o tv )n8 each • which gives 150 tons of 

s'StmSjMsacsksiai 
5jr„fc& ws sv,?,H 

magement, would have been reduced from 5 to Lto U ™ l : 
imagine ^ sa^g thatto chan^ouhl 

cne ; afford precisely theHame ocooramodation to 

,w ulu i would produce the same paying 

^tely Xs not ia philosopher te see that ho 
infinitely superior in every respect even to the 
ftFinch gauge, ml it ought to be engraved on the mmdof 
Im S every tool added to the width o a gauge 
a JL^ is absolutely necessary for the traffic adds to the 
if «nn«fcniotion the proportion of dead weight, 

i?§SBinS3SS‘4 

^ y jKttS«“Sthi8mn wqwH tocMatrurtttw 
a cost of little over one*u»u to rive nearly 


beyd 
oost ' 


5. Uow aenosits occur at no very great rnavmoc irom v ira-v ^ 
ganatam on the Oodavery, and I have lately received good a 
evidence of the occurrence of coal from several other localities rV . 

on the Coast A box of coal with the accompanying fossils and r~L system. 
mineral deposit* 1* daily expected from CniSck. Bandstones, 
shales, ana cloy ironstone deposits with bandiron ore have been 
received from Eumbnh and Oopaulf^re, at the southern extre- 
mity of the tfhifica Lake. Some very interesting fossils of the 
oolite and has daposite have been found at Bajahnmndry both 
by OcL Applegath and. Major Mullins, and Os ooal of different 
qualities juxxnnpimies deposits of these periods (now called ju- 
rassio) there is no mm iky extensive i»d* *8 m -h» not he 

found In this and several .localities in 
fossils occur. 
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<*^tetiiw tti» Coimt Mi SUbripftqf, wWa*e attaehS to Ms 

l4»^.3Mwty *<>««> 

oountry ana to Investigate the $drrt|&ih^of what I had asserted. 
Bwly in February the C^nunusafen strived in London, and after 
ii thcnmtfb ciiiniinapoii •■! the question in all its theoretical 
li'iif'ii'tfnl ,t -w- n*Mi 1| iN] v friti it to wune practice} tests. The 
OniiK'Vi .;f Inrt : f-.. if c lkv.rrt tar Trade, N orwii v/ France, and other 
.countries sent their representative men to be present on the 
oUOasipn, as it was felt that what was good for Russia would be 
-equally good for the countries I have mentioned. 

•The Commission returned to Russia, ami sent in its report 
to the effeet that I bed folly proved the correctness of all my 
assertions. This was in March i and in April a railway of fifty 
versts, on the new system, was ordered by His Majesty the 
Emperor to fye constructed, and to be opened in November next. 
The locomotives for this railway may t>e seen any day durmg 
the next month at the establishment of Messrs. Sharp, Stewart, 
$ Do., Manchester, The new system has also been adopted for 
working some of the old lines, and' the stock for the Tamboflf 
Saratou Railway, 4 the Great Russian, and cithers, may be soon 
under construction at the same establishment. 

The members of the Council of India were so struck with the 
many advantages of the system that they forwarded copies 
of the reports of the experiments above described to the several 
Indian railway companies both at home and in India. They 
also forwarded copies to the Govern or-< tenoral and the Public 
Works Departments in India ; many of the comqianies invited 
thoir engineer to examine and report on the question raised, 
and with one or two honourable exceptions,* these reports are 
unanimous in the r opposition to any improvement, or to any 
interference with the system under which the writers have lived, 
and moved, and had thoir being ; but in only one of them is 
there any argument that requires a moment’s notice. 




PUBLIC WORKS— IRRIGATION. 


, CENTRAL PROVINCES. — LAKES AND TANKS. 

Next to t lie boundless forests and the bold mountain scenery, 
there is perhaps nothing which strikes the traveller in the 
Central Provinces so much as their large and numerous tanks. 
Tn one part they am so numerous, that the country has boon 
aptly Iwen called the Lake ltegion. These shoots of water are of 
three kinds. There are first the natural lakes like that at 
Hangar, and the Bonragurli Tal on the road between Jubbulpore 
and Gosulpore. Then there are the tanks in the flat country. 
These are not generally the well-formed excavations which are to 
be met chiefly m Hmdoostan, although there are many of those 
square well-sloped tanks even in the Central t Provinces. But 
more commonly the tanks in the low lands of ‘the Central Pro- 
vinces are formed by raising a long low dam across a declining 
plain. Their centres are excavated into which a stream is turned 
if there is one in the neighbourhood, and the reservoir is also 
fed by the fall of rain on its own sloj>e. A largo sheet of 
water is formed by the close of the rains, not of considerable 
depth, but rather over the greator portion of the surface, some- 
what shallow; still it is of service in the irrigation of rico fields. 
After ,thc rice crop is cut, the water which may be left in the 
reservoir, is let oat by a sluice cut in the dam, and a cron of 
wheat is raised in the lied. The Rewah country to the north of 
Jubbulpore, abounds iu these tanks, so does the district of Bhun- 
dara. We hardly know of any better method of raising dry crops 
in these provinces or elsewhere. It puts the agriculturist almost 
in a position of independence, for his wheat is a clear profit to 
him. It may be said to have its great disadvantage also in a 
year in which the rain-fall may lie short ; for then both the rice 
and wheat crops suffer. But it is necessary to note here that 
draughts are not of frequent occurrence m these provinces ; in- 
deed there have been more famines from excessive or ufltimoly 
rain and hail than from drought ; and time has given its approval 
to the system of tank Cultivation. 

We come now to the other large artificial tanks and lakes iu 
the provinces, formed by throwing a dam acrosfce a valley so 
to form a basin for the drainage from the hills, Here, 
wrote Sir Richard Temple, is not a piece of water with 
regular banks, crowned with rows or avenues of trees, with an 
oWbifibial djke and sluices, and with fields around it, but it is an 
irregular expanse of water ; its hanks are formed by rugged hills 
covered with ‘l OW fbre^j that fringe the water , whdre wild beasts 



tq&ribMH tim innh ii iwHwv 


repafr to drink i its dykes, fnaiuly shaped out of spurs from tho 
bills,. MwihroWU afch w^theimUOwe, * part only being formed 
by masonry ; it* sluices often consist of chasms or fissures iu 
the rocks ; its broad sarfaoe is qftOH* the monsoon approaches, 
lashed into surging waves. A description from even so able a 
pen fails to convey the Impression Which is formed on seeing 
one of these basins. The groat ages of most of them add in- 
terest to thorn. Some were constructed upwards of five hundred 
years ago. Many have fallen completely out of repair*. 
The masonry debris of others in the wild fastnesses 
of the hill regions, tell their own tale of energy 
and agricultural prosperity hundreds of yevrs ago where 
now there is nothing but forests and wild beasts. But, 
whether m repair or in rums, they all signify that lakes ami 
Unks have played no small part in the administration of the 
country during the earlier dynasties. Tho effect of this can bo 
seen to this day in whole districts which, compared to the North- 
West, for instance, may be said to be devoid of wells. Even for 
drinking purposes, the people m many parts depend oil tanks, 
into the waters of winch cattle are allowed to go and wallow. 
Many of these lakes and tanks hav*3 then; fairy legions associated 
with them. 

But it is not in the interior alone that these 
monuments of the past are to be found. If not so large, 
or useful us the reservoirs iu the v allies and plains, the 
Juma, Aurbajhirn, and pAlingkheri tanks at Nagpore, that 
at Sooni and the Hunnoomati Tal at Jubbulpore, are 
still extraordinary works of which even a scientific nge 
and a highly civilized government may be proud. It is inv 
possible to take an account of what has been done in 
the way of providing water-supply by native dynasties in the 
country now ki owm as the Central Provinces, wdhoul being 
convinced that one great duty of the government of the day is 
to reclaim tho rn I y useful works of the nest, before attempting 
to project new ones. If we can by cleaning out old tanks, 
removing their silt and repairing their banks, contribute towards 
a sufficient supply of good water, we shall confer a real blessing 
on tho people ; we snail secure their gratitude ; and prove to 
them that, fully appreciating one good feature of native govern- 
ment, we wish to vie with past dynasties by giving to the people 
the two absolute necessaries of life — pure air and water; and that, 
rather than attempt to stamp out the virtues of the past by 
introducing new projects, we wish to revive byogone memories, 
by rescuing from further decay all the im} tort ant works from 
which their ancestors derived benefit. It is not to be doubted, 
that if tho people found Us heart and soul in this object, they 
would aid the Bnt.sh ©von more cordially dhan they do now , 
in the work of improved government . — Jubbulpore Chroiw'lr. 


DEVELOPMENT OF COMMERCIAL RELATIONS UK. 
TWEEN RUSSIA AND INDIA THROUGH THE SUEZ 
CANAL. 


(Continued from oiw Jmf.J 
The prices of coffee wore as follows in 1 869 : — 

At St. Petersburg— 

Best r. 18-75 to R, 17 per pood, 113s. 8d. to 14fis. fid. per cwt 

Middling . ,, 13-76 to „ 13-75 >, 105s, 6d. toll8e 8d. ,, 

Ordinary...,, J 1-50 to ,, J 2-75 „ 90s. 24- to 1GE»«. 6d, „ / 

At Moscow — 

Round R. 14 to r 15-l5per pood, 116 b. lOd. to 120s. perewt, 

Inferior... „ 12-50 to „ 13-70 „ 03s. 6d. to US*. 7d „ 

At Odessa — 

Ceylon R. 10-76 to R . 11 per pood 89s. to 01s. per ewt. 

Inferior... „ 8 to „ 9 », 60s. 2d. to 74a. 6d. „ 

Ceylon coffee, of which the excellent q utility is well known m 
Russia, will probably come into Russia in large quantities by the 
Suez route. 

5. Sago. — Sago is but little used in Russia, ltraverage price 
in Russia is R. 8-30 per pood (68s. 8d. per cwt) The import 
duty ii R 1 perpoed (9s. 9d. per cwt. at par.) 

6. Spices . — The most important of these in the Russian trade 
arc pepper, cloves, cinnamon, cardamoms, nutmegs, mace, ginger, 
Ac. (VkU Table A. for quantities imported,) The prices were 
as follows in 1809 : — 

At >St. Petersburg— 

Popper, black. . M 7 to R . 7-60 per pood, 68e. to 63s^ per cwt. 


130 


Cardamoms..... ,,, 120 to 

Cloves l 7 

Clove heads 0 to 

Nutmegs.* 28 

Macs 20 

At Oagttu — 

Pepper*..... H. 7-20 to®. 7-30 per pood, 09s. Sd-tofiOfl, fid. per cwt.. 

Clove Beads....,, 5 „ 41s. fid. ,* 

22 182a 


£4043 to £03.16 
58s. 

49s. 8d. to 58s. 

£11. 11. 8s. 

182a ; 
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The duties charged on thia importation into Russia ore as 
follows 

Cftrdattwwns, mace, nutmegs* 

and cinnamon ... *#4l 260 per pood t4a. 7d. per cwt. {| 

OWm, pepper, ginger, Ac. ..,,,1-50 „ 14a. fid. „ 

7, Russia imports only the higher qualities of raw and 

spun silk. She draws the bulk of her supplies of raw silk from j 
the Caucasus and from Central Asia, its importation from. 
China and Japan is not expected to increase much. Mr. Skal-1 
kofikky consiaers that about 6,000 poods (1,930 cwt,) may be) 
annually brought to Russia by Sues Canal at a cost of £20 perj 
ton. The prices of Chinese silk were as follows at Moscow 


360 per pood £190 to £149 per owt J 
670 „ ... £186 to £ 236 „ - 


t jynces 

FIobs ... R. 290 to R. 

Organzine ... 460 to... 

The import duties in Russia on silk are as follows 

Silk, raw and waste 60c per pood 4s. Hid. per cwt. f 

„ twist, traim, organism© R. 6 „ ... 49b. Id. „ ... 

„ yam of silk waste *.** 4-fiO „ ... 44a. Id. „ ... 

B. Tin . — The quantity of tin imported into Russia is small. 
England supplies almost half the quantity. The prices of tin 
in 1860 were as follows : — 

At St. Petersburg — k 

Tin in blocks. R. 1 8 to R 19 per pood, £7 -9-0 to £8-17-0 per cwt, 

„ bars (rode). 16 to 17-60 „ 6-12-6 to 7-4-10 ,, 

At Odessa — 

Tin in bftara...R, 20 to R. 2) per pood, £8-5-6 to £8-13-9 per cwt. 
The prico of tin in rising in Russia. The duty charged on 
importation is 20 copecks per pood, or Is. llid. per cwt., at the 
par rate of exchange. 

9. The prices of gum and drugB in Russia in 1869 wero as 
follows : — 

At St. Petersburg— 

Common incense store* R. 8to 
Gum benzoin© ,..R. 40 to 90 
,, Ammoniac- ,* 8 „ 

„ Arabic „ 9 to 13 ,, 

Gamboge *, 66 to 78 „ 

Copal 9 to 10 *, 

Shellac ,, 12 to 15-50 „ 

Oafceohu „ 6-60 *> 

Kino „ 8 m 

Gallnutg „ 13-60 to 16 „ 

Camphor ,,, .. „ 20-60 to 23-60 

Tnrmerio ... . „ 4 „ 

The import duties to which the above goods are liable are a a, 
follows ' J 

Gums, resins. 80o. per pood, 2a. llid. per cwt*P 

Storax R. 1 „ 9a. 9d. fJ \ s 

Gum, benzoin ,* 4 „ 80s. 2d. „ 

Gamboge „ 1-10 „ 10s. 9d. „ 

Gallnutg „ 6 „ 6d. „ 

Camphor... 30 „ 2s. llid. „ 

Tnrmerio „ 6 „ 6d. „ 

Shellac „30 „ 2s. llid. „ 

Ca-echu, Kino fr- e 

10. Tea, — Mr. Skalkoffeky advises the merchants of Russia 
to send their tea to Odessa direct from Shanghai by way of the 
Suez CanaL By the overland route through Mongolia, the tea 
of China takes 14 months, to roach the fair of Nijm Novgorod, 
whereas by the Suez route it could come in 60 to 65 days from 
China. The sea-borne tea which at present enters Russia is 
principally shipped from London. Mr. SkalkofFsky does not 
think that muon East Indian tea will enter Russia, whore it is 
almost unknown. 

Tile cost of carriage from Foochoo to Suez is about 95c. per 
pood (7». 10d. per owt.) and that from Suez to Odessa 30 copecks 
pernood {2s. m per cwt.) 

The expense of carrying tea from Odessa to Moscow, inclusive 
of all charges for commissions, Ac., is about R, 1-30 per pood 
(10s. 9d. per cwt.) Consequently, the cost of the tea shipped to 
Odessa from Shanghai is increased by R, 2-53 per pood. (21a per 
owt.) On the other hand, the cost of carrying it to Moscow by 
Way of Kiekhta is R. 8-80 to R. 12 per pood (£3-12-9 to £5 per 
owt.). or 22 copecks to 30 copecks per Russian lb. (8$ to 10|d. 
per lb, avoir,) more than by Suet, independently of the great 
loss of time by the fbrmer route. 

By way or the Cape, the present cost of parrying tea is as 


R. 14 per pood, 66a. 2d. to£l-15s.l0d. 
„ £16-11-0 to £37-4-9 

66m 2d 

” 74h. 6d. to 107s Gd. 

„ £22-16-3 to 82-6s -0 

„ 74s. 6d. to 82a. 9d. 

80s. 3d. to 128 b. 4d 

45s 7d. 

24b. 9d. 

111b. 8d. to 124«. 2d. 

169b. 8d. to 194s. 6d. 

83s. Id. 


Freight Shanghai to London, £0 to £8 per ton, 
London to St. Petersburg, 80s. 


The prices of tea were as follows in I860 

Ax St. Petersburg— 

Black Oongou, 76o. to lOfie. p«rlb.*iJd. ta2s.Uid. per !b. avoir 
» Souchong, C€-c. to 100c. SalOd. to2* Ud. „ 

Flowery Pekoe, 160e. to 200o. „ 4b. 6d. to 6a lid, „ 

At Moscow— 

Canton (sea-borne) teo,86o, toR. lperih,,2».6d.to8s. per lb. 
At Odessa— < 4 * * * 

Tea, 1 st sort. . . 160c. to *000. per lb, 4s. *§«, telfo. Ri per lb, 

„ 2nd ’ — S ' M 

h 8rd 


ton.* 


ji MovrMperaana mbs. 

me tbs por Mtfcmnge. Tfasy axonopM psrosni 


160c. to *000. per lb, 4s. 1 
1 *0c. „ 80. . 

lOOo. 4 , *s.U|A * 

The duty on tea, imported on the overland add' maritime 
frontiers of Russia in Europe, is as follows 

Flowery, green and yellow, R 22 per tfood, or £19*16-6 per owtf 

Ordinary black A brick tea, R. 15-40 „ or £7-11-3 „ 

Exports. — After passing in review the various articles of com- 
merce that may be brought to Russia by the Sues Canal route, 
Mr. SkalkofFsky shows that Russia has but few goods to export 
to the far East wherewith to pay even for the indigo. or coffee 
which she will import Among the goods that might, perhaps, he 
to some extent exported, the following are mentioned : — 

1. Flour and biscuits, — These find a market even now in 
Egypt and in the Red Sea. Flour might be exported to the 
East Indies, as well as maccaroni and vermicelli 

2. OoaU— The coal of the Dion basin, when reduced in price, 
which is at present 14 copecks per pood (Is. 3d. per cwt. at 
Odessa), might be carried even to Bombay, and sold there at the 
rate of 65 copecks per pood (4s. 7 d, per cwt.) 

' 3. Meat , t allow, salt beef, butter. — All these, Mr. SkalkofFsky 
thinks, might be exported with profit to Egypt, and even to the 
East Indies. 

4. Oaitle and horses. — There is a great demand for Russian 
cattle at Alexandria. 

6. Candles and soap. — Mr. SkalkofFsky thinks that Russian 
soap and candles might compete in Egypt with similar French 
and Australian goods. 

6. Ice. — Large quantities might be shipped to Egypt, the Red 
Sea, and the East Indies from tne Sea of Azofl. 

7. Cordage. — Russian cordage reaches the East Indies by 
way of Hamburg and England. If depots were established at 
Aden and Bombay, a large trade might bo done. 

8. Timber. — Much required m Egypt, Arabia, and on the 
shores of the Persian Gulf. Might be exported in large quanti- 
ties in sailing vessels from Kherson, Taganrog and the Eastern 
Coast of the Black Sea. 

9. Kero sine made in the south of Russia, might be exported 
to Egypt, where large quantities of American kerosine are now 
consumed. It may become an important article of commerce 
in the East Indies. 

Hl 10. Salt might be exported to Calcutta from the coast of the 
I Bla c k gea .^ 

iTafpmte^ There is a considerable demand for spirits in 
Egypt, and Russia can well compete with the spirits distilled in 
Austria and the United States. 

12. Boots and shoes, clothes , &c, might be sent to Egypt, and 
particularly for the army. 

13. Brocades and embroidered leather, in great demand in 
Egypt, Arabia, and on the shores of the Red Sea. 

14. Tar, canvas, tow, &c, will be in a great demand for 
ships navigating the canal. 

16. Hardware, &c, copperwure, cheap fire-arms, stirrups, 
bits, cast iron rods, knives, locks, brass coffee pots, dishes, 4e., 
all cheaply made m Russia, would find a large market in the 
East 

16. *TcMes.~~Mr. Skaikofffeky thinks it possible to send^good 
cotton prints, See., up the Suez Canal. He quotes the Times 
to show that English cotton goods have acquired a bad reputa- 
tion in the East, and urges his countrymen to study the Asiatic 
taste in those goods. He gives no facts or figures in support of 
bis opiniou that Russian cotton goods can be exported to India 
Acy with profit. X 

In summing up this part of his report. Mr, Skalkofihky says 
that it would not as yet he safe to reckon upon more than 
500*000 poods (about 8,000 tons) weight of Russian goods (irre- 
spective of coal) that might be exported In return for cotton, 
indigo, dec. He thinks that at the utmost the value of the Russian 
exports by the Suez Canal would not amount to more than H or 
2 millions of roubles (£188,000 or £260,000, t 

In conclusion, Mr. Skalkofisky enquires into the position and' 
prospects of the Russian Steam Navigation Company in the 
RUcOea. He thinks that the Company (bring subsidised by 
the Government^ should not be guided by commerrial cousride- 
rations rione, and that it should not, by running steamers, pro- 




money. 
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'TFWT ” 1 


Odossaaaid ] 


iifr40ul4 have no 

: hot look so much 
a8 to t&e duty of 

ratem»<*4ke Wbm 

... .;• K.yr.p- , , 4 tf he umbb, _ should 
f oa« i».»wr»e) the %6 between 
8 et^anurcc should not caary Man&hes. 
to podd, which ©astral Asia; and compote with 

laiaywj cotton curried {tot at great coat, uot should they visit 
KWflictaL^wtoh oottkjpete with 'Russian wools, 
linseed, &c, CWgu$% Oolohabo, Beuang, and Batavia arc not 
as yet of^Akut importance to Russian trade and navigation 
toy Utojt aid in the establishment of a line 

Mr. Ska&ofta!br terminates his reports by recommends the 
adoptien of the^lo^^ measures in addition to the establish- 
ment of a Ime of steamers to Bombay 

l, The |j9du#iOft dfaioH diarges and transit dues. 

S. The improvement bf the navigation of the Sea of Azof, 
which is not, according to Mr, Skalkoffsky, included m the 


stipuktmns of the Treaty of Pam, and which should, therefore, 
he thinks, give ahelto to Eliasian veeSel«*of-wiar. 

3. ’EM' c&t&blfehsBeut >*$ toded warehouses at Kief and 
Kharkof. f V t 

4 Reforms in the excise i ffejtah would admit of Russian 
*■ pints being exported with mroato advantage. 

5. A re-arrangement of the rates of coinage, and the classifica- 
tion of goods ou Russian railways, 

(i. The establishment of Russian branch banks at Bombay 
and Shanghai. 

7. The laying of a sub-marine cable between Odessa and 
Constantinople. 

8. The immediate apjvomtment of a Russian consul at Bom- 
bay u lie should be n sons, bio and onorgotic representative 
of the merchant elasN, ui a naval officer.” 

9. A careful study of the trade of the for East, 

10. A reduction of Customs duties on goods brought direct 
from the far East in Russian ships. 

St Petersburg, 1st August 1870. 


THE PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


Revenue and Expenditure of the Government of Tndia for tho first eight months of the year 1870-71, os compared with the 

corresponding period of 1869-70, 


Revenues and Receipt*. 


Land Revenue) 

Tributes, &o., fix, v. N 

States... 

Forest 

Excise on Spirits and Druga| 

Assessed Taxes 

Customs , 

Salt 

Opium 

Stamps 

Mint „ , . 

Post Office 

Telegraph 

Law ana Justice .... 

Police 

Marine. 

Education 

Interest . 

Miscellaneous 



ApHl to 

Nov 1870 

£ r . 

0 -1 s 3*1 110, 268, Wo 


410,760 
, 246*227 
11,432,339 
, 534,809 bj 
1*179,478 
3,601 636 
5*212,730 
1,507,303 
112,518 
453,516 
117.206 
613,307 
168,576 
108,157 
62,169 
238,884 
637,747 


466,411 
220,123 
1,540,135 
1,208,1 88 bi 
1,665,726 
3*028,828 
5,209,879 
508,961 
26,119 
555,483 
169,881 
1,650,010 
170,907 
165,518 
40,207 
208,753 
404,946 


luci case. 

£~ 

451,520 

55,645 

107*796 

673,379 

176,218 

837,193 


101,917 
52 675 
036,622 
2,331 
47,361 


I 


Total, . 


Army Miscellaneous* uJ 



Receipts,.. 

! Railway $*• 

change, Gain. 
State Rail- 
ways Traffic 
„ Receipts ... . 
Extraordinary do. 


Public 

Works 

Ordinary, 


Be. 


Capital Account .. 


Total Revenues ,u£S 


26.625,764.^*879,171 j 

From 

1 

Sept. only. 

April to 

439,441 

400,120 

From 

Oct only 
78,664 

April io 
00*938 

274,457 

. 

92,785 

1 

! 

5 

1 

2,929 


2,843 


X 946,687 


Doci euso 


21 SOI 


2 M >0 
96s, 112 
80,369 


Expeuditurt - 


I Abril to April to 
j Nov 1619 No*. 1870 


1 u f ores t on F a j i ded aud tin ■ 1 

funded Dt bt 1,705,589 

Interest on Son u e Funds. 

and othoi Auoant* ,,,j 372,878 I 
l\{ funds and PmwbackH . . .] 264,754* 
'Lund Ke\euno l,496,gyg 


Ten pk! 

'Ihoucun Spirits nndDrugsl 

I Awflcescd Taxes I 

Customs I 

•salt 

mini i 

jStawps 

(Mint 

Post Office., 




11,962 

25,131 

132,802 


. Telegraph 

lAdministiution ... 


182, h 0 I 

14C -4B3 

»Mj1 I 

12 °bsm 

25a, H(i I 
1 400,320 j 
OH, 044 
57 ,065 
4ia,5fi« 
260 6 VJ 
752,711 
140,045 


Minor Lopartm tutu 

Law and Justice 1,910,010 

iPnhco 1,588,648 

Mnune.. 281722 

Education . 41 1,21 1 

Ecclesiastical... . 105,571 

Medical Services . ... 293,860 

Stationery and Piiiiliup I 1(51,134 

|J Political Agencios 261,995 

Allowances, At, under| 

Treaties A Engagement s i 813,846 

[Miscellaneous 453,801 


f 


11,193,270 

30,312 

21,372 

1,81,672 


lowoncos , 


Total , 


Anny 


2,924 

2,848 


Public 

Works 

Ordinary. 



R ft i I w a y s| 
Guaranteed, 
Railway Ex- 
change, Loss, 
State Bail- 
ie we vs 

Bo. Extraordinary-^Irri 
gation, do... ...... ......... 

State Railways 


1 , 425,626 Total Expenditure,, .£ 


*5 

,850,740 

335,820 
223,560* 
,490,903 
251,593 
216,868 
28,769 
122,148 
214,144 
,667.048 
38*694 
39,931 
416,402 
201,48(1 
751,124 
128,682 
,935,243 
.,482,707 
250,05 1 
386,250 
100 450 
315,024 
3 17,267 
160,456 

846,071 

535,130 


Inomue. 

~ £ 
60,142 


60,483 

71,885 

4,625 

1,551 

200,722 

3,836 

85,308 

22,064 


Decrease. 


88,125 

81,335 


! 459,956 

1 

488,188 

28.232 

... 

14,602,79314,606,211 
Fi om | Septem- 
April to Iwr onlj • 

656,806 

493,368 

6,289,6706,002,002 
From j October 
April to ' only. 

... 

837,608 

3,345,544 

1,085,406 

••• 

1,860488 

06,485 

49,719 

18,284 

... 

108,115 

84,105 

i 

13,020 

... 

4,212 

4,212 

... 

462,729 

871,656 


01,078 

ir,«98 

126,234 


.4, 

24,801, 932|28, 189, 085| 

68B,79o"j 

III 


37,058 

41,194 

4,285 


8,272 

2^350 

17,734 

65,116 

1*587 

11,363 

100,941 

34,068 

27,062 

5,112 

16,867 


fa) reoeipt* m to Public Weeks Department up to 


Goto* * Includes l 

Public Works 1 


, up to September and in tho 

ftober only# 


in the : 


up to October only. 


Up to September 
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Si’ATwmtWf showing 4k© Amount of each kind of Ouk»?oy tffynp of the Bombay Ojrplb 3k circulation oil the 

3 Ut day of Jafetfwty 1 S 71 . t 


Denomination of Jfptes 


IQ Be Value 20 Ite Value 50 Rs. Value. 100 Bn. Value. 500 Rs. Value. 1,000 Bs, Value. 


Tofeal Value. 


15th December... 27,82,700 
Slit December... 27,12,550 


15, 02 >500 
14,75,060 


20,79,100 
20 22,000 


65,77,700 

54 , 00,300 


22 , 46,500 

22 , 61,000 


2.60.69.000 

2.71.76.000 


4)11,47,560 

4)10,55,910 


22 nd January* ..{ 26 , 27,500 

diet January. 26 , 16,440 


14,80,240 19,70,650 | 50,27,800 

14,33,420 20,05,600 1 61,92,500 


19 , 44,000 2 , 67 , 19,000 3 . 97 , 25,280 

19 , 16,500 I 8 , 07 , 10,000 4 , 38 , 83,460 


STATEMENT of the amount of In dun Uovj.knmim 4 initbMt Nom* in Cuter ua lion of the amount of Coin and Bullion 
KfflSBBVE, and of the Government Suikuija bold by the Department of ban© of Indian Taper Currency. 


Circles of Ia$ue. 


Balance of 

Rctiml )>> 

Ctn renoy | 

hill or 

Bilver 

Gold 

Kesoive in 


Issue 

oth< i Olliue 

Notes in j 

Com 

Bullion 

Bullion 

(Government 

Total 

Account 

1 of Ihhuc 

elrc illation 

1 

Restive 

Rose i v o 

Kcboi re 

Securities 

Reserve 

Ra 

Ks I 

its 

Ks 

Ils 

1 

Hr 

Rb 

R». 


Dec, 1870. 

..iCalcutta 

8,62,56,580 

1.08,440 

3,61,17,140 

1,21,52,456 

35,08,488 

8,12,405 

1 ,42,42,231’ 

3,02,16*670 

Ditto 

Madras . . 

. . 97,.%, OIK) 

5,(XJ ( 0RO> 

92 27)010 

55,01,576 

, , 


17,28,404) 

72,20,980 

Ditto 

Bomba) , , , 

... 4,10,55,910 

1.07 900 

4,09,48,010 

2,41,09,438 

11,16,971 


1,31,40,861 

3,84,34,070 

Ditto 

Allahabad 

80, Of), 060 

35,50,170 

44,58,590 

68,32,699 

, , 


11,03,29V 

79,86,090 

Ditto . 

..Lahoio 

47,19,010 

21,77,500 

22,41,510 

39, 10,263 



7,00,037 

46,40,800 

Ditto 

Calient . , 

16,45,550 

7,40,8 10 

8,98,710 

13,54,551 

, # 


1,00,0591 

14, 54, 610 

Ditto 

Ti tohmopol) 

19,21,010 

16,18,900 

3,02,740 

16,01,921 

, , 

... 

1,00,059! 

1704,980 

Ditto . 

.. Vizugapatam 

6,50,980 

1 61 220 

3,75,700, 

3,28 651 



1,00,069’ 

4 28,710 

Ditto 

Nagpore 

... 46,84,140 

J 68,270 

45,1 5, S70 1 

40 83,218 


bi 

5,47,0O2j 

46,31,120 

Ditto 

. . Kurrachee , . . 

. . 47,39,100 

23,96,490 

23,42,010 

42,09,074 



5,00,106! 

47,00,180 

Ditto 

. , A kola 

21,35,260 

73,300 

20,61,900 

21,34.640 

- 


i 

1 

21,34,640 


* Total 

... 11,54,38,320 

1,19 18,470 

5 
Jw 
£ 1 

0,G3,11,487 

40,23,859 

3,12,495 

3 22.72,009 10,35. 19,850 


Silver received and coined in tin Mints oi ^aluhia, Mamus, and Bombay, 1869 - 70 . 

CALtirrf Marram i Bombay. 

Bullion or Coin reociv«d|c 0 inecl und Bulhon or Com received Coined ii M d*Bullion or Com reooivod|c 0 ined and 
1 during the month examined 1 duuug the >m o n lb, examined 1 during the monUi va- exawine d 
valued in Rupoea. | during the valued m Rupees. ; dmimr the, lued in Rupees. fL„ 


i Rupoea. during the valued m Rupees. | dnung the, lued in Rupees 
- -- month \alu-, I nioutlixalu* , 

Merchants. ed in Rupees' Govt Merchant n led in Rupees, Govt [Men 


i0B ' during the 

month valu- 
endmnta, [ediu Rupees 


July 1,201 I 2,722 

August I 66,565 1 2,020 

September | 89,122 8 , 28,446 

October 8,487 2 , 12,373 

November . 520 59,349 

December I 2,600 1,81,929 


40,524 I 
8,241 j 
1 , 44,504 , 


1 , 03,668 f 
48,681 f 
40,655 ! 
1 , 09,243 

4$ 


26 , 61,676 

11 , 23,586 

3,28,686 

1 , 58,626 


Cash Balance m the Do v min mem Tiiium him m India, 1669-70 contrasted with previous Years. 


November. 


December. 


Ra Its 

Government of India 1,18,00,106 1,52,43,61$ 

Bengal ,J 1,40,51,970 1^8,40,473 

British Burmah 27,60,400 28*44,725 

North- Wwtern Provinces 2,41.83,186 2,89,69,426 

Otiflh .... i.. 68,08,804 63,19,612 

Pnpjaub .... .......... 1,14,40,031 1,17,81,232 

Bombay . ... .a 8)80*65,116 3,05,03,265 

OebtraJ Province*. . .. . . * 66,20,440 (>3,53,106 

Madras 3,(8,71,072 3,07,05,346 


Total.,.,, 14 , 22 , 20,014 14 , 00 , 50,689 

1807 - 86 . 13 , 03 , 04,798 11 , 00 , 02^80 

1888 - 69 ... . ‘ 11 . 81 , 90,880 10 , 94 ^ 4 ^ 0 # 


fls 

1 ( 86 , 16,865 
1 , 12 , 23,907 
82 , 10,460 
8 , 11 , 98.002 
63 . 75 , C-M» 
1 , 08 , 05(066 
2 , 36 , 10,013 
61 , 53,053 
2 , 76 , 09 ,862 

19 , 29 , 03 , 766 ~ 

6 , 63 , 10,342 

10,02,48^04 


Bf. 

1 , 47 , 86,373 

1 , 88 , 20,478 

41,59,848 

1 , 62 , 06,170 

96 , 65,825 

83 , 31,383 

Mlgtlgf 

WM>m 

MWW 

10,73,16,338 

* " ■•**■■<* 

7,80, %848 

7jmwi 


Bh. 

1^3,60/723 
1^1,74,892 
86, 4® ,337 

’©XSW 

l 

.wtiSST 

1 * 

. 7 > l*,*a,493 


Hi, 

lXao'.aso 

1.38,42,866 

31,82,687 

2,34X368 

i£e!ra 

itpint 

8/a,62,»8 

077XM1 
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THE INDIAN MONEY MARKET. 

CALOU'fk shaee lktT 1 


Baku 

Agra Bank, Limited, A . . . 

Ditto, new contributory A- .. 
Ditto B.Sharm ,. 

Agra Savinas’ Bank .. 

Allahabad Bank, Limited 
Bank if Bengal ,. .. «, 

Bank of Calcutta, Limited, A . , 
Ditto ditto B , , 

Bank of Upper India , , 

Delhi and London Bank, Limited 
J fuuoorie Savings’ Bank „ 

National Bank <f India , , 

Otui* and United Service, limited 

Punjaub Bank, Limited 

Simla Bank, Limited. 

Unoav. Set, Bank (Agra} .. 

United Btmk qf India,, 

COJDCtAOTAt COKTANIK*. 

Beerbhoom Coal Co,, Limited 
Ditto ditto 
Bengal Coal Co , Limited 
Bended Warehouse , , 

Brunton's Drees Co,, limited 
Bnrdtean Stone Co , Limited 
Calcutta Docking Co . , Limited 
Ditto New } Shares 
Bella Railway Co. 

Eastern Bengal IndiaO Co. 

Eastern Bengal Bail way 
Eastern Steam Tug Co-, Limited 
East India Railway Co 
Equitable Coal Co,. Limited 
Gooeeni Colton Mills Co. . 

Court pore Co-, Limited 
, Ditto } Share., 

Cheat Eastern Hotel Co 
Howrah Booking Co., Limited 
India General 6- N. Co 
Ditto ditto, | .. 

Ditto ditto , } . . 

Landing and Shipping Co... 
Ncumytk’i Pat. Press Co. 

Oriented Gas Co.. 

Ihtto ( Contributory ) 

Oudh ami Rohileund Railway. 
Port Canning Land Co- 
Punjab Railway Co . . . 

B. Seott Thomson A Co. 

Tirhoot Indigo Limited 

Tea Companies. 

Assam Tea Company... 

Bengal Tea Co., Limited • 

Dittm (Contributory) 
Bienauth Tea Co-, Limited 
Ditto {Contributor y) , . 
Central Caehmr Tea Co. 

Behing Tea Co-, Limited 
Dehra Boon Tea Co., Limited . . 
Burning Tea Co-, Limited 
Eastern Coohar Tea Co. 

East India Tea Co., Limited . . 
/ellalpore Caehar Tea Co. 
Munchunpore Tea Co.. Limited. . 

Ditto {Contributory) , 
Eurseong and Darjeeling Tea Co 
Ditto {Contributory) 

KutUd Tea Co., Limited 
Lower Assam Tea Co., Limited .. 
Monaaheera Tea Co., j Limited.., 
Moran Tea Co-, Limited 
Muddenhaut Tea Co., Limited. .. 
Muttuck Tea Co., Limited 
Hew Oolah & hat Tea Co. ,, 
Hew Mutual '/Vo Co . ... ,, 

Punkubaree Tea Co., Atmifod . . 
Boom Tea Co., Limited 
Tuokvar Tea Co., Limited 
Upper Assam Tea Co-, Limited.,. 
Victoria Tea Co-, Limited 


n&r'* Quotations* 


SK » 

PaM Op* 


£10 


“**100 


1000 


m 


60 


00 


260 


100 


£12i 


10( 


100 


600 


100 


100 


1000 

,, 

200 


1000 


440 


800 


100 


700 

S • 

860 

# # 

£20 

, , 

100 


£30 


260 


£20 


250 


200 


1000 


125 


260 


600 


1000 


000 


260 


100 


600 


£6 


£1 


£10 


1400 


£20 


600 


200 


200 


100 


00 


200 


60 


200 

* , 

80 


100 


100 


100 

. . 

100 


200 

,, 

1000 


376 


200 


200 


" "£5 

, , 

00 


76 


200 


125 


£10 

. . 

80 ; 


100 


100 

, , 

200 


£10 


200 


lip. 


« p. 
b p. 

6 P 
nil. 
nil. 
2 p 

nil. 
nit. 
nd. 
8 p u 
nil. 

8 p 

ml. 

htl. 

1 

2 p. 

ar 

nil. 

nil. 

ml. 

nil. 

1C p, 
ml. 
nil, 
ml, 
nil, 
ml. 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON. 


ioa 

MS 


IRELlST. 


os 

100.8 

140 


148 
189 

112 a 
in Uqdn 
80 u 81 
67S a 680 
90 a 92-8 
100 



400 

a 

410 


80 

a 

82 


1446 

a 

1460 

sh. 1 

630 

a 

635 

c. 

170 

a 

172 

0, 

0 

a 

7 


260 

a 

800 


126 

a 

150 

c. 

220 

a 

280 


86 

a 

38 

c. 

236 

a 

287 


! nominal. 

c. 

\ 248 



c. 

2174 



0. 

1 212 



(f. 

1300 

a 

1310 


102 

a 

168 

e. 

148 

a 

160 


100 

a 

175 

c. 

335 

a 

340 

0. 

107} 

a 

170 

a. 

84 

a 

80 

o. 

47 



e. 

600 

a 

700 

c. 

60 

a 

70 

c. 

13} 

a 

14 

c. 

105 

a 

106 


260 

a 

m 

c. 

220 

a 

m 

0, 

! 220 

a 

222 


62 

a 

06 

&• 




c. 

210 

a 


c. 

40 

a 

42 

c. 

46 

a 

42dti. 


130 

a 

182 


21 

a 

20dt». 

e. 

60 

a 

68 


70dw. 



8 

a 

10 


20 

a 

27 

0. 

83 

a 

04 


20 

a 

28 | 

t. 

200 

a 

270 : 


nominal. 1 

nominal. \ 

c. 

00 

a 

01 

c, 

167 

ttlfiftOidii. 


nominal. 


76 

a 

70d« 


nominal. 


pa*. 
86 a 

82 die 


100 

a 

101 

V, 

72 

a 

70 1 



a 

30 ! 


35 

a 

45 j 


38 

a 

40 


TiOHWtflf. | 



^ . 1 


B m. 


[Agra Bank 
WankqfE 

issue 

of Madras - - . . 

teed Mercantile 
and London .. ... 

id Bk. if 1. 4 C 

’ Bank if India 
Bank .„ t .. 
Railway Compaxie** 

P, JR- Co-, Consolidated Stock . 
New £20 shares 
ibay, B- $ C> I- S Co... 

New share* 

Land Oompahiib* 

,if in. Lund . . • - • 

Ihtt. New Issue . . *. 

H Land ■■ 

f aeftgon ImhA and JB • 

' Canning ... - * 

Company - >•< , 

COMPANIES* 
jkkbar Cotton Press Co. 

Ibsrt Press Company, Jturrachee .. 
jtfcxandra Press Co- • , 

ipolh Press Co 

I \bny Press Co. ... ... .. 

itto (New) ... .. 

iba Press Co- .. . 

t India Press Co , . 

t Press Co 

n\jee Cowasjee Press 
Irauhc Press Co. 

‘rachec Press Co. 
a ussil Press if & Co- 
noe of Wales Press Co- .. 
torui Press, Madras 
Spinning Weaving Cob* 

t rt Mills Company 
mce Spinning Co. 

i ay 




H mII ; 

flh S 


KtaWllllffl. 


mm. 


10,0001 


10,800 

10800 

8,000 

760 

4.000 

4.000 


18* 

V 

1,000 

1,000 

160 

2,000 

8,000 


9184*0 

186-6*1 

all 

3* 


»pv. et. 
9pr, at, 

4C 
fe i\ 


* 


M0 

WO 


,70 


266 


FI 


•oach Mills 
J Do. New 

J nWiivrwm*cy Spinning 
\Zjmreat Eastern 
'cganocHjee Petit's .. 

^Mriental .. ,, 



■ Shipping Compab^'. 

— % Shipping Co. 

MlftOElLAXBOUS- 

’eohanicil Building Co 
\urr aches Landing and Shipping Co, 
'eaohsr and Company 


400 

500 

100 

800 

1,000 

800 

800 

760 

2,600 

800 

600 


2.000 

2,600 

0,600 

1,000 

160 

160 

6,000 

2,000 

1,000 

2,500 

2,500 


1,000 


120 p «. 

M „ ‘ 

860 , 
n „ » 

60 

125 p. * 


all 

all 

all 

1,800 


150 p. s. 

8 : 


1.875 
2,566 
8,00(1 
1,080 

276 

2.875 
1,800 
1,190 
2,276 
1,720 


1,000] 6,000 3,600 


1,000 

600 

2,000 


60 

2,000 

500 


all 

800 

all 


1,800 

6 p. et. 
21 p. s. 
95 p. e. 


BANKS AND OOMPANIEB IN LIQUIDATION. 


w 

Banks. 

Date of 
Liquida- 
tion. 

Number 

of 

Shores. 

Amount 
paid up. 

\ mount' 
Return- 
ed- 

Rato per 
Share. 

Bank of Bombay ... 

Jan. '6G 

200 

B*- 

500 

Us. 

75 

J Is. exd. 
90 

Bank qf China 

Aug. *07 

4,000 

26 

m 

1 

Bombay Presidency Bank. ... 

40,000 

950 

06 


Bombay T- and B Association 

Sept- ’07 

20,000 

900 

6 

Brokers’ Banking Co. 

Central Bank 

Bmt '07 
Mar. ‘60 

20,000 

40,000 

200 

a«o 

40 

9 

16 

1 

East India Bank .. 

Feb. '07 

85,000 

200 

1 

14 

Indian Peninsula Bank 

96,000 

* 18 

1 

Royal Bank if India 

May. '07 

%% 

IS 

200 

68} 

6 

.Old Ft/nancial 

Apr. '07 

180 

74 

1 

Companies. 






\Back Bay Reclamation Co. . 

Noe. '00 

1,000 

5,200 

9,875 

96 

Bombay, and Bengal S. 8. .. 

^ Vwtona Spinning Co- 

892 

9,000 

2,440 

10 

66 

6,000 

6,000 


10 


Calcutya. 

#. d. 

Bank BUle, at 0 month*' eight ,, 1 10 to i t io ]8-10d. 

Do. at 8 months' sight 

Do. on demand, ditto I jot 

Crexlit Bill* flat Class) at 8 months' sight ,, ,, l loj 

Documentary Bills at 0 months sight .. 1 llfeli.U8.ie 

BANK BATE OF DISCOUNT* 

per cent, 

Dmount on Private Bills and Notes .,,.,5 lo 8 

Ditto on Acceptance f Local Bant* ,. lir 5 fy $ 

Int. on Loam on Security if Qovt Paper,, tt ,. ft 
GOVERNMENT 8E CURITIBA. 

Calcutta. 

FVw^ww L*.k*lfp*r 118} u 

Htve pet writ., ,, .. ,,107 U 

Nmr fWfper emit* fPiMio Works Loa^... 107} fe 

15 gears' Debenture Zorns '. HE} to 

1 0***w’ do* ... .. * 108} to 

byewH do. (to. 108} fe 

Six percent. UnntelpaU**** . 109 | to 


THE FREIGHT MARKET. 

CALCUTTA. 

(Cotton £2 Os. <H. 

London.. 4 Cases E2 CV. Od. to £t 15*. Od, 

i I .Seeds il lOi. <M, 

t T I r Iron Ships Cotton £\ 12*. 6d. to £1 Ito* Sd. 

Vl1xiee,wJ WoodenShlns Ei I2t. 8d. to £1 16*. Od. 

A Myrabolne F Coir bdU £0 10}. W. to £0 12*. W, 

\J\* ^ teed, VM ,mi9e.M f to£l Be. W. 

JT«Y r ‘ rjr ? - s> " « t? 8*. w. to so* uwifMMte 


Nm.p.ten 


Bombay. 

114} 

108} 

106} 

102 

108 

108 

118 


Cfei»a . 

Calcutta] 

[JPW JUasrpooi— 

1 fg**h*P», 

, Wooden ships ... 

Jnw* London.— 

Cotton 

seed*.. ;; ;;; 

P. t O. Steamer .., .1 

?!"•*■■■* •• 

... w . 

vpwm~‘Sti:ame MongXong 


4« . « 04, to £6 Oi. 04, 
6 a 04. 

8 


OwW . Steamers .... 

via Suez Cam. . 

V (Steamer Cotton Xs. g "" verbals. 

•tmkMt , o* *o*»*,A 

f*. 13 to 14 and OaMM* PtrUharges 

M..0 mumper bag 

BOMBAY, , 


* \ 

J&MTs 








f to 1} pm 
I to l|mn, 


M «0 89 

iSrHWS’S 1 

jar* *ss s 1 ” 

e*3p| M to 94 

Ditto ditto ditto — — 

Ditto N dbfttw , m — 

^ascrfti.i istsat 

Ditto, ditto Gfuft. 5 p. c.) — — 


m *» i«* 

f ,i* m 

V* r 

to W» 

t Sites 


87 to 89 
108 to 109 
« to 97 
103 to 104 
96 to 98 
98 to 94 

1«H to 

* dis to * prem 


a to 1011 100* to 101* 

to 10l| 100* to 1011 


00 Ditto, pRtoJub (gua. 6 p. o.) 

rLA^> SitP-JK 

IvnujvGorr Sscuaxroc. 


Indian Stock 10* percent April 1874 i 
Ditto for Account I 

Ditto 6 per Cent July 1880 ! 

Ditto 4 per Cent Oct 1888, : 

India HnflMied Paper 4 per Cent I I 

Ditto 8 percent Jan 1872 i 

Ditto 6* per Cent May 1879 

Ditto 6 per Cent Rupee 'peben 1878 
Ditto ditto 1877 

India Debentures, finer Cent Aug 1873] : 
India Bonds 4 per Cent 41,000 


Closing Prices 
January S 


MiBCKLr.Ajraocs 


all Bombay Gas (Limited) 

4 Ditto New 
lo Ceylon Co .Limited 

6 Ditto A Shares 

7 East India Land Credit and 

Finance (Limited) 

180 Madras Irrigation & Cana)') 


106* to 106* 
90 to 98 
107 

109* to 103* 
26 e pre m 


Closing Prices, 
January 5 


100* to 1°H 


Closing Prices 
January 12 


804* to 204* 

HO* to HOI 
mi to 101* 
89* to 06* 
98* to 99* 
106* to 106* 
P0 to 92 
107 

103* to 109* 
27 a prem _ 


Closing 'Prices, 
January 12 


6* to 6i 
1 to i* prem 


(guar finer cent by the > 100 to 102 100 to 103 

Indian Government .) \ 

7* Nurbudda Coal and Iron (Ld )il/16 die to 1/16 prem l/lfl die to 1/10 prem 
all Oriental Gas (Limited) 7* to Hi 7* to 8* 


6 all Oriental Gaft (Limited) 

6 2* Ditto New 
60 all P and O Steam Company 
60 10 Ditto, New, 1867 


Joutt Stock Bahru 


7| to 6* 

1 to 1* prem 
46 to 48 
3 to 2dis 

Closing Prices, 
January 6 


7* to 8* 

1 toll* 
46 to 48 


Closing Prices, 
January 12 


10 all Agra Limited, A 7* to 6* 7* to 8* 

10 — Db , do B — — — — 

20 all Char of India, Aus, A China. 13* to 14* 13 to 14 

M 1-1 ra ££M r ot d ** *• ** 

3 20) all Eng. Soot and Aunt Chart 16* to 16* 16 to 17 

•* 4 Land Mart Bank of India, Ld 3* to 3* dis* 3* to 3* die 

* « »•* « *•* 

all Oriental Bank Corporation 40 to 41 ___ 41 to 48 

INDIAN RAILWAY DEBENTURE s " 

Principal and Interest Guaranteed by toe Secretary of State for India m Council 


18 to 14 
22* to 23* 

10 to 17 
3* to 3* die 

61 to 84 
41 to 48 


« J, 

MM, 480 & 
MQMtt « 

1,000,000 4* 
440*000 4] 


Closing Prices, 
January A 


Bombay, Raroda, and I 102 to 104 
UtattmUndia f 
Ditto ditto 108 to 1<H 

Ditto ditto 98 to loo 

nsr, • m toiw 


urn,™ * j 

918 600 6 

.m 


i Peninsula 
ditto 


99 to 101 
98 to 100 
100 to 108 
100 to 108 
10| to 104 


Great Southern of Indie 101 to 103 
Ditto „ *) 98 to 100 

Wmft „ m to 104 

&m) to 101 


Closing Prioes, 
January 12 


108 to 104 
93 to 100 
1«7 to 110 

107 to 110 

99 to 101 
93 to 100 

100 to 102 

100 to 103 

108 to 104 

101 to 103 
08 to 100 

102 to 104 
102 to 104 

100 to 108 


6 by witiiout stamp' 


©&mijro4iivsB 

fmttguOeUlom 

SOwtaBm.^ ”• • * ***•#*..»„< 


M«otoa&lton*r» 


iSCHANttE* 


Per Oanee. 

17»r 9 d. 

6* oj&toto Old. 
4U&,to4*W|f 


mtpm 

r Mawre. N. and Co.’s vimw ot KmOm. jbDi tb> awan 

additions, now comprise the following Taken On 12 by 10 Flats* 

Price 8 Be, each, or SO Baper dosen unmounted. 


The Cathedral 
The Pier 

Government House 
Munro Btatue 
Neil Statue 
Club 

Napier Bridge 
Budge row* and Top Beats 
Veperv Church. 
Patcheappah's Hall 
Mess House> Fort* 
Government Office Fort 
The Flag Staff, Fart. 
Indian well and Foliage 


The Surf, 

Mount Road (9 Views). 
&y*pooM pmuti 
Moorish Tombs. 

sair 

St Andrew's Church 

S& 

Cocoanut Palms. 

Date „ 

Palmyra ” 

Areca „ 

Catamaran 


Panoramas of the Beach, the Fort, and Black Town end a number Of e th e r 
Rub! sets not specified Also V lews of Ootocaimmd and a 11 the other stations of tfie 
Neilghtrries, Bangalore, Seven Pagodas, Tirupatty, Comevonwn. Mysore, the 
Pulney Hills. Tagore, Medura, Ac 

Photographs illustrative of native character in Madras, also Burmese, Ntoo* 
bartons, Andamanese At 

Detailed Catalogues of all the above roe y he had on application. 

Customer* residing ip any -part qf India who Imps not an opportunity of select- 
ing views far themselves may rely u]wn Messrs N and, Co. sending the most 
interesting, when Ige oalootipn is etitoustiid-to them 

JOSEPH GILLG XT'S 
CELEBRATED 

STEEL PENS 

SOLD 

BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

COMMERCIAL UNI ON ASSHRANOE OQMPANT 

Head Office 19 & 20, Corn hill, London 
C apital fUllv subscribed £2 606 000 

Amount paid up 0080,009 

LONDON BOARD OF BIRt6T0R$ 

Jojin Boumtsad Eflo (Price and Bmisteod ) 

Jssmkiah Colmar, Esq (T A J Caiman ) 

At TR iurGiMte Rso 9 AdelpW lVrroce, W C 
GuiFriTws Bsq I oi IClpint 
Samusl H Ajfftov Esq (Mnmv . ’ tTvp^ .. J «, n ) 4 
Feans sir x W Harris Fso '»• * - A Pii -*■'*) 

FuAKrts Hrcxa Eeq (ThntnwB A Francis HickA) 

Jowit Honoftov E*q (Grant Modtmou ft Co ) 

F Lasswos^tty Fso ( Pen k of New Zealand ) 

ChablssJ Lbav E«q (Lee f Bonn ft Co ) 

WntrAW Lkask Fsq 14 Fnstcbenn F C 
A J Irrmw*, Khq M V lln Wood Street and Nottingham 
Hmr*Y W Pruk Ebo M P (Peek Brothers A Ob ) 

Alry Rorrrtsos Fsq 20 Grafton Hfreet W C 
D Cooprs B^ott Fsq Londi'm and Briisil- 
Alkxakprr Rtm Fen (^bnrehill ft Sun ) 

Hsnrt Trowke Fsq (Ttowst A T^iwflon ) 

JajcisP. Woodhousb, Eaq , (J O AM Woodhouse- 

INDIAN BNANOH— OALCUTTA 

No. 1, Habe Street 

DlflfCTORS OF THE IN DIAS BRANCH. 

T* A Apr,. Etui Aticiut A Co ) MerchHat. 

G M BLArsRR Fsq Merchant 

V G) ftrsiDOR Foq (Mewre Atkinson, TUtoaft Co ) Merchant, Vlce- 
* Jweeldent of the Obamb^f of ''nmuierra. 
i r * Mvssav F«o C VTPssrs Kettiewell Pullen A Go ) Merchant 


I f J awasAV F«o CVTessra Kettiewell BuHeh A Co ) Merchant 
G. C Paul, the Hon’ble offlmaring Judge of the High Court 
O. tiAjrnsssoK Esq , (Metmr*. Berners Sanderton mid Upton.) Solicitor 
and Registrar of the Diocese of Calcutta 


MEDICAL 0FFICER9. 

D». N 0* Mackamaju., 6, Russell Street Houro l°i to 12 a m , Bairn* 
d ays 8 to 4 p>m 

D». SB. PAjniup0S r General Hospital Hours 12* to 2 **.* 




BANKER8. 

The Oriental Rank CJorporatioa* 

The Chartered Mercantile Bank of India. Loudon ond China 

SOLICIT OS 8 . 

M«wn. Berner*, Sindereon, end Upton 

tIFI DEPARTMEHT. 

THIS Srtmpsny Buying a eubftrribed Cfpttal of Two Millions ap8 a Half 
t terllng. of which Pd» 260 000 f* paid up eiroctmllvgwimntaes the foWItBetit «# 
its engagements with the Assured, who are entirely relieved from the persona) 
liability of Mutual CHBees, The importance of three ©ondderaMuns will be 
erid#m*ito’4|»«e. whu veftsto op thednmitinn of 14% Assnrsnce conMpfla. ffha 
Fowls el the Lftjb DepMtmsni era kc^parfbotiv dfstiart from 4ho*acf toemhto 
i»eeartmonto and are lurwite^ in the mimes of separate Trustees Thepacespeet 



'^W INDIAN ®||T#fillBT. 


Feb. 15, fin 



rd* of «* 000* 
, Xtf# FoUcwt 
received upon 
ifaotM, awd ,/b** 

o£3Tttiffi2S7 

Tour-fifths of the #oMr» Profit* of the Life Broach are divisible among the 
Participating Poli^r-hoidea*. 

Bates of Premium. 

These are generally lower than the rates of other Offloes, 

Fromiuma are received— 

1, Annually. 

a. Half-yearly, Quarterly, and Monthly. 


^Fro «• **i 




ham been appainroddn 

. •*% TIMO- 


^roijii 


Examples of with Profit Bates. 


CIVIL. 


MILITARY. 


For the 4Mwa.no* of 1,000 l, for the whole Term of Life. 


1 

Premium, 

Monthly 

Premium. 

1 

Half-yearly 

Premium 

Quarterly 

Premium. 

1 


Re. a. p 


Re. a. p. 

Re. a. p> 

80 

0 

3 6 2 

86 

24 7 0 

12 7 8 

40 

47 

4 8 8 

40 

27 0 8 

18 12 6 

0 

08 

ft 9 8 

46 

ao 10 u 

15 10 2 


Examples of without Profit Bates. 


CIVIL, 


I 


MILITARY. 


it 

$1 

Annual 

Premium 

Quarterly 
! Premium 

Yf 

Half-yearly 

Premium. 

Monthly 

Premium 

84 

88 

Rs a p. 
10 1 1 

30 

Rs. a p 

80 12 10 

Rs- a p. 
8 0 f 

40 

48 

11 2 1 

40 

24 7 0 

4 3 8 

4ft 

48 

18 11 6 

60 

31 3 2 

6«6 


Examples of Short Term Bates. 


It 

RE 

Annual 

Premium. 

Half-yearly 

Premium. 

If 

Quarterly 

Premium, 

Monthly 

Premium. 

Ss 

CIVIL. 

<« 

MILITARY. | 

36 

40 

sa 

_ 1 

• Rs. a. p 
14 0 0 

16 1 8 

46 

__80 

Rs a p 
10 1 1 
11 0 4 

1 1 

1 


BONUS- 

Policy-holders have the option, when their Foliates are unencumbered, of 
•electing any of the following i— 

Modes of receiving the Bobus declared 

1. By an increase of the sum assured. 

8. By a payment in cash 

8 By a permanent reduction of fixture Premiums. 

SemmpUe of Bonn* declared on PoUoUe effected »» 1803, ol i\e D\vu\on of T.tfitt, 
81"* Becenber, 1867- 


Boofttp off 

33*hw XHetriate t , 
Bomaree District* 
Bangalore .. 


SZEb. 

.ta. 


Ccuenpor* # * 

2>m •» .. 1 

mu> .. 

Chittagong ... 

Ckempamn 
CA***jkwk>i ZHetririt 
Cochin 



Delhi „ „ 

Ditto 

Difi(jpyr« „ 


Jhantie 

Iw«w^ , . 

Lahore „ ... 

Ditto 

Lucknow 

Ditto 

Msdroe 

Meean Jitter .. 
Jfoenrf . 

Jfweopor# 

Monghj/r 
Munoorie 
Nagport . 

Patna 
Ditto . . 

Pumeak 

“Rangoon 

Jtohilkund Dietrtcti 

Bylhet 

Bangor , , 

Strain „ „ 

TirAoaf ,, ,, 

Vin ballet 
Ditto 


■ Wjj 

... Iff. It 1 

.. Messrs^ 

.. w . **&,»*. i 

Bank of Upper I 
...T.Lurosi-00. 

... Messrs Buttock Broth** i 

.. 3mm Begg, Bsq. < 

. . E, 0. Lamb, Mid. 

.. Peirce, Lsille. AOo. * 

Walter Adlerd, Bsq. 

Delhi and London Bank Corporation, 

... H B. Bteradate, Esq., Bank of Bengal. 
.. Messrs. Kelly A Co. 

... N. F. Pogose, Beg* « 

Baronjee Fardodfijee, Esq. 

. T Graham, Beg. 

... Hector Gunn, Esq., Agra Bank. 

.. J. D Walters, Esq., Bank of Bengal. 

W Dickson, Esq,, Bank of Bengal. 

. Delhi and London Bank. 

., Messrs arbuthnot A Co. 

W. Adlerd, Esq. 

.. Greetbam and White. 

.. T Luca* AGO. 

Thomas A Co* 

... Delhi and London Beak. 

. T A. Clarke, Bsq 
... Messrs. Kelly ft Oo. 

. W Fraser, Bsq. 

P- H. D. de Dombal, Bsq. 

. . Mosers. Bullock Brothers. 

IT Costloy, Bsq. 

K. G Poley, Esq. 

.. J. A Witbftll, Bsq- 
United Bank of India- 
E Dalgloish, Esq. 

. United Dank of India. 

Greetham ft Oo. 

Fire Department. 


The Fire Premium income of the Company, as at 3lst December, 1880, exceeded 
£ 120,000 

Fire Insuiances are granted at favourable rate* throughout Bengal, the North- 
v * M*i P.‘ ■ ■■■'.■■* h*. 5 the Punjab, on Merchandise, Warehouses, Screw-Houses, 
?' . r, D.'t '»!. a Hi. h. Shipping, Ac, 

* Kates for Fire Bisks in Oaloatta* 


The Buildings being brick or atone, built, and tiled 
or roofed with metal, slats, or chunam 


Age 

at entry. 

Sum 

Assured. 

Bonus 

Added. 

Yearly Rato of 
Bonus per 
cent on Bum 
Assured. 

80 

I 

~ Ti». .73 
1,000 0 0 
1,000 0 0 
1,000 0 0 
1,000 0 0 

ssn 

100 0 0 

106 0 0 

110 0 0 

lbs. s. d. 
BOO 

3 8 5 

2 3ft 

8 4 0 


Surrender Values- 



Policies are 
of Premiums 


by thk Company at an equitable value after payment 
three years* 

Bays of Grace 

Thirty days are allowed for the payment of premiums, when they are payable 
yearly, or half-yearly, and fifteen when quarterly or monthly. 

Forfeited Policies may bo revived at any time within six mouths, if eatkfec* 
lory medical evidence of the health or the lift* be produced (at the expense of the 
Assured) and a fine of one-half per cent, be paid on the sum assured. 

Claim*. 


decease of the 


are paid one month after proof (satisfactory to the directors) of the 

of the Lives assured has been furnished to the Company, and the rote 

of Exchange will Invariably be two shillings sterling per Rupee. Should death 
occur within the days of grace, the Policy wfilettn be vaHd^and the sum aeeured 


gtida jter deduction of the Premium, The importance of 
Limits oito Residepo* and Travelling 


— „*<* . — 
proceed to any 


rates, who are not sea-faring persons, are allowed to 
^ ronee^fa cay P** af ww provided they do not 




Pnvato Dwelling Houses .. , « 

Shops and Warehouses— 

No hazardous Goods or Trade 

( Warranted that no late\ 
Hasardous Goods ) or cotton in a loose state [from 
or Trade I bo deposited in the bnfid- 1 to 

bonded Warehouse, no Itaurdotw Goods 
JUte and Loose Otton., , 


artificial 1 
Without su< 


rht uMd.t . 

h Warranty . 


Per Rs. 100 


a 

<0 

eo 

M 

1 

H 

as. 

a*. 

as. 

as. 

as. 

4 

T 

2 

14 

~ 

8 

• 

4 

84 

1 

10 

71 

ft 

4 

2d 

U 

0 

e 

5 

A 

d 

d 

18 

4 

4 


i 

i 

80 

1ft 

id 

8 

B 

M 

1ft 

13 

0 

e 


The rates for Mofuasil risks may be ascertained fWm the Manager. 

For list of Fire Agents vide Advertlsmnents in JBngUehomnaUd Pioneer. 

Claims settled without reference to England. 

Copies of the last Report and Balance Sheet of the Company together with 
Forms of Proporolsandjgi further information, may be obtained bykrttsr or on 
opjlicatton at the Calcutta Office between 10 and 5 ; or on Saturdays between 10 

By order of the Directors of the Indian Branch, 

No* 1, Hare Street, > 0 , h. OGBOUKNE. 

Calcutta, 18th February 1871 J v 

Applications for Agencies will be received from infiuentiol Hofussll residents. 


pHCENIX FIRE 

The importance 
fTOrn the fact that 


OFFICE,^ESTABLISHKB IN 178S* 

TTgLIMM*p: 


•terling os losses under Insured a 
whose h ability is unlimited. v 

s ga^ g^staag^,^aagatte 


Me. «, BnqMrtBtw, DM", 1*0. 


suoaao*.. 



'tm i **, i««. 


, on. imixs msmoam% 


SJ1HB 1BB14.9T LI#* A'SftU iiANO-B COMPANY 

taeirrwaai m»w Aw'X-.or ISSfl. 

Ch^« M>«t t V .JWUMT, sE*"’.*** V r MwAkUo, (ZWW.) 

& Wf 


Oorywa^ort 

„ U*ttQ«wu)lf«i Service Bank 
J3arruter.at.Zm*>. 


medical mm*. 

kolr, Esq,, X.<L* Civil Surgeon, Meerut. 

SECRETARY. 

D Lancia ter, Esq 

Thia Gdmpetpy was formed Tbwnrds the end of 1969, and has already received 
Btibetamtud patronage from the public 

The o6;«rfTor whicli it wm established with a full direction in India was to 
secure the Indian Public against a repetition of such heavy loaned an have 
recently been saHtataod by the collapse of certain Assuianpe Ottiooa in England, 
where the entire management of those institutions was located. 

Seoprity.^To ensure absolute security the funds of the company ore 
invested only m Government Securities The company is strictly prohibited 
from ir.uk: II U advances on house or landed property or on stocks shares or 
(iii!'i/u< .'Wi« a* any company whaten or though such advances are usually 
extensively made by other Assurance companies 

Policies are pnuited for whole life either with or without participation in the 
profits oi the i ..n.i ».*!> according to the scale of premium selected by the as 
wired I'li'insii mv nib., granted for abort terms from one to ton yeara at 
moderate ratos 

The Pi of, mat /tom is simple in its terms and the Conditions of the 
Poluiet am liberal all unnecmuuiy restriction* having been removed 

7hf Paten at PtdHiutn aie made aa moderate os is consistent with complete 
Security of tho ans utod 

Advantage* iterance — rlt secures by a small monthly, quarterly, half yearly 
or vcarl’. huv _■ h ;>pi\;suon foi widows ami children Tt affords opportunity of 
making a -i . 1 pr-.ir to damage It enables persons to raise money on 

life interest*. It ueoures sums of annoy contingent on parties ■'. ■ *.■. < It 

enables debtors in event of death to satisfy their creditors : ■. . bor 

rowera' property flora claims and sureties from loss 

Assuiancem a sound oumpani is fur mi peril >r io connexion with a Pension 
Fund for m tin laLtoi case if thon-iomee dii - :u! c intrilmtiouH are forfeited and 
the snbscribei low s the benefit of all ho lias liaid whereas in the case of a Policy 
itetlll ensmes and may be mode available for am othei purpose 

Forma oi Proposal Tallies of Ratos and all furthir information mej be 
Obtained by lot tei or on applhation to any of the Agonte oi to the Secretary 

ANNUAL PREMIUMS 

Hoquli ed for an Assurance of Us 1,000 foi the whole Term of Life 


20 

SO 

40 

A0 

60 


| Civilians 

Mix itaby 

ANii Naval 

Without ProfltH 

With Profits 

Without Pioflttj 

With Profits 

Rb 

As. 

R« 

As 

Rs 

Am 

Rs 

An 

81 

0 

35 

13 

85 

n 

40 

H 

37 

» 

42 

U 

41 

n 

47 

7 

46 

13 

63 

3 

50 

15 

57 

14 

61 

4 

68 

10 

65 

i 

74 

* 

68 

0 

103 

0 

90 

0 

105 

0 


Meerut, I2th November 1870 


D. LANCASTER, 

Secretary 


[MPOBTANT REDUCTION IN THE RATES OF 

L FIRE IJNSURANCE. 


NATIVE LIVES INSURED ON EQUAL TERMS WITH EUROPEANS. 


ENGLISH ASSURANCE COMPANY FIRE AND LIFE. 

Capital £ 600,000 

Head Offices, Palmerston Buildings, Bisliot Agate Street, London, with 
branches at Liverpool, Mflnoheeter. GlAs'gow, Dublin, Southampton, Hamburg 
Antwerp, Brussels, Rotterdam, Melbourne, end Bombay 

The Life Department 
Offbre the following advantages — ■ 

I —Moderate premiums 

rr —Ono calendar month'* grace allowed for renewal. 

UJ— Liberal provision for non-forfeiture of Policies . 

IY —Fixed surrender value after 3 years 
V.— Freedom from nniiaoeneary restrictions as to foreign residence and 
travelling 
Yl.^17noowMion<MX 
Europe. 

VII.— (Military men h 

VHI .— bent ^ 

capatmg scale 
IX — No partnership liability whatsoever. 

X —Medical foe# and stamps paid for by the company unless the amount 
be less than 

eibraaaigx- 
tof 


reduction to English rates on return of the assured to 

ivil app^tnmnts reduced to civilian rates. 

1 among the assured in the parti- 


rtoto* < 


Bre DejwttoWJt 


from oonubinatUm, Policies are granted, 
eons, below 


, at some M to 00 per i 

toting P^^rcStos^and’all reasonable clause* of other companies 

Aft*** 


|| ADBAS BQUITABLE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
A 8* K»wor to Ho Arks Kduifefclft Society, Established in 1829. 
MegMtti Ip Ad Jto*A qf lift qftti GnunoU of Fbrt Saint Gwryv* 

igRowUssw® no Batsons*. 


The Hon, W R. Assvxmro* 
W, Scot*, Bsq 
H.G Pbichajld, Esq 
The Hon. A F. Boowir 
R O Walk**, Et)q 


(Arbuthaot k Oo ) 
(BtonyAOo) 
(GovommCnt Bolicitor.) 

icKmuL.) 


* ACTING MEDICAL EXAMINER. 

w. H HAftaw, Esq , M.D. 

SECRETARIES AND TREAS0RCR8. 

Messrs Akbotunot ft Oo. 

The Chiqf characteristic* qf thia Society are 

Claims paid immediately after mti* factory proof qf death 

Announcement of death in the Port Saint George Gazette t sufficient in tho 
case of the mombeis of the civil and military services 
Medical foes paid by tho society on all proposals 
Mutual Assurance 

Policies for a term of years issued at reduced rates, without participation m 
Surpluaws 

Premiums pa> ablo half yearly , on 1st lammry and let July 
Policies issued free of charge lor stamp duty 

Assuranta may reside m any part of the world, so long as they continue to 
pay tho original late oi Premium stipulated in their Policlos 
This society being lounded on the sound Mutual Assurance, 

divides all its sen pluses or so much thereof as' ■ ■ ',.■!■ deem expedient, 
amongst tho Members <>r I.lfu Pol ■ . cuons h um Pronnums. and 

o- ■; «i «. , ’,ir the liemeUr oi a ■ . . . bodj 

T 1 .-, Mnjii ■' i-m of the souetv consist of nil pom ms who hold Policies of 
-i-*i ."■■ i . ‘ - *■ ‘ ■■■ dr upon the lives oi -others f ■ '..i : a - • ,r; f - 

i ■ ■ ■ , ■ - , nto nt Madras, and am ilurtr ■ ■ . V 

The society e tunila < an lie invested only In somritios of the O ivemment of 
India, of in secunues, tho lnfcemsi of whioh is guaianUiod by the Government ol 
India, or by the Secretary of State ioi India in Council 

4' 1-i-tfi r . ■■ .. :na ■«■ - ! i Int names of thi to of tho Do eet-ors. 

A ■ «.»!■■■. 1 -. i i!« ‘ ■ » ’.'em bora are hold at Madias, not later than 

th-- ,ip da; . :■ r 'V ■■ every year 
An annual audit is made oi the accounts or the society, and the reports of the 
Auditors submitted at tho Annual General Meetings 
V «■ ■ ’ . itions made by a Lcndou Actuary, of all the Afuwta and 

■ i ’nti >it w.:' l r made as from tflst Dei ember 1870 Fro- 

tnmm paid on Pohcw* f*u t\e iroefr ie» * of 1<J> dmiug ana portion of the period of 
floe pears immediately tlreieihnp that date ti ill < niltlr t the Mauler* qf nn h Policies (& 
parfu ipate in the surplus of the So* ioty then as et tamed to be twisting by rateable de- 
d ration from P) from me thi i rafter bm immg p > /ttbh Jar the ensumy Quinqven*i4ttm 
Tho inttirns made to tho Policy Holders ft orn tho tormation ul the aooiety 
in January J842 up ti June, 1869 mclUHive (in addition to tho accumulation 
of a uiuaictemble resor\'e), luive averaged 47 pm Cent Upon the Premium* 
paid half- yearly 

I or further particulars. Forms ot Proposal, Ac , apply to 

ARUUTHNOT A OO. 

Madras, Januai v 1870 Secrouu ten and Trt^auret a 

T HE BOMBAY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY (Limited ) 
THE uiulei signed are prepared to Accept Ribka and Issue 
Poliues oovermj; Merchandneo Good« in Godowne, Warohouses, 
Dwelling Houses, or othei insurable property on hivoumblo terms 
Apply hi 

. FORUEB A Co , 

Bombay, UtFebnuny 1871 Secret™ ies arid Munagors 


ALLIANCE JJItlTlSH ami FOKEION LIKE ani. KIKE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


OHIKF OFFTCF 

Bartholomew Lane, Buuk, L union R C. 

PHJtsiDHxr—Sir Moses Monteflno, Bart., F.tt 8 

James Alexander, Esq (Alexander, Fletcher A Oo ) 

Charles George Barnett Bsq (Barnett, Hiwe, Uaxibmy, nnd Lloyd) 

George Henry Harnett K»q (11 ynupton Pork 
James Fletcher, Ksq (Aloxamler, Flotoher A Oo.) 

William Gladstone, tflaq (fliom^in Bonar A Oo ) 

Right Hon George Joaohim Ctoschen, M P. 

Samuel Gurney, Esq 

Jamas Helme, Esq., (Director of tho Provincial Bank of Ireland) 

Sir Curtis Miranda Ltunpeon, Bart 
Sampson Luooa, Ksq (Lucas, Micholls A Co ) 

Elliott MncaaghUm, Esq , (Momljer of tho Indian Council) 

Thomas Meusternnan, Ksq (Director of tho Ts. . ““ * »i. " v 

Joseph Mayer Montafl ore, (Director of the i'i ■ !u ■* 'Irolaud> 

Sir Anthony De Rothsohud Hart, Now Court 

Baron Lionel Nathan De Rothschild M F 

Thomas Charles Smith, Esq Oxford Square Hyde Park., 

ATOS’SfOM* 

Lord Richard Grosvcnor. M P 
Hugh Ooiui Smith, Esq 
Richard Hoare, Esq 

FIRE RISKS 

Of an eligible character are accepted at miniumn current rates. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT 

The ncm-participatlng rates of premium far European lives resident in India 
have been very materially reduced, and the undermentioned Agent* toe autho- 
rised to decide upon Proposals submitted, tp issue Policies, and to settle claims 
The Life Reserve Fund Is over 

HIHETY-FOtn LADS Si RUPEES 

(which is irrespective of and in addition to the paid-up capital end tlut Fire 

ftrwsxMMR 

REXliVGTQM ft Oo , 

Agents tor the TmlOmoy # matin*. 





Feb. 15 , 1871 


^JHUBCH or ENGLAND ASSURANCE INSTITUTION. 

E*ta*1|&M»d 184CL 

Empowered Ijy special Act of Pariteuwm* 4 4 6 Yfc., Cap. ROIL . 

CAPITAL— One Million BterUaff. 

Life Aaanranoe* of every description granted. 

Her bring Provision combined with Life Assurance. 

Free Polio!#* tamed which can never altogether lapse through non-payment 
of Premium. 

No extra charge for soe-pMeage ■■■■■■■ „ ». 

Reduction to European re ten without Medical examination. 

Premium may he raid aanu diy. half-yearly, quarterly, or monthly, as desired* 
Peieee and Armenian lives Innintd- 
For detailed Prospectus. Ac- upply to 

REMINGTON A Co., Agent*. 

Bombay, 13th July 1870. 

L IVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLOBE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Liability of Shareholders Unlimited 


Capital £1*000,000 


FinFtiimiwus..... £ 888,810 

Life Premiums ..... „ 380,0# 

Interest .,102,889 


Established, 1710. 


P. <«*, vans J ■■■ w..-** 
F'r '...it. vu! ' , i»w r . . 


^ORTH 


JMORPOMTEO BY ROYAL CHARTER AND SPECIAL ACTS 8F PARLIAMENT. 


Paid up Capital. , . ... ... ... ... 4, A250,000 

Fire Reserve Fund 097,158 10 10 

Fire Premium Reserve ... ... 138,514 15 l 

*36,808 6 11 

Total Accumulated Funds. . . ... ... ...2,838,118 18 11 

Annimnnoame from Fire, Lifeandl^^ 801,801 12 9 

AeamM iv Bombay, 

W. NICOL & Co. 


GEORGE W. WHEATLEY* Co., 
BtUOiA •* M& 

1KHBQ, TEANSm-AND GENERA 


jp gossoon’* Btlldiiua. 


v« DivAsmajrt.- 


Aooumulated Funds £3,301,005 
Invested Funds. 

Capital £ 301,758 

Life Reserve 1,873,020 

Reserve Fund . „ 071,410 

Undivided Profit 04,823 


Fire Department 

Policies of Insurance nga'uat. Fire upon Dwelling Houses and other Buildings 
in luith the European and Neuw iMirte of iho lalaud of Bombay, are issued by 
the undent gnoU on helm !f rtf I ho C nn pan i ■ 

The rate mi puckB-hui.r, H mga!-,w» situate I aui-slde Cm Fort of Bombay, or 
*in imy part of the Bombay Presidency, is now reduced to (0) *ix annas per cont . 


T Life Department. 

Thl* Company offers die advantage of Fixe 1 Bonuses accruing after five years 
pamiunt «» f preit.uai «» •vnU mint on profits. Policies are indisputable 
alter flvo years- Claims are payable thirty days after admission. Annuities 
are gnuiuvl on very fhvoroblo terms. The undersigned will issue Policies on 
Iwhaif of the Company ■ 

# Agents in Bombay— RITCHIE, STEU ART A Co. 

^ Agents in Calcutta— GILLANDERS, ARBUTHNOT A Oo. 

SUN mi OFFICE. 


■ l>w»' •*,r..TT 'ssrh :'«1 
'be M> f ,ii iu c .nei.t 


PJfEL, CASSELS, & Co., Agents. 

BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


,M#X, BANKING, TRANSm ^ND GENERAL AGENTS* 

(&m \Jrnnm ^ 

Boxbat. teSm^Biiiidinga. 

K AdENTA IN ALL P ART5 0F XmWJHfr - 

AtanrCwAOTMENT,— : Mflttary,^Rv?li^^i^(MajsXhdfiUa)0f«HWn4* prompt- 

H|mH« Dsfahwin*.— K y, AlbwSnoesTlSrdSdm^a drawn, tad RomR* 
f tanoes and Investment# effected sj»» MMto terms* 

§ Interest allowed on Current a* vtu ii Viyid Depceifc 

accounts. 

Eire sal Dstastmint.— I ndents for goods of every deeorhpM skaentod. Bp 
Bombay Agency undertakes local, indent* of a^jmHjL 
and execute* through the LondokHogae all ordwa 'Wt 
F. ■:'«»■' »- American goods. 

X B -Constituent* a * « — iijlsl'i:' fi»», trouble, and fiwutiMf eapense &r* 
mmii Ay instructions A matt full and complete in the frit Instance, When a 
Wurgin i» intended to beguua, it * limit* shoal l In stated. 

'aaesit DsvAETMsn-— ' Tic* Globs Pa scats Express undertakes the forwarding 
of goods and parce.s by LheS|.iu:keai. safest, and most 
economical r i.iLOH thr-urgh.i r. ladm, Europe, and the 
World. 

I SPI0IAI AQEN0IES. .* 

1 Gaoses W. Whsatlet A Oo. are 9 de Agents In Western India for the follow* 
ing firms i— 

yKUUarii (Patau 1 , Asiiott A Xcrdu . Blnuinghaiu. 

tQ*mral Joiiurf . . Wobhsam A ‘.'o I^mdon 

[Kuberdiiatery . . I) Ni. nouos A ' ‘o Lindcni. 

jHardtoart ... l)«viu JTuSii B.nc.nghnm. 

Ink Printing (tnt, KSL* .V Ku*«B!>S ■ L ;ii l-m 

JernlUrjf ITassiso* * <V» L md.-.n A Birm'ngaatn. 

i „ Fabadm a Divsy . ]jar.,i>m. 

T.rn I P. ; V . M adobe A 80s London. 

«. . .1 1 Mu'lubb.'Mii'Oovai.I), Mai.gbeoos 

JLi'-'hc f.a.-i J\( ,i W*t«iv> London, 

dfa.-tivi, S*v Af» t'a.jjr.' H»ui.. t (!e. . London. 

.v-ni>A ... a ik: V.osiii London. 


. — , . — . Birmingham. 

( Oomml Joimrf . . tifca 1 . Wobssam A f." o Lrndon 

\Huberdo,*Kory . . i) Ni.iiol.hos A *'o Lindmi. 

Kardworo ... l)«riu Joaii B.ric.nghnm. 

Ink Printing r-'li, KSL' .t Kua«BDS ■ L ;ii l-m 

JewslUrg IUbhuo* \ 1. md; n « Birm'ngaatn. 

1 „ Fasasm a l)iuv . Lona-m. 

I. ■ 1 P. ; :■ . Madoss A 80s London. 

<- . .1 }■■■,*■* M u-lubb. M ii-oov4i.li, MacassaoB 

Li'i« J\< A W*t«iv« London. 

'Jfn.'li vv. Havl. W.nim* A (!o. . London. 

. .. a ik: M os 1 1 1 London. 

\Printina Preuei HorstEBOW A Copb .London. 

&yp# V. A J. Lsviiir. 

Sewing XachtnfM , . . .. J. Want L'Tl.i.m 

Shot Thread Ullathobsb A Oo London. 

Watchee Db»t & Oo London. 

Winet Low £5 TH a l A Bolms Frankfort. 

... „ Stasdbidom A Tubsbb London, 

Select parcels of Watches, Jewellery, Ac., are now on hand, Consignments of 
choice V. nn.*, p ? ,:. .-.g Presses, and Inks, Printing Paper, Sowing MaObl&fiS, 
A;., are dai y rxtn" :d 1 

J. L. MADDEN, 

Bombay, 1st August 1870. Agent. 

THE CALCUTTA MUSICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

12, GOVERNMENT PLACE, 

By Appoinimbnt. 

LATE BURKINVOUNG & Oo., A.D. 1814. 

Indian Pianofortes. 

JJr.'i lw 1 A S »r.s' new Cottage 7 Octaves, with three rniitiTH throughout. 1 
New «' G.*arul, with three Unisons in Ter or atid T:tu>!e 
New Semi-Grand, ditto * itbo ditto ditto ditto. 

IOoilabo A Oou.akd's Symimthe * « ■ *. 7 Octaves. 

Semi-Grand 7 Octaves With '.»i ' ■-,■-! - vi “ 

Boudoir Graud 7 Octaves, th- ■ ■ , ■ • -i^ ■ ■ \g\. .1. 

Sympathetic Pianofortes* 

} A ooneignment of the above expected very shortly from Germany. These 
instrument* are made expressly for India, and wi“.’. ih> s.,' ,1 at Jf* per cent, below 
the usual price charged for similar Inst rum outs in i.' *'.tfi:;a 
Sheet Mosio- 

Among tho present ck'kh v* hincic of iiie above firm will be found the best 
m -idem, a* well *» the m*‘-i uiu.-.red vs.wsie l Oroduotione Of the best masters. 
U*msl luynw are reepcrtful'.v lufumed that for immediate Caah payments tho 
p.ibHslier’s marlcod price will p.* , ■i^-g.ai f ir single pie 00*, and for every six nieces 
■ ■ ■■■: im.> 1 a Rui-.acn one uf equal value will be added to the number without, 
a.lu".. « ha g . ^ 

C. GOULD, 

Calcutta, April 1870. Proprietor. 

THE EXHIBITION ENGLISH LEVER WATCH. 

I N FINE SILVER, double-bottomed, engine-turned hunting 
case, of medium size, and with a fiwt-cla«e full plate Lever 
movement. _ 


^Printing Preuei 

type 

jSevinj J ftirhinft 


|HE SOUTHERN INSURANCE COMPANY, 

(Limited.) 

RbgisterRd Capital— One Million Sterling. 

Paid-up Capital £ 100,000 

Reserved Fund £ 40,000 




H A MiLT O h 

&. c ; ^ 

CALCUTTA,. 


Head Office— MELBOURNE. 


The nndartigned having been appointed Agents, are prepared to giant Policies 
by Marine Insurance. 

> J. tf . WAD1A, SONS a Co. 

No. 8, Bom Bataar Street, Bombay, 19th June 1808. 






UwaMmnan. Ithssnsfi 
the 


m : ff i TTrifTC 


HAMILTON & Co. 

Begs to state that for some years past, their endeavour has ben to intradom 
to thstr Constituents a good, reliable, English RUvar Watch, at a really moderate 
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^irbertiseirants. 


IJ»HE 


OVERLAND ROUTE, 

Peninsular and L__- * 

receive Cargo and Parcel by their Steamers for- 
Aden ... V ', 


and 


h' 


(•From Bombay every Saturday at 6 r. m. 


Every alternate Thuraday at noon. 


§&?*:; 

Gibraltar 
Southampton .. 

Galls .. 

Uadrus ... 

Calcutta . 

Penang 
Singanor e 
Bala via 
Hong Kong 
Shanghai. 

Japan ... ... , 

Kir.ur (Sr ngr i 0 Every fourth Thursday at noon. 

Sydney ,* ... ... 

Cargocan also be booked through to Trieste, Odessa, Naples, Venice, Genoa, 
Bar,V. j‘. IT.. - 1 * T * 1 ■ i. .Liverpool. 

Ac 'h: i ,.i *i : :: >■ a, been made in the Tariff of charges for small 
p areola to England, 

For farther particulars apply to 

GEORGE F. HENRY, 

Superintendent. 

P. A O. S. N. Co.’s Ofttce, 3, Rampart Row, Bombay, 


AUSTRIAN LLOYD’S STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


MONTHLY LINE of STEAMERS BETWEEN BOMBAY and 
TRIESTE, via SUEZ CANAL. 

mHE Company intends to despatch every month a Steamer 
A from TRIESTE to BOMBAY, and vice versa. 

The “BPHTNX” 1.4>f» Tons, wiB be despatched from Bombay about the 28th 
March, and the “ APIS,” 1 ,4(V» Tons, about the 1st May. These steamers ha vo 
limited accommodation for a small number of Passengers. The rates for Cabin 
Passengers indude food and table wino, transit through Egypt, and free convey- 
ance or a owt. luggage. 


Passenger Rates from Bombay. 


To Aden.;, 


Cabin. 

Deck with 

food. 

£ lfl 

£ 

7-18 

„ 2ft 

M 

13-7 

... 30 

... M 

14-0 

.. ,, 40 

m 

19. 




To Port Sfoirt 
To Trieste 

Cargo taken far Trieste), also for Venice, Constantinople, and Odessa, Aden, 
Egypt, England and the Continent generally. 

There ia also a weekly service by Mall Steamers liefcween Alexandria and 
„ \ it , :»:«■*. i ■. ■* r P. St n C ns.;-” •• to andfrom Hues. The 

A a 1 . T. : l‘- ism.' r i. ,, i i**- *i»v An'in.'. ''.a ! ?«■ : 1 r T'!i -!i ■: ''iu'i ’■ 

Hilv: 1 ': ■‘■i: : vh. Tt'-.o II ■ n . ,f n Ml. >fri T-( 

Aii'Ai.'.di a h*a!T- '.er:bi.i -l.a - 1 fvti. AY'ir :-.m ii**.l M.r-- 

i". I ‘ :.i' iii.-. 1 : "i 1 . ■ ::: ■ is" »•* ufii'iil « . * n -■ g 

f,.!., ■ ,.!■ var.e'i / l n'i. «-v..«r> fr o n:** I- ir l «■.* i ii 1 .-. i i, : o 

jpi.i-' >f Ti T'P <■" Mi'v t* * (A dii,- nr : ::■» :■ ■ a 

bent steamers are employed on this line, which aiu built expressly for this ser- 
vice, with especial regard to the accommodation and comfort of pa ssengors, and 
have each an experienced surgeon onboard. Ai Tnesfe ihc traveller to Eng. 
land has an extensive rv ;v *. mi'.iutt. .i> nr.d ■■ uire-*:' u ■ r.: ..n .ipy'iir 

from three days six h :' 1 .: ii ■. five ( uo » L tidon, ai u:i i*x ;-•.»■ %ur, .i. B - h\." 
fSt to £13. 

Passengers by the P. A O Co 'a su.amen- to Suer can r au« 'iii^r buir^nsr- ■ r 
wa-d'“l in- ?!.»■ i:V*- r .Tin: 

n* « b ■:ie V:<ru,:i I/ ■! s Ag«i t u Ri.es will attend. 

The mulenupnori Awn.' mrants aiso paskiige tickets fur the p Miami: ra n’.yii.g be- 
twetm A’.oxainl riu and Trieste, and for the rail wav ijetnoen S:u>r and Alexiu.unn 

PASSENGER RATES raow ALEXANDRIA to TRIESTE. 

Fust Clam .,. .......£18 I Skcojtd Class £9 

Children tinder 10 years at Half Fabh ; under 2 years. Fata. 

REDUCED FARES roa FAMILIES, constating of not less than 3 adult mem- 
bers travelling together Fust Class, £ lu-10 per heo<l. Sscoa n Clss, f 7-10 
per head. 

Railway Ticket*, from SUEZ- to ALEXANDRIA, with all the privileges of 
passengers by the P. £ O. Co..— F irst Class, £3; Sscoan Clash, £2; Child it* x 
over 8 and under 10 yeai-s at Halt Fabh. 

■ ■ 

In conjonRurm with tlie Auslnati Lloyd, Cargo for Trieste and Venice can be 
booked through from Rurnboy l>y tlui P. a 0. l a., and the Hum buy mid Bengal 
Steam ship Co., and via Bom lay from the various ports touched at by the 
steamers of the British India Bream Na\ lgation Company. 

TRANSHIPMENT SERVICE AT PORT SA U). 

Goode tor Trieste, VerdeeJ Odessa. and ports on the Syrian, Turkish and 
Greek ooaste. shipped by. steamers under any Flag whatever from Japanese, 

Chinese and Indian porta benmd to Mediterranean or Hr'tish port via Sues 

~ ^ the Augrrsan iJoy:V* Agent at Port 

by the cofnpKDj's regular lines of 


Canal, are received ahd ^ . 

S5&, and fhrmtrded to thqir 


For further nartionlars, end fhr freight and passage apply to the Agency of the 
Austrian lAnyd’s Bteam Navigation Company. .. 

■, A. t\ GUaiPERT. 

Btmibay, 1 Ash Lana 30th **. tfffl. ■ 


STEAM (’OMM TN'iCAT/ON WITH KUHRACHKE. 
rpHE British India Steam Navigation Company (Limited), 
Under Mail Contract with Govkknmknt, and in connection 
with the weekly aerviee from England, despatch a steamer to Kurrtiehee every 
Monday at noon. 

Bombay, 1870. w> nICOL A Oo.. Agents. 


STEAM v OMMi NH \T|i.v WITH ITALY, via SUEZ 
CANAL. 

MESSRS. R. RU BATTING & Co.’s Italian Mail Steam- 
ors are running between Genoa and Bombay, calling at 
LbohobN, NAFiiBS, Mbshuta (ocobaI oi tally Albxaxdkxa), Pout Said, Sues, Ausir 
and vice wtw. 


PASSENGER RATES. 

INCLUSIVK OF ALL TRANSIT FEES THROUGH THE SUEZ CANAL. 

1st Class, 2nd Clo&s, 3rd Clans. 

To Aden £22 £151 ,i, £4 1 

iW fines 86 22 , » 

„ Port Said 80 24 w f) 

„ Alrsandria . SB 26 »-l0 

„ Mohhi: a 45 82 12 

„ N’a|!f* 47 SSf gfi: 13 

„ la*|/»i ir. HO 34 £5 14 

„ < Sr ii-4i 50 84 14 ... 

,, Marwi. i*- ■ 

Hhipment at (lenoa) 62 35 J 14-I0j 

Children under 3 yours, free of charge. Children not above 10 years a»t» 
free. 

Passengers are allowed to break the voyuyt af any of the above named Mediter 
rowan port*, and are free to resume it. by any of the Company's steamers to the 
port of destination marked ou fchoir tickets. 

Ph - hcr.iff s ri 'i.ri; m - x months of their (lepartore from Bdlabay by 

th-‘ .v*:re--i u f i*i» 1 .ir n-c entitled to a reduction of filmier cent, on the 

return fkre. 

Bertha may be secured in advance by depositing half the Passage Money. 

For prospectus, rates of freight, and further particuhirn, apply to 

VOLK. ART BROTHERS, 

Bombay, 19th December 1870 . Agents, Rubattlno Steam Navigation Company. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH THE PERSIAN 
GULF, via KUERACHEE. 

Interchanging Cargo and Paaernper* at Suatord, to und from Bagdad, with the 
Euphrates and Tipri* Sham Navigation Company 

rPHE British India Steam Navigation Company (Limited), 
A Under Mail Contract with Government, will despatch a 
steamer every 14 days to the Pi bsian Gulf, . -s -• ■ * *uob, 

Muscat, Burdbr Abdah, Likoa, Bvshikk, Fa ' «■ » *■ ■ -« 

Bombay, January |k 70 , VV. NICOL A Oo., Agents. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH THE MALABAR 
COAST, CEYLON, MADRAS, AND CALCUTTA. 
rTHE British India Steam Navigation Company (Limited), 
A Under Contract with Government, despatch ht camera aa above 
with Mails, PMcenBorw, and Cargo, every fourteen days. 

This route ie the post oxi oditiouK and oconcmical ■ ■ -■ N«* 

gherry district, Bangalore and Madras, who tan 1» ■> . ■ i ■- p v 

and proceed from thence by rail. 

Passengers for Calcutta can take the same route, picking up the steamer at 
Madras. 

Bombay, January 1870. W. NICOL A Co., Agents. 


MESSRS. NICHOLAS and CURTIS. 

P hotographies and artist’s oolochmen.— 

Messrs. N, and Co.’s views of Madras, with the rocont 

additions, now comprise the following. Taken on 12 by 10 Platen. 

Price 3 Re. each, or 80 Re. per dozen unmounted, 

The Cathedral. 

The Pier. 

Government House. 

Munro fitMtuu. 

Neil Htatuc. 

Club* 

Napier Bridge. 

M'.uin>rnw« a:.'i T->p Boats. 

' I'l'ITV CilLM T. 

Patchoapimli’a Hall 
Mom Uoubf, Fort. 

(^.vcrnmoni Office, Fort 
The Flag Staff, Fort. 

Indian Woll and Foliage. 

PanorasuaDf the Beach, the Fort, and B ack Town, and a number iff other 
huluectii not specified. Also Views o! Omaiau.insd ami ail the other siatirne of (ho 
Nullgherrieo.'BangaloBe, Seven Pagodas, Timpatiy, Ci.i^evuioin, Idyacrs, the 
Pnlney Hills. Taiyure, Madura, Ac. 

Photographs lhustrauve of native character in Madras, also Burmsae, Nico- 
b artaas... * "**>*'*—*• to. 

Det^tted Uatakynes of all the above may be had on application. 

Cu stomer s residing in any part of India who have nca an opportunity of aejleet 
tog views for thtmaelve* may rely upon Meters. SMVtod Co. sending the ttoet 
intersattag, when the selection is entrusted to them. 

Mates*, April 1870. 


The Surf. 

'it. i h a.: v-,.-jpi| 

It } i'"* 'hi;, b'a 1 . 

V. ii.: «•:. T< r 
T" •' I- H : jm' 
Memorial Hull. 

S' »r tr i(:.i.n,!i 
Mint i* . W f* i-iu 

Pi>rtw-H.:.:i i'tkj ,!a 
Coooanut Palms, 
gtoe. „ 

Palmyra „ 
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OOUHXKCSAL 

HwoOmeS. IS i at, 

SSK&frf**, ”i w 

10K00K IDAHO Of 0IRE0T0R8. 

Jom BovttxAft, Egg., (Price and Bot tetrad.) 

JvMKUtiOouRjiir.'Mffl,. (t M3 Cotaaan ) 

Atn*» OiLBff, Kttq., a, idelphi Terrace, w 0 
NaWMUH Garrmfl*, Esq , lies, Kent 
fliirm Hx»» 0 )r, Esq , {Samuel Hanson 1 8cm.) 
rwHJMuca W Keq , (Dixon St Harris > 

Faurois Hrotf, Esq , mi-UMi* i F-itiir.* ff.oks ) 

Jomr Bomson, Esq , /llrur.i. II ■■„■* >n a (V ) 

F LiaxwwstirT Esq, (Bank dttiwt Zealand.) 

Cam* b« J Ittxr, Esq , tT,‘. uf. Sin* A Co ) 

WruiAUf L jUahv Esq, It. Koarcliciip P C 
A J Xnmtu, Esq , M P , llfl. Wood Street, and Nottingham 
Hkksv W Pksk Esq , M F , ilfet-k Hrothen. & Co ) 

Ai.bx Rosmios, Esq , 2d, Graftal Hr, ran. W C. 

D 0 oom Hoott, Esq , London and Brasil. 

At, Kit* SDKS 18m, Esq , (Churchill A Sim,) 

H^air Taowa*. Beq , (Trower St Lawton.) 

Jamob P. Woouhoi/hs, Eaq , (J, C AM Woodbouae,) 
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DIRECTORS Of THE INDIAN BRANCH 
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F. G- ®wp, JMessr* Uklnrta, Tilton St ( o ) Merchant, Vice- 

~ ■'! 1 

. BulV.i A 0o ) Morclmnt 
jfi of tho High Court 
J&ndotwm and Upton ) Sohcitot 
the Diocese of Calcutta 

MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Db N 0. Macwamara, 8, Bussell Street Howe lOj to 12 a x , flatui* 



President oftheOiarafota 
£• * VtnMU*. Es j , rMeran Retrieve , 
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and Registrar of ’ * J 
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Pawmiw**, General Hospital 

BANKERS. 
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MILITARY 


JRw* the Aunmnee qf lfiOOl,f(tr the whole Term tfUfe 


1! 

Annual 

Pramiom 

Monthly 

Premium 

R» *. p 

if 

i 

Half-yearly 

Premium 

R* a p. 

Quarterly 

Premium 

R* a. p 

% 

40 

n 

4T 

til 

8 8 2 

4 8 6 

6 fl 8 

% 

45 

24 7 0 

27 0 8 
80 10 11 

12 7 S 

13 12 B 

15 10 2 


Bmmplai of without Profit Rates. 
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Annual 

Premium 

Quarterly 

Premium 

It 

l| 

Half-yearly 

Premium, 

Monthly 

Premium 
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Rs a p 

Re a. p. 
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40 
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38 

42 

48 

14 1 J 

11 8 1 

1$ U 6 

W 

40 

SO 
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81 3 3 

8 9 7 

4 3 8 
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14 1 » 
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1 By a payment in 
• Byapw*Ma«R 


PoUafM «f« ^ <* “ ***** ** tW "“‘ 

Of Premiums <or three ywru. , 

£;r " 

1 J}231S«rirm invariably be two a M* s* j , h(i(| ...^ 

i - w: 

B ” ohviouB T.mhs u to Evidence and Travelling 

jr-^^isasst w»- 

Ho Entrance Fee oi other pay* 
[ted m connection with the Life 


The 1 _ 

SSSsSSW—w 
^assas.’sss * 1 


The Oriental Bank Corporation 
The Chartered Memntfle iBank of India, London and China 

SOLICITORS. 

Meesrg Berners, Sanderson, and Upton 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

THIS comply haying a sulw nbetl Capital of Two Millions and a h*lf 
bteriing, of which £ 240,000 is paid up, effectually guarantees tho fulfilment of 
it* engagements with the Assured, who are entirely relieved from the personal 
liability of Mutual Offices* The Imiwrtanco of these considerations will be 
evident tW those who reflect on tlic* duration of Lift? Assurance contracts The 
Fund* of the Infe Department ore kept perfectly distinct from those of the other 
Department*, and are In v<wr*d hi the names of * T- «.*« Tho proa no et 

i>f n.ii.ui'Mi'.lui rw- policy. holder* is .■ .■ -i ■ fc . ■ . ' , . ■ J( , r 

v > If hum* w the L'fe Inii ch have lieen limited by resolutions ■■ ■ , .. i : 

Dee I v! Micio'ifnu-. a i 1 .; 1 .- i* :■.*;* income 

Tijefirs- limy-M'r.i him m!i! Mri W\. -h(. 2 M December KWf», the 

Life Framium fhootne, exclusive of re assured nska wa* iinw.ir-U --f Mm/ 
and at the same date tho I rife Trust Funds jor the pru nan %* •'*. . * 
exrwHlsd IW.OtKMlwIng upwards of sixty per cent., nt ..■ ■■ .f ( . 

Whole ill* pollcivs llusil iu fonie, <{fhr providing for all tpwial mlifikt, md‘for 
tht reotrtiown Hornet* dedamd ttim emitting polmet. 

In «idi«(N to tht worn iiy thu» aflitrM there are the General .* *,■«. ■.'* 'the 
Company, which wooed 400 , ww, and the uncalled Capital '•! ■ m- 1 . 

Fuur-S.Ua , f tin- n,tir* jproflts of the Life Branch are divisible among the 
pariir.put'.'ig -holdtrs 

Sates of Premium 

These art generally lowoi' than tho rate* of other Offices 
Premiums are received— ^ 

1 , Annually w 

• 2 Half-yearly, Quarterly, and Monthly, 


Department - 

A%ihabad 
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Bangalore • 

Bom W •• 

Cavmpore . • *• 

Ditto 
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Cktmp^run •• 

Chumpoi'an DtuincU . 

roe4»» 
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Delb 
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Daoca . ♦» 

Jkaitfta -■ 
jkiirieoj^ 

Lahore .. 
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NO0OM 

Poka 
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purneoh 

iSCdDwtrioe. 


Selkd 
Sana w .. 

ftafc «• 
T*r)mt .. 
DisWla 
Dttto 
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Messrs BullockBrotbers 

W Fraser, B*q , Bank of Bengal 
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W Nedl, s»q . Bank « 

Bank of Upper India 

T I.'.rtwf A O; 
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*• 
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HB I. M , Bank of Bengal. 

Measrs K- 1 j Sj v 
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W Didwon, Esq , Bank of Bengal 
Delhi and London Bonk* 
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T Luca* & Co. 

Thomas A Co. 
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T t I'iaiko. 
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W ■«*•« . Ev. , 
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* H U»tley,Beq- 

, United Ba»k of India 
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, United Bonk of Inula* 

Gresham ftOo 
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A LAST WORD UPON THE WAR. 


Public opinion is gravitating rapidly towards the conclusion 
we have expressed from the commencement of the war of the 
dangers dlbe apprehended from Prussian ascendancy in Europe. 
44 Notions of right,” says even a German journal/ 4 are giving way 
44 more and more to the most brutal policy of force, and diplo- 
“ matie plotting is taking the place of international intercourse.” 
On the whole, says the Neic York Tribune, “ it seems very much 
“ the exact truth, that all treaties have beoome valueless. At 
44 this hour Europe Lee helpless in the presence of the army of 
“ Prussia and the indefinite menaces of Russia. The map is to 
44 be made anew, and changes may be preparing that no one 
“ dreamed of when Napoleon blundered into war in July.” Even 
on the simplest question, says another German paper, 
the None Freie Frejse, 44 no understanding can be arrived 
“ at between the Cabinets.” The same journal reflects bitterly 
(December) upon the English Ministry : — 44 Perhaps England, 
11 if she werenot ruled by men who have lost every conception of 
M her former commanding position in Europe, would be the 
* 4 Power which could bring about a coalition for the purpose of 
4 ‘mediation between the belligerents. But as England will ab- 
44 solutely rhn no risk, she might as well, for this purpose, have 
44 eased to exist ; and thus one of the essential factors for a 
J possible restoration of peace is wanting. Jt is therefore only so 
“ much the more disgraceful that no stop is put to the butchery 
“ which has now become almost senseless, that no hand is moved 
u to act quickly and decisively in the name of the indignation 
" which already pervade* all enlightened circles in Europe.” 

The great party represented by theF ortnigEtly and Contempo- 
rary Reviews have writing in yet stronger terms. 44 We urge, 

say Mr. Ludlow, Mt Harrison, and others, “ that the English 
« Government should * catt upon that of Prussia .to make 
“peace on reasonable term*, not including the leisure of 
44 French territory. Failing this, in our opinion, England, 


44 without further delay, should join France in her resistance 
11 and declare war against Prussia” They declare Prussia to 
be a great military monarchy of whose dangerous character 
and power 44 we have had abundant proof, threatening by its 
44 pretensions to European peace and fatal by its constitution 
* 4 to European freedom.” 

Our only quarrel with all this is that it was not said before. 
“ It takes a long time,” says 14 J. M. M.” in the Bombay Gazette, 
14 to awaken the British nation, but we are now gradually com* 
44 ing to our senses. We begin to remember that tho German 
44 Empire, which has been revived at Versailles, inherited the 
14 evil traditions as well as the titles of Imperial Rome, and was 
14 remarkable, as the annals of Italy can tell, far an overbearing 
44 foreign polioy and an insatiate love of conquest. We recall, too, 
44 the history of Prussia for tho last two hundred years, and more 
“ especially since her destinies have been guided by a statesman 
44 who knew how to turn the desire of the Germans for unity to 
44 the sole profit of the House of Hohenzollem. We note the* 
44 manners of the people, and the fruit of tho culture of which 
44 they boast. We see that political and social progress owes 
44 nothing to Prussia, while tho vital spark of liberty oould not 
44 l>e extinguished in France even by the Empire. The true ally 
• 4 of Prussia is not England but Russia ; and this Bismarck un* 

44 derstood when he began tho intimate connexion between the 
44 two arbitrarily governed Northern Powers, hy concluding the 
44 secret treaty which obtained for Russia the active co-operation 
• 4 of Prussia in putting down the Polish insurrection of 
‘ 4 1863. From that time the policy of thp two Powers has 
li been identical, having for its objects, to humble Western 
44 Europe and to make Prussia supreme in Germany and Russia 
“in the East. All this we are beginning to understand now, 

44 and you hear English Liberals asking one another whether 
“Lord Palmerston was not, after all, in the right when he took 
“the alliance with France as the cardinal principle of his foreign 
“ policy, and eagerly acknowledged the French Empire, because 
4 4 he believed Napoleon would see the advantage of that cordial 
“agreement between France and England which Louis Philippe’s 
4 ‘Mi sisters thought lightly of. We feel now that w© are standing 
“alone in the world.” 

When the histoiy of this war comes to be written, the protest 
of the Indian Emionmt against the course pursued by the 
English press will, we beliove, be more thau justified. 

It is noticeable that even the Times has at last discovered that 
44 the resolution taken by France in this war to defend, or i*ecover 
44 her own position, by the abasement of a formidable rival, 

44 was simply sucb% determination as would have been adopted 
44 by any State under similar circumstances a century ago ; and 
44 that whether the war was made by the French people or the 
44 French Emperor, it was certainly not a war which the World 
44 would have considered wicked or unjustifiable in 1870.” 
It is a reflection upon our character, as a people, that journal- 
ism of this order should not merely be tolerated amongst us, 
but should bo influential. The war was an act of 44 atrocious 
criminality” in July In December, it is declared to have 
been a war which any State would have entered upon a oentury 
ago, and which no one at that time would have regarded os cither 
unjustifiable or wicked. And by July neat, the same journal 
will assuring the world, that the war was necessary, and un- 
avoidable, and right. By that time, the fallen Emperor’s quota- 
tion ef Montesquieu’s reflection that 44 not he who declares war, 
but he who makes it inevitable, is its real author,” will be recall- 
ed, and accepted, and justified, by the vasty writers who covered 
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him with the foulest 
Power deliberately 
this guilty Power f 
attempt to place a H< 
secret oot$*dMnmh in 
it would make no slich attempt was, as we havo pointed out 
from the first, the real occasion of the war. English journalists 
have either ignored the provocation altogether, or have in- 
sisted that the more withdrawal of the candidate was a suffi- 
cient amende i to France. Had it been England instead off 
France, they would have thought differently; for" the offence! 
was deliberate, and premeditated, and treacherous. It was] 
an open menace to France, while the intrigue was marked! 
by dishonor and falsehood up to the moment of its betrayal 
by the (Spanish Minister. In similar circumstances, England, 
we uay, would have demanded precisely wlmt Franco did 
— an express assurance on the part of the Prussian Court that the 
intrigue would be abandoned, and not a second time renewed. 
By refusing to give that assurance, and ostentatiously flouting j 
the refusal in the face of the French Ambassador, the Prussian 
King made war inevitable ; u war which he and his instru* I* 
meat had been secretly preparing tor, on a scale which j 
has astonished the world. The guilt of this war belong! 
not to the French Emperor, who it is now admitted even 
the Times “ shrank from it/’ but to the very same Powei 
which, by the partition of Poland a century ago, plungt 
Europe into the bloodshed and confusion that subsequently 
filled the Continent ; and that now by the dismemberment 
Denmark, has again lighted a conflagration which will yet wra] 
the civilised world in flames. English journalists who justify tl 
conduct of this guilty Power, and charge upon the French Emperoj 
the present war, shew simply thuir want of acquaintance witl 
the past, and wont of insight into the present, facts of history. 

A correspondent (“E.O.”) of a local contemporary wants to' 

44 know of wlmt crime Germany has been guilty, save that she has 
“ been successful in a life-ond-death struggle with France, to 
“ induce English opinion to turn against her now T The writer 
himself supplies the answer iu the very next sentence of Ms 
letter. He says with perfect trutlifulness : — 

“ At first aU England was with Germany, it was terrible to 
“think of France victorious, of all Europe once more turned 
“into a French camp, with Great Britain isolated, left alone to 
“cope with the huge military tyranny. That night-marc hi 
“passed away.” 

Yes, the night-mare has passed away ; but while it Iasi 
Englishmen were as unable as “ E. O.” to understand w! 
avow really passing upon the Continent. It seems to be forgo 1 
ten that this is the third war into which Prussia has plun 
the Continent within tho short space of seven years. Th< 
English papers, until lately, completely ignored the fact I 
that within the six years preceding this last struggle 
Prussia had plunged into two wars without a pretext of right i; 
either. There wafe first the Danish war, concerning which the dw ^ 

Edinburgh Revie tears told us in 1866 that ^upon King William- 

41 of Prussia tod Bismarck rests in this age the flist uni 
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^bout not ty the. military power of ^France* but by Pwwwa. 

; s ‘ rm 4 meant this quami* and 

M ma gone tow§r because, ih ^ dariqg and tm- 

“scrupulous Minister, the time is ' ®bme ^b.4rtrike.a v ^»at blow 
“ for the headship of most 

14 of the smaller States and teratori^u* At tifete pKW nfe the 

W millimeter Reviewer e pointed optthaf! 

“men counted on the loyalty of the King pimis IFilllaxn), 

44 and when at last tho crisis was found fo **$&% s|j|hfoaeh- 

44 ing, it was too late to complete the neqeaswy p^J^um©. 4 * 
Colonel Chesney in his review of tie war, pointed out that 
4 ‘the triumphant success of this great military conspiracy 
44 against the existence of her own confederates and others, 

“ could not efface the recollection of Ae scandalous duplicity and 
“ falsehood on the part of the Prussian Court (the pious King 
“ William) which marked every stage of thosAiwn ©actions” 
Colonel Chesney chose the right word when he said that the 
Prussian Court had eugaged in 44 a "great military conspiracy” 
against public order. In King William’s address to his people 
upon the outbreak of the war, the premeditated nature of the 
enterprise was ojnjuly avowed The King said In ©amous 
“ anticipation of what has now taken place (the war he had 
“ forced upon Austria], I have been forced for years to consider 
44 it ub the first duty of my royal office to "prepare Prussia's 
“ military resources for a strong development of force ” 

And yet all this while the aged hypocrite had l»eCn making ' 
solemn protestations of his friendliness towards Austria, and 
desires of peace with her. Not a pretence of grievance was 
there against Austria for the war, nor against Saxony, nor 
Hanover, nor Baden, nor South Germany. The wrong-doer 
had secretly prepared for “ a great development of force and 
the success of a conspiracy which was marked by every circum- 
stance of falsehood and dishonour, was declared by hint to be u 
token of 44 the evident favor of God.” We have scon no such fana- 
ticism in modern days. Bismarck was as explicit as his master, 
but a little less refined; and these two men lietween them base 
put an end to all peace In Em ope for the present. By trampling 
upon public law, spurning the obligation of tieaties, and placing 
the adult population of Germany in arms under the command 
of a needy class of nobles d too led to the Court, they for the 
present bold Europe at their mercy. The late w||‘ was the 
woikof these men and of no others. To secure the Empire 
of Germany, it was necessary to fight France. The Spanish 
intrigue was therefore engaged in with the full knowledge 
that it would bring it about, and while the French Emperor was 
seeking disarmament and even disbanding 90,000 men, cm 
pious King and the Minister of his ambition were manufactur- 
ing 3,000 pieces of field artillery in Kiupp’e foundries, piopar- 
ing indeed for another 44 great development of fore©,” T bo -reign 
of * blood and iron” is now fully set up, while the English press, 
until lately, was falling down before it and worshipping it 
It is- to tho credit of the Indian press that it ha© shewn n 
different spirit in its out-look upon this war from that 
of English publicists. Iu this country, there has been much 
honest sympathy for France, and just indignation at her adver- 
MAW Indian oublidsts, with an exception here and there, have 

44 voked and wanton shedding of the innocent blood of fcheirwn ^ uik I refused to bow down before the guilty Court which within the 

space of seven years, has plunged Europe three times into 
or, for no purpose whatever but its own aggrandisement, while 
taking impious appeals to the Most High of the purity of it© 

‘ the righteousness of its cause. A mote hateftil 


44 subjects and countrymen, for no object but their own aggran- 
44 dixexnent, arrogance, and ambition.*’ 

It is impossible to itecuae the Mevinvers of any anti* Prussian 
prejudices, for they sympathised with the aspirations of the 
German people for unity. They nevertheless declared the Danish 
war to have boon a most guilty and “wanton shedding of 
innocent blood.” Ip the war of 1866, the case was oven worse, 
The Prussian people themselves were so alarmed at the guilt 
of that war, that they gathered togetherin crowds in the chief 
dims of Ifrihsftia, to wash their hands of all complicity in 
it. The IllWwyk ifwiawrt again wrote :-~ f ‘ It is now clear 
44 that the determfrustiOD of William 1 and his advisers to keep 
“ufider arms e ■bitty body of troops than had served his pre- 
“decewfors m* «dt 1#iihout an object. They were designed to 
44 attack and plunder his neighbours. The most extraordinary 
44 circumstance iti the piesont situation is, that, it has been brought 
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ctaol© has not been witnessed in history. The guilt of 
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* judging towouAbly shall have returned, are not likely to forget 

“that the Emperor fought hard to keep France in the van of the 
' 44 vtttid* mHyrn the e&a&r which w# eheoujw the Emperor’s 
« fome roll aWay, the system will he blamed, ftndnot the main anil 
M it will pwfoabt^come to pass, if the Bburboas show any of their 
u traditfonid to Understand the Revolution, that the 

* Prince Imperial wiU be accepted ae the heir of the principles of 
11 the BevofotimL^ 

We hate nothing to unsay concerning either the war or the 
Emperor. JVe regard bothjui»t hr we did at the outbroak of 
the strife. Aft to Louie Napoleon, France and the world have lost 
a great statesman through cynical disbelief in him as a parvenu. 
The very mistakes of the man bore a statesman's impress 
upon them. There was nothing of littleness or of mean ess in his 
failures. The attempt to Jound under an Austrian Archduke a 
monarchy of Latin raoe and faith side by side with the Teutonic 
Republics of America was a great conception. Does it become 
Englishmen who were imbued with prejudices so deep in the 
American war that they declared the success of the North to be 
impossible, to reproach the French Emperor with the fact that 
he, in common with all Europe, shared the error I The Emperor 
believed, as all England did, that the States would break up into 
several independent Republics ; and the idea took posses- 
eion of his mind that, side by side with these Teutonic Protes- 
tant Powers, it was desirable for the world that a Latin kingdom 
should arise as their counterpoise, and in some respsct their 
exemplar. There was nothing little in the conception, nothing 
unworthy in it, however mistaken it all was. Had he placed a 
Bonaparte upon the Mexican throne, we might have taken 
exception to his course as suggested by family ambition ; but to 
show that towards Austria he had none but generous f ©cl- 
ings, he advanced with open hand to words her to make as it 
were such atonement as ho properly could for the war which 
humanity had forced upon him in 1859. The abuse heaped 
upon him for the failure of the Mexican expedition was purely 
cynical. Louis Napoleon basely betrayed, we were told, the Arch- 
duke Maximilian, when lie bowed to the necessity of declining 
a contest with a Power which had a million of soldiers under 
arms ready to march against the small body of French 
forces in the country. He was guilty of cowardice and 
treachery for counselling the unfortunate Maximilian to 
yield to the inexorable logic of events. Such criticism is purely 
malignant Again, he was made the object of bitter and inces- 
sant demmeiati on for the occupation of Koi ne by the French troops. 
To the Rods we have nothing to say upon the subject ; but 
to Englishmen we may surely point, out the peculiarly difficult 
position which the French Emperor ever occupied towards 
Rome. That in determining to defend it from the aggres- 
sions of the Revolutionists, he was influenced by some- 
thing of that constitutional tendency towards the support 
of the weak against the strong, that marked his whole career, 
we have no doubt whatever ; but what Englishmen ever 
gives due weight to the fact that the French Emperor in his 
support of Fins IX, simply gave expression to the earnest 
wishes of the whole Catholic population of the world F We 
may personally sympathise with Garibaldi and Masai ni, and 
rejoice to see Rome become once more the secular capital of 
Italy ; but let us bo just. A multitude of our folio w men ; 
probably a hundred millions, look upon the seizure of the 
temporal dominions of the Pope as sacrilege. Nothing is more 
certain than that, in the protection he afforded to the aged Pon- 
tiff, Louis Napoleon had the approval and sympathies of many 
timen the number of the comparatively small body of men who 
desired to «ec Romo secularized. It was no reproach t.o the 
Emperor that he protected the Pontiff against the revolu- 
tionary forces which sought his overthrow. It was charac- 
teristic of the man to do* so. It was the wish of more than half 
Christendom that he should do so, while he exposed himself to 
the vehement attacks of the Liberal party, and the constant danger 
of assassination as his reward. Mazzini’s fiery denunciations 
and the indignant declamations of Garibaldi were natural 
enough, btft what j\ist ground has there been for the violent 
attacks of English Liberal# upon him for his course ? The 

2 m 


French and English press between them have pulled the F.m pire 
dowtvand now stand face to fees, with the feudal despotism wb i ch 
has its iron heel upon Germany and the grip of its mailed 
hand upon Europe, and hardly know what to make of the new 
situation. 


Between four and five months ago, we pointed out that if Prus- 
sia were allowed to retain Metz the legitimate influence of Franco 
in Euroi>e would be destroyed. The Times was simultaneously 
insisting that the cession should be mode. It has at last dis- 
covered that the interests of Europe will be fatally compromised 
by the transfer of tho fortress, since Metz lies so close to tho 
heart of 'France that its occupation by the Prussians will reduce 
France to a second-rate power. We pointed that out five months 
ago, but the great English journal seems never to understand 
events until the opportunity for spoaking upon them is Tost. 


FRENCH FINANCE. 


A correspondent of the Economist, in commenting upon tho 
immediate necessities of French finance, pays a timely and Well- 
merited compliment to our unfortunate neighbours, when ho 
says that “ no nation in the world has proved itself to be mom 
“ sensitive to its duty as respects monetary obligations than 
“Franco. Through good and through bad report, in high pros- 
u perity no more than in tho lowering clouds of adversity, that 
“ Government has given constant proofs of its firm adherancp 
u to its obligations.” The remark is made apropos of a rumour 
that the Bank of France has been directed to make a forced issue 
of notes to the amount of sixty millions sterling, and that the 
Government had decreed the further postponement of the obli- 
gation to take up commercial Trills of exchange until the termi- 
nation of the war. ** Those arc laws,” says the writ rc i( of a 
“special nature, made on tho pressure of imminent, danger to the 
“life of the nation, and therefore not amenable to ba tried by 
“ tho strict test of financial economy. It is exactly analogous to 
“an individual at a pinch falling back upon his capital struck to 
“meet "his engagements and keep himself' 'afloat when ordinary 
“business is Suspended and profits arc ml Wo ourselves had 
“ resort to the same expedient, essentially, during the groat war 
“ at the beginning of this century ; we suspended cash payments, 
“ recovered our financial position, and enable l the Bank of Eng- 
1 f land to resume tho high credit which theretofore, and from 
“ that time forth, it has held.” # 

English writers have not always been thus fair to the finance 
of other nations. It is impossible to recal without some sham* the 
incessant carping with which tho financial arrangement# "of the 
Americans in their terrible struggle wore followed in London, 
while the insight and skill with which those arrangements:: upon 
the whole were conducted, arc now universally admitted. 

(A different spirit, wo trust, will characterize the n daomd 
criticism upon the financial .arrangements of our neighbours h 
surmounting their embarrassment*. The mcumico -of finance is 
nowhere better understood than in Paris, and if a settled. Go- 
vernment can but be established, we have m> fear of Franco 
making shipwreolftn this direction. We may recal -with advan- 
tage in this crisis of the nation’s fortunes, a fact •coucvrniug 
English criticism upon, their finance, which few persons perhaps 
in India remember. When the Revolution took place in 
February 1848, the funds in the Bank of France amounted U> 
226,000 ,000 francs. They declined so rapidly that on tho*lhfh 
of the next month they had fallen to 59,000,000. In this extremity, 
tbo Provisional Government came to the rescue of the brink, and 
on the night of the 15th March, mad© the notes of the bank legal 
tender to the extent of 350,000,000 francs. Twelve months 
afterwards (ICth Feb, 1849) the editor q£ the Times, in review- 
ing this decree, and after adducing many matters of detail 
to shew how wonderfully beneficial to the nation these pro- ^ 
ceedipgB on the part of the Government and of the Bank of 
France hod been, concluded bis remarks by saying— tr Wo cannot 
“ do morethou present our readers with this brief outline of these 
“ masterly operations; but when it is 'remembered that they were 
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“ conducted to an tmpareUeled revo. 

“ lution, when the (^eraawftfc toy prostrated before the mob, I 
“ and property itself was openly aswdled, this narrative of dry j 
“ financial entries assumes the importance and the dignity of an ] 
“ heroic resistance to adverse circumstances, and in the very first | 
“ rank of those who rescued France from the jaws of bankruptcy, 

M and society itself from dissolution, we place without hesitation 
“ the patriotic and able conductors of the Bonk of France 
The Times had forgotten that on the 1 Btli of March 1848, at 
the time whon the decree was passed, it had written as follows : — 

« To suppose that the decree of the Provisional Government 
•« can restore confidence, or, in other words, the nominal value 

“ of the notes, is ridiculous The suspension of cash 

“ payments by tho Bank of France .... is the most 
u decisive event of the tremendous commercial crisis which at 
** this time accompanies and aggravates the political embarrass* 

“ ments of France,, ... To any one who is at all familiar 
“ with the commercial habits of the French people, and the 
4 * ordinary resources of the Bank of France, this statement of its 
“ present condition is of tbo most distressing kind ; and the 
u actual suspension of cash payments at such a time and among 
“ Bueh a people will product* the worst effects. 

Now a lesson of this nature ought not to be lost. As a race we 
are far too apt to make ourselves the censors arid judges of all 
other people, and of the propriety of then* doings. Should the 
report alluded to by tho Economist prove to be true, and the 
.French Government decree a large issue of inconvertible notes, 
wo believe it will be justifiable, and that by no other means 
is the nation so likely quickly to regain prosperity. The 
objection to such issues on the part of Englishmen genorally is 
founded deeper in prejudice than in sound reason. French 
financiers will do well to study carefully the financial arrange- 
ments at Washington, which carried the United States safely 
through difficulties which constantly threatened to overwhelm 
them ; and English critics will do well to maintain the spirit of] 
forbearance which the correspondent of tho Economist so well 
illusti atos. 


LAND REVENUE IN THE PUNJAB. 


Tina following articles contain matter of so much importance, 
that wo thiuk it desirable to reproduce them in our own loading] 
columns, persuaded that it is 7icre, as we so constantly insist! 
that the true solutkhi of our financial ombarossmeuts is to be| 
found.' — Ed. J. E. 

(Indian Public Opinion*) 

We hare on various occasions commented on the extraordi- 
nary umifeMiCHB of the Government, as it appears to us, in its 
ch umi^s with the till -important matter of land xcvenue in 
this j regime. Our complaint is that the existing settlement 
machinery is so inadequate, or at any rate performs its work m 
eo inadequate a manner, as to entail year by year the loss of many 
lakh h of revenue, wlmh might ho collected without exciting a 
murmur of discontent, and without in tho least degree interfer- 
ing with the ad\ancmg prosperity of tho country. The case may 
bo buoiiy stated thus. The value of land and of tho ] rouuots of 
loud have hey on d all queHtioni nn eased withmfte last ft \\ j ear's cent 
per cent. In the last Punjab Administration Rcpoit the selling 
price of land is stated to have advanced since 1864-65 from 11s. 6 8 
per acre to 10-12 ; and it is only natural that it should be so. 
The Punjab, when we annexed it, was a simple bear-garden ; we 
have given it twenty years of peace, order and prosperity ; we 
have replaced the cruel exactions of Sikh rack-renters by a mode- 
rate assessnunt ; we have created a vast demand for every form 
of agricultural supply, and we have provided good thoroughfares 
in every direction, t>y which it may betaken to the most profitable 
market ; tho v ory institution of property may be said to be the 
woik of our hands. Land is accordingly worth two or thiee times 
as much as it waste# -re British occupation, and now that tho 
Sutledge bridge is completed and the Indue Volley line in course 
of cut*', m non, there is every reason to believe that a few years 
more may W It again doubled in value. Now of all this rapidly 
increasing wealth the people, by traditional usage, deeply engrain- 
ed into their habits and opinions, are perfectly prepared to pay 
something between ft half and two-thirds to the Government to 
whose pr otection and man agement the whole is owing* This pqr* 
ment, whatever we mftythink of its abstract propriety, is sanction- 
ed by immemorial tradition,aud is in entire cmifonnity with the 
notions of the community at huge. They and their fathers before 
them have borne it, and tho worst that we could do would be 


ft* play in comparison to the ruthless exactions of 
femtorrufers. No land tax that WS could impose wodM, it may 
safety be said, provoke half tbs hefirtdtonis#n»|l 
that are called into existence by 

as the Income-tax of last year*> JfJ we 
should expect to find the Government mitoftoiumifl] embarreas- 
ments taking all reasonable eftrc fchwfcthe (tons of the State t » 
a legitimate fraction of the enhanced acrieuRurai profltftofthe 
country should uot be overlooked. So &r, however, is this Item 
being the case that, while the most minute and elaborate precau- 
tions are adopted for ensuring the regularity m& mmSmm qf 
every branch of judicial procedure, the assessment of land- 
revenue has been allowed to rail into neglect, and the 
whole Settlement Department to come to something very 
like a complete break-down. The consequence is that the 
I settlements in progress ore ludicrously (^proportionate to the 
1 work that has to l>e done ; old settlements ran on simply because 
new ones cannot be effected, and meanwhile revenue is being 
thrown away at a rate which must make both the ears of Sir R. 
Temple to tingle, if indeed any power of tihgling remain to 
them after all the cruel things which they have listened to of 
late. There are at present, if we read the statistics aright, no lees 
than 16 districts, aggregating some 60 lakhs of revenue, run- 
ning on at old rates, simply from want of new settlements. Set- 
tlements to tho extent of 60 lakhs more at least will expire 
within the next ten year’s. The theory, of course, is that 
except for some special cause, new assessments are imposed 
when the settlement expires, and that the operations ot the 
Settlement Department m some measure keep pace with the 
expiry of the old settlements. This is, in fact, however, as far 
as possible from being tbe case. ■* During the year 1869-70,” 
tho Administration Report informs us, “settlement operations 
were in progress in Hazara, Montgomery, Dera Ghaxoe Khan, 
Peshawur, and parts of Hoshiarpore and Goodaspore.’’ Now the 
aggregate revenue of the first four of the above places is about 
13 lakhs, and the Oomah circle, which contains the parts of the 
Hoshiarpore and Uoordaspore districts roferred to, would not, we 
presume, add very materially to the sum. It appears, accord- 
ingly, that with CO lakhs of expired assessments on hand, and 
60 more to expire within the next ten years, the Govern- 
ment only attempts to deal with 13 lakhs, and that in a 
way which renders it unlikely that even this miserable 
fraction will be properly reassessed for several years 
to come. Nor is this all. The prosperous and wealthy districts 
of Umritsur, Soalkote, arid Goodaspore, r.j.T. ^a' . 1 :.; 28 lakhs 
of revenue, Gooiorauvallah with 4$, Uoojorat with 5j, La- 
hore with 6 and Kangra with 6f, have all it appears been re- 
settled within tho last few years, at an expense of over seen 
lakhs ; and, strange to say, with an initial decrease of Rs. 22,682. 
In the Umritsur Division, even including tho canal revenue, the 
result of the settlement was an immediate decrease of revenue of 
18,712 rupees, find i li*-ii«r1i there is a progressive increase which at 
the end of 15 years will have run the revenue up to 2j lakhs, it is 
hardly ] conceivable that there must not be something extremely 
faulty in the princi plo on which the present assessment can be placed 
at so very reduced an amount. Of this, however, it is difficult to 
judge, as the final reports of these districts were, when the last 
revenue statement was made, either “ in embryo, or altogether 
uncommon oed.” The result, of all this appears to us that there 
are existing assessments in the most recently settled districts, 
aggregating Rome 50 lakhs of rupees as to which the Govern- 
ment has had no opportunity of forming an njiVi* u,owii:g to the 
failure of tho settlement officials to submit a final report, 'but as 
to the soundness and propriety. of which tho very gravest dottbts 
are entertained, inasmuch as instead of bearing some propor- 
tion to the increased resources of the country, there is a positive 
| present diminution of the revenue, and a future increase quit© 

1 incommensurate With the f«’ogre«s of Wealth, and the increased 
] value of land and of agricultural produce. 

I To this subject, however, webope to return on a future occasion. 
At present our cose simply is thus. There are 50 hUdis of 
revenue reassessed, and in all probability wrongly, because far 
too lowly, as to which no report haft, we believe, been submitted 
do Government, and no sanction, therefor©, Of course received ; 
there lakh* -more running -on At aid rates after the expiry 

ox souiemeiits ; and there are more than 60 more which wifi 
require reassessment within the next ten years. Against all 
this, the Settlement Department had last year 13 lakh© of reve- 
nue under Settlement. When we repeat that land hfta 
increased 100 per cent, in value within the last five yearn, 
ftnd thut the general opinion of the district officers is 
that Irttul revenue might be enhanced ihnmgh.i it the 
province 25 per eeut. on t he present rates without appreciably 
l ‘ affecting the prosperity of the agriculturist, and without exciting 
1 the slightest discontent, oar readers will he ahlei W compute for 
themselves the animal loss of revenue which the present de- 
fective machinery of the Settlement . WfttWftht imposes Cnthe 
State, lho Punjab UoveranMHit may tenwrify tve richer byaq^ 
ter of a million at et ling wlt4»iw «ie neat few yearn, IMtMv 
ohoueaa to take the fi*#**ry steps ; at present it is in the 
position of a bmseholder too ludolaut. or too good-natured, to 
collect his lawful rente. 
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addHiouAl revenue, that such 
m **&**> % through its 

, »4o ptooe the Settlement 

G»* ft&p 0 t footii ig«nd *bl%e it todoita work in 
„y *, Hero, agato, thereto to be femadin toll operation 
the pnaxA# >iwnt«n #f executive end iudical work ; 
net only ire the eettfement .officials very inadequate in 
number to the amount of work to be done, but they are by a 
law jmcndfor to the provinoe saddled with the disposal of the 
wbbta'Ol the civil suite to connection with land in any district 
which happens to be under settlement ; the consequence is that 
new settlements cannot be prepared With at all the same rapidity 
in 1869-70 out of 221 lakhs of reve- 
of whioh was collected under 


m the old ones expire* 
nue ? upwards of 60 lakhs . 

.expired settlements, only 320,000 are shown in the imperial 
returns as being under settlement. In the N orth- West Provin- 
oes during the same penjod, out of a land revenue of 400 lakhs, 
no less than 60 lakhs were under re-assessment ; settlement 
operations, revision, or re-assessment wore in progress in twenty 
districts ; ah ihcrease of land revenue for the current year of 
26 lakhs had actually been realised and a total increase of 75 
lakhs was expected from the settlements in hand. What we would 
venture to ask is the reason for following in the Punjab a policy 
so entirely different to that in force in the N orth-West J Parts of 
the former province are no doubt unable to boar heavy assess- 
ments, but large portions are extremely fertile ; our assessments 
are known to be about half what the Sikhs exacted ; social order, 
the extension of canals, and the recently completed means of 
rail communication with the rest of India, have given an extra- 
ordinary stimulus to agriculture, and we believe that the uni- 
versal opinion of district officers acquainted with the subject 
is that in all expired settlements the assessments might 
be raised at least S5 per cent, without the least neks 
of distressing the agriculturist, checking progress, or oxciting 
discontent. The continued neglect of so Targe a source of 
revenue, when every rupee is of importance, is one of those 
strange blunders for which no one in particular holds himself 
responsible, but which are none the less detrimental to the 
interest of tho State. Within the next ten yearB there will 
be at least 130 lakhs of land revenue in the Punjab requir- 
ing re-assessment ; no sort of adequate much mory for this import- 
ant work exists ; if things go on as at present we shall bo losing 
for the whole of that period an annual sum varying between 1 6 
and 20 lukhs, simply from the insufficiency of tho Settlement De- 
partment to cope with tho duties imposed upon it. Nor is this all. 
Six or seven rich districts have recently been resettled; the assess- 
ment proposed but winch, we believe, has not yet been sanctioned 
or even officially reported to Government, is so totally incommen- 
surate with the increased value of land and general prospenty of 
the province, as to excite the gravest distrust as to the soundness 
of the principle on which it has proceeded. Strange to say tho 
Punjab Government has allowed the matter to stand over from 
year to year, as if the realization of 16 or 20 lakhs of revenue, 
more or less were a matter of secondary importance, which 
might advantageously Iv* postponed to a more convenient 
period. We sincerely trust that the committee will dwell with all 
the emphasis it deserves on this aspect of the Punjab adminis- 
tration, and that they will throw all the weight of their influ- 
ence into the scale in favor of any alteration, whatever be the 
incidental expense which may be necessary for placing the exe- 
cutive generally, and the Settlement Department in particular, 
on a footing of real efficiency. 


RHEA FIBRE. PRIZE— £5,000. 


While in charge of the Kangra District some years ago, Ma- 
jor PaBke brought to the notice of the local Government that a 
Mr* Montgomery had established a China-grass plantation on 
hie estate, the Ram Bagh at Kangra. Major Paske seems to 
have WftTi great interest in the experiment, foreseeing that if the 
cultivation extended, and the fibre could but be properly pre- 
pared, it would in all likelihood become a staple article of com- 
merce. Want of capital and other difficulties, against which we 
' are told Mr* Montgomery contended with courage and persever- 
ance, at last brought the experiment to a standstill, and 
he has sinoe simply cultivated the plant without attempting to 
extract the fibre. Whatever results may attend the cultivation, 
to Mrv, Montgomery we are assured belongs the Credit of 
tmviiig introduoed it into India, as his experiments have folly 
proved that the soil and climate are admirably suited for the 
eultivalkm of the plant* ^ 

The Government of India at last made inquiry into the 
culture? and it is now established that the extent of country 
to India, where the plant can be grown, to praotolly unlimited. 


ECONOMIST* 

The only obstacle to an extensive trade in the fibre is th e 
went wtf WH&k »iy tot separating it and the bark from the 
stem, and the fibre from the bark ? the cost of effecting the 
separation by manual labour hemg too great. , What is wanted 
is soma machinery, or process, that will turn out a ton of fibre 
at a cost of not more than £16 per ton. In order to stimulate 
invention, the Government of India offers in our advertise- 
ment columns a prise of £6,000 for any machine, or process, that 
will secure this end. 

When visiting England in January 1870, Major Paske took 
with him from the Kangra plantation samples of the 
fibre in its natural state, in different stages of manufacture, and 
as dyed by the common bazaar dyes of India* The samples 
were forwarded to Manchester and Liverpool, and exhibited in 
the Chamber of Commerce at each place respectively. They 
were inspected by a large number of persons, and excited consi- 
derable interest. In Liverpool, the Chamber resolved that the 
importance of the article could hardly be exaggerated, and 
decided to call the attention of the Chambers of Leeds and 
Belfast to the product, notifying to them the fact that the Indian 
Govemmont were offering prizes for machinery to prepare it for 
the market. Major Paske tells us that if the fibre can be deli- 
vered in England at £40 to £50 a ton, it will become a most in\“ 
portant artiolo of commerce, both os a substitute for cotton and 
for mixture with cotton or silk in the manufacture of textile 
fabrics on account of the length, the strength, and the soft silky 
nature of the filament. The excellence and beauty of the fabrics 
into which it has been manufactured in England have excited 
much remark. The requirements of the case — in the terms of the 
Government advertisement — are, as we have said, some machinery 
or process capable of producing, with the aid of animal, water, 
or steam-power, a ton of fibre of a quantity which shall average 
" in value not less than £60 per ton in the English market, at 
“a total cost, all processes of manufacture and allow unco for 
“ wear and tear included, of not more than £16 per ton. The 
i( processes are to bo understood to include all the o]ciations 
“ performed, after the cutting and transport of the plant to tho 
“ place of manufacture, to the completion of the munulacture of 
“ fibre of the quality above described, and the machinery must 
" be simple, strong, durable, and cheap, and should be suited for 
“ erection at or near the plantations, as the refuse is very usefu 
“ as manure.' 1 

All machinery intended for the trial must bo brought by 
the competitors to tho Saha run pore Khea Plantation before tho 
1st April 1872, to be there worked under thejr own supervision, 
or under that of their representatives, for a sufficient length of 
timo to enable the judges to determine whether tho conditions 
have been complied with. The prize machine is to be transferred, 
if required, to Government at 5 per cent, above cost price ; the 
patent right to be also transferred, if required, to Government, 
on the latter securing to the pateutee a royalty of 6 per cent on 
the cost of all machines manufactured under the patent during 
its currency. “ To stimulate invention, the Government offers 
a prize of £6,000 for the machine that best fulfils the conditions 
named j and rewards of moderate amoun t will be given for meri- 
torious inventions, though failing to meet entirely all the condi- 
tions named. Owing to the delay that has token place in matu- 
ring these arrangements, the trial isdeferred until the 1st April 1872 
to afford time for the preparation of machines and their transport 
to India. Saharunpore has been fixed as the place where the 
public competition will be held, Mid where Government will 
provide steam-power for the machines. 

THE PUNJAB TENANCY ACT. 


A month or two ago, we remarked that the Punjab Tenancy 
Act, concerning which there has been so much heated discus- 
sion, appeared to be working in a very satisfactory manner. 
We founded the remark upon a statement in the Adminfetrn. ; 
tion Report tor 186940* to the effect that the fanawfa who, had 
loot status tmdrir to* operation of the recent settlements, bad 
beefi very attive to huriiig to?eeev^ wMto 

the prvpktfar* had been jtibg^y apathetic to availing them 
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selves of the provisions a # %hp Act enabling them to evict occu- 


pancy tenants oh payment of compensation, these provisions 
Being very rarely putin force by them. The conclusion wo said was 
irresistible, that the older settlements were more just, aud more 
in accordance with the convictions of the people than the later 
ones. 

In reply to thiB statement, we are assured that those who are 
in daily intercourse with the people know the case to l>e very 
different. The Act has lwen so framed, it is said, and is being 
so worked, that the proprietors feel they can do nothiug more 
than they have done. “All they know is, that what was done 
“ injuriously to their interests, the Calcuttawalla Lord Sahib has 
“by a new kanooti confirmed The order has gone forth to 
“ restore former things. Government will not have the question 
“ re-opened, will not hear what they have said, and what is the 
“ good of going into court, when Government lias set its face 
“ the other way.” We are assured that this truly represents 
wliat is felt and said in the villages, not by one but by hundreds 
of all classes. “ If the Sirkar does not want it, what is the good of 
“ going into court. Wo are totally ignorant of this kanoon; it is 
44 quite unintelligible to u* ; it does not represent the ground and 
“ circumstances under which we should bring up our disputes ; 

“ expenses of litigation are great ; we don’t want to eject any- 
“ body who works well with us ; but the Government has 
“ totally changed the relations that have existed between us and 
14 those who held land from us as ordinary tenants ; and even 
r “ if wo did sue, Government would only, through its officers, 

“ discourage the litigation that would arise ; aud perhaps we 
“ might apjKiar as if we were contending against our Govern- 
44 merit.” This we are assured ib the real explanation of the 
silence and seeming apathy of the proprietors. Tt is of course 
impossible for us at this distance to pronounce upon the accuracy 
of either story, but we feel bound to give the opponents of the 
Act full opportunity to express their views as to its working. 

In the following letter, therefore, they will speak for 
themselves :~ 

To the Editor of the “ Indian Economist." 

Sill, — Your issue *of Jfith Ducoinber contains a brief notice of 
this Act, in winch you Htate that it, appears to be working satis- 
factorily anil smoothly. You further observe that it is a signi- 
iioant fact that whilst uuder the Act manv tenants have sued 
to regain the status of which they were deprived during the 
recent settlement operations, the proprietors as a body have been 
almost wholly silent. From this you infer that the former set- 
tlements were more just and more in accordance with the feel- 
ings of the people than the present one. This inference, I think, 
you will be inclined to modify, if you carefully examine the facts 
on which it is based. You say the silence of the pioprietor is 
very significant. It is so, but it. does not necessarily signify that 
ho Is contented ; ho is silent because lie feels himself to be utter- 
ly helpless. Ho believes that the orders of tho Government to 
restore the mouroosee tenant to his old impregnable position are 
absolute and he, is supported in this belief by what actually 
took place m the Punjab. When the Act was first passed, the 
question arose whether any, or what, correction of the new records 
wa» necessary. It was suggested that there was no necessity 
for any actual alteration ; it would be sufficient for any of the old 
mouroOM >es, when au attempt was made to eject them, to prove 
that they had been entered as mowrooseo in the former record. 
It would then be for the proprietor to prove his case under 
Section 0 of the Act, and the new record would l)e found very 
useful ovidenoo at tho trial of what the status of the parties 
really was. But this suggestion was overruled, and it was 
ordered that a social officer should bo deputed to revise the 
whole of the tenant entries, restoring the moicrooafscs to their 
former position in the record. The whole country naturally 
inferred that they were restored to their former position 
absolutely. Tho Punjabi proprietor is not notorious 
for subtlety of thought, nor is he capable of steering his way 
with dexterity through the complicated and often contradictory 
sections of an Act of the Legislature. The Tenancy Act he 
had probably never Been, unless it may have chanoed to be 
lying on some officer’s table. Bat he did see an officer taking 
the settlement record of a village (the only literature with 
which a Punjabi is at all acquainted), and entering in it the 
restoration of tho mouroonee, if the officer was benevolent, he 
might "have explained to the proprietor that, although the 
nwuroosto was reinstated, yet a suit might be brought to eject 
him ; hut whilst this revision was going on, the ordinary courts 
were forbidden to take up such suits. The only officer compe- 
tent to try the cose, wo ft the very man who hid just restored 
the tenant before the eyes of the proprietor. I note said the 


feted of the Punjabi is not subtle : fat cannot seethe trotandity 
of the policy of putting a man up in order down, 

And therefore he does not yet comprehend ifoe benefits which 
he may secure for himself by under* w Odds 

, which is a model of “simplicity it tip* cos* of nsactly 
one shilling.” A* 1 have already stated,## proprieter Is silent, 
not because he is contented but because he m *«»%£***.• v ’ 
Secondly, as regards the satisfactory wmttmg <*f • the Act, 
ore we to conclude that & measure i» satiafootevy because it is 
not met by insurrection '/ If so, the Tenancy Atft may fairly 
deserve the epithet. But I think, Sir, you wifi agree that for a 
law to work satisfactorily it is necessary for it to be based on 
intelligible principles ; for its provisions to be *0 dear 'that they 
cannot be misunderstood either by the courts or by the people ; 
and for there to l>e no difficulty in carrying it out. I do not 
think the Punjab Tenancy Act fulfils any of these conditions. 
The attempt at a so-called oompromij^y, Is illogical without being 
fair. Its provisions are so obscure that if you can get half a 
dozen English officers to discuss them, you will find a* many 
interpretation* of almost every section of the Act. Without 
taking up your space by a lengthy criticism, I will merely men- 
tion Section 2 which gives the force of agreements to entries in 
| the old record, aud Section 7 which jirovides that there shall be 
; no right of occupancy in the common land of a puttidari village. 

’ Did you ever find two men agree as to the meaning of these 
| sections I I have never done so ; and yet Section 2 is of more 
importance than the whole of the rest of the Act* If then, 
educatod Englishmen who have studied oarefully the tenancy 
question, and have followed every Section of the Act through 
the debate in Council, cannot understand its provisions, what 
mischief is likely to ensue when its operation is left to tahwildars, 
that is to native magistrates who have never studied the sub- 
ject, and have only made themselves acquainted with the Act 
through tho medium of a had translation t The result is just 
what might be expected : the decisions of the subordinate courts 
all ovor the country, are full of contradictions and absurdities. 

I could give you instances where the Court has utterly ignored 
Section 2 ; others, where it has considered that it means much 
more than it does ; whilst they have nearly all of them united 
in ignoring the great distinction made by the Aot between the 
two classes of tenants, viz. those entitled to occupancy rights 
uttdor Section 5, and those who are entitled to them 
merely because they were formerly recorded Mouroosee f 
arid who have a merely modified protection by Section 6. 
In fact the view of the subordinate courts is ( 1st) that all 
monrooswa are restored absolutely to their former status ; 
(2nd), that they are further entitled to the new privileges 
conferred by the Act ; (3rd), that all are entitled equally toprivi- 
lcgew which were only intended for a few. You may say if the 
decision of the lower court is wrong, why does not the man ap- 
peal P The answer is, that ho does not himself understand the 
law ; that it was with the greatest difficulty he framed his first 
plaint ; even then he did not make himself very intelligible ; that 
the first court was as ignorant as he _ was, and complicated the 
matter by a further mass of elaborate nonsense ; and that to 
draw a petition of appeal to upset this judgment is utterly be- 
yond his power. As ho does not know the law, he cannot pos- 
sibly be sure that the lower court judgment is wrong. 

The comparative merits of the former and present settlements 
is a question on which I have no desire to enter. Your 
opinion on it is merely based on the alleged satisfactory 
working of the Tenancy Act, aud I think I have shewn 
you that this allegation is soareely supported by the 
evidence. In doing so, I have not raised any captious objections 
or nice points as to which the Act might possibly be misunder- 
stood. I have confined myself to facts that have occurred within 
my own personal knowledge. I could shew you the record of 
every case I refer to. 1 think you will admit the result is 
scarcely satisfactory. 

I have said that the people do not understand the Act. Allow 
me to remind you that the Secretary of State distinctly ordered 
that special facilities should be afforded them both of under- 
standing it, and sueing under it* I scarcely think the Govern- 
ment have carried out these orders aw they were intended 
to be carried out. Has the Act been translated into Punjabi, 
the real vernacular of the people? Have Deputy Commis- 
sioners taken every opportunity of explaining its provisions 
to them? On the contrary, a Government circular was issued 
to the effect that now the Act was passed, officers were 
to abstain from discussing its provisional Ho doubt the 
intention of this was to prevent agitation against the prin- 
ciples on which the Act was based, but many officers certainly 
considered that they were forbidden to explain the meaning of 
any section of the Act, except when a case eame before them 
judicially. As for facilities for instituting suits, I have already 
said that whilst the revision was going On, the courts were prac- 
tically closed ; and I will add that although they ate now open, 
there is on impression abroad that the Government Ins ** put 
its foot down” m favor of the tenants* and undoubtedly as yet 
the people of this province, either from foar or loyalty, abstain 
from enforcing in the law courts views opposed to those of the 
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oflitb® iwrtmottoa 
pe*n& tomeneoes- 
^should, (1st), have 
distributed freely 
to take every 
Wily mention - 
,jeo those of the nro- 
mmbm } oSabifeh spSeial oourts, similar to those lately 
eetahlisbed m Ireland, which would move freely amongst the 
modb and ewrtit the Act on uniform principle*- . IJiro no 
hesitation in savins that the present courts are numerically 
insufficient, ana that if they were doubled they would be in- 
competent, unless they were controlled by an officer capable of 
undeietaUnSng and explaining the Act,— I am, Sir, your obedi- 
ent servant, 1 

4 Punjabi. 

THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 


India bea st last obtained what it has so long been demanding 
*— a Committee of Enquiry into the management of its finances 
We are informed by telegraph, that it was the Premier himsel 
who moved for the enquiry, and that he wished to appoint i 
joint Co mmi ttee of the two Houses. Mr, Gladstone we think wai 
right, but the refusal of the Commons to sit in committee witl 
the Lords, has led to a resolution to confine the enquiry to th 
lower House. Tho Peers will now take no part therein what 
ever. We can hardly suppose that this resolution has boei 
come to from mere pique, but it would be difficult to petsuud< 
us that the interests of India were consulted m the exclusion o 1 
men like Lord Ellenborough, the Marquis of Salisbury, anc 
Lord Northbrook from the conduct of the enquiry, and wc yei 
hope to see the resolution reversed. 

The enquiry will naturally take two great lines or directions 
The Committoe have to pronounce judgment upon — 


(1.) — The skill or incompetency with which the finances of the 
country have been managed in Calcutta, since the Itevolutim: 
of 1867. 


(2.) — The justice or otherwise of the nature o< our financial relations 
with England. I 


In jiomt of fact, two gioat parties will be put upon their tna 
before the Committee — (1st) the Government of Calcutta, and 
(2nd) the Government of England ; and this fact should be clearly 
understood at tho outset. We are going, v\e say, to indict the 
Supreme Government of India, for tho character of its finance 
these ten years past ; and the Supreme Government of England 
for the injustice with which it has treated this great depen deucy 
in its financial relations therewith. We could not wo be_ 
lieve, state more clearly the real purposes for which tho Com- 
mittee is appointed. The Supreme Government of India will 
have to answer before the Committee for its incessant tampering 
with the Zand Tax i for tho policy embodied in the famous maxim 
that India must not borrow ; for its device of an Income To 
and of Daport Duties for the construction of our railways ; 
for the other evidences it has given of financial in um ' 
potency. On the other hand, the Supreme Govern 
of England will have to justify and defend the exaction!^- 
has so long been permitted to make upon the Indian Treasury. 
In this respect, the appointment of the Committee is a ministerial 
challenge to us to prove our case. The challenge is given, we 
believe, with perfect sincerity. The question waB formally raised 
for the first time in the House of Commons in 1868, in the course 
of a debate upon the cost of the Abyssinian war. Nothing 
could have been more honourable than the general tone 
of that debate, hut it was noticeable chiefly for eliciting 
from Mr. Gladstone an expression of Views strongly adverse to 
those which toe have ever urged. Mr. Gladstone said — 44 I am 
M inclined very much to share in the feeling— and I think it is a 
44 mcwt laudable and honourable feeling— which is entertained by 
“ my honorable friend thememberfoi Brighton, and by some other 
"gmilomen ih'tlus House, namely, a sentiment of scrupulous 
« and tender regard the nature of oar relations towards India, 
44 and to the fret that m we alone have the power in cur hands, 
“w* are therefore doubly hound to ^execute H with justice. 
H If my honorable friend iWt think tq move for m enquiry* 
^or if the Government should think flt to propose «» enquiry— 


rECONOMIST. Ml 

I 41 aod, for my port, t «m very disposed to believe it mightbc useful 
41 tbs diMributionofthe military and naval charges between 

| < ' England and Inftn under the present arrangements, my 
“ opinion, my strong oj>iiiion, is that the result of that inquiry 
“ would be a not inconsiderable addition to the charge of India, 
44 and a not inconsiderable diminution of the charge of England." 

Mr. Gladstone is too honest a man to be very consistent, 

| and we are not without hope that the discussion which 
this statement of his views elicited at the time may 
I have modified them. At any rate, we owe him our aoknow- 
ledgments for bringing the matter to an issue by the ap- 
I pointmeut of tine Committee. The general nature of our charge 
‘ against the Government of England is well known. We com- 
plain that the tax-payers of that country administer as they 
please the taxes raised in this country, and that they have ever 
done so since there was an English Government m India at all. 
Now the relations between tho two countries being infinite in 
their ramifications, and tho maintenance of those relations 
costly in the extreme, we might reasonably expect to find 
exactly what wo do find— an infinite number of positive mis- 
appropriations of Indian revenue on the part of th© mother 
country, and a spirit of selfishness pervading its entire manage- 
ment, Under such conditions, it were absui d to expect 
anything else. Well,, we are challenged to prove tho charge, to 
substantiate it, by giving special instances of the injustice ofwhich 
we complain, It would be mere affectation to conceal that it is 
chiefly our own writings — or harping if yon please,— upon tho 
subject, that has brought this enquiry about. For tho last twelve 
or thirteen years we have made every effort to familiarise the 
pubbo mind with the cose to which our own attention was first 
drawn m 1858 by an admirable pamphlet of Sir George Wingate’s 
upon the financial relations between the two countries. Tho 
truth is that the general charge admits of no reply Thus our 
readers are all familiar by this time with the story of the wrong 
inflicted upon India by tho East India Stock arrangements 
of 1834. Wo did not know until lately that tho injustice of 
the course taken by the Ministry of the day, was denounced in 
strong terms at the time. In duly 1833, the Weetvvimh r It cm ewer 8 
commented upon it as follows 

“ There are two very exceptionable joints of detail m the 
44 ministerial arrangement. The first of these jb the pi "position 
“ to give the holders of East India Stock a twenty years lease of 
44 the Government of India * * * The other point refers to the 
44 pecuniary terms given to tho holders of East India Stock. A 
4 4 dividend of 10$ per cent, has been virtually guaranteed to them 
. “ in perpetuity, by which (for there is next to nothing received 
I 44 on tho other side) a perpetual burthen has been imposed upon 
' 44 the people of I neb a equal to .£630,000 per annum, or what in 
j 41 equivalent to increasing by nearly one-third the present terri 
1 “ torial debt of India. The rapid and great advance m the 
44 value of the Stocky since the promulgation of the Gmwnrna 
| 44 ncheme f and to which there in no parallel in any other public sc 
i 44 ewity, is strong and damning proof of the prodigality of th 
, 44 Government project. The holders of East India Stock had by 
1 44 no means so good a claim to a continuation of the dividends 
44 which for forty years they have been paying themsehes, os 
| 44 the holders of the Navy 5 percents, had to a continuation 
44 of a dividend to that amount. Tho utmost roach of liberality 
44 ought therefore only to have placed them on an equality with 
I 44 the latter, and this, although it would not have raised, would 
44 not have depreciated the value of India Stock by the smldlost 
44 fraction. The dividend, in fact, instead of being 10$ jier oent 
41 ought only to have been 8 per cent., and this too only for a term 
44 of seven years, at tho conclusion of which it ought to have 
44 been reduced to 7 per oent, and after a further term of the 
44 same length, to 6 per cent. This, while it would have been 
44 equivalent to doubling the original Stock of the proprietors, 

44 would have produced a saving to the public [India] in the first 
44 term of £160,000 per annum; in the second term, of £210,000 j 
44 and at the third period, when the Indian fund-holder was put 
44 upon an equality with the holders of the 3 per cent. Consols, of 
44 £270*000. In this manner, without placing the holders of Indian 
44 Stoqk in a worse condition than the holders of any other 
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4 public »ecqr$y, a SUfo Wpuld have been t&yyk fojr foore ^han 
“ suflfa%pt for carrying oq jvboie of the jHope Adinmistrar 
4 * tion of Judk” 

$ow tiie Government of England ym \mp to justify this 
wrong bpfote the Committee of Enqttiify, and to show that 
India ought still to continue to suffer from it, for after the 
of nearly forty years it is not ended yet. The very first 
liem in the Home Charges year after year is a demand for 
^630,000 on account of this Stock* Calculating interest at & 
per cent , India has already paid ^£90,000,000 (ninety millions) 
sterling on account of it, and has to pay £12,000,000 more 
if we are to wait for the Guarantee Fund to redeem it England 
is bound, we say, in conscience, to stop this draft upon the 
industry of India, and without asking us for any further 
contribution, to make the Stock a port of her own national debt. 
This is the smallest measure of the redress she can reasonably 
make In the same way must the Committee make en- 
quiry into the justice of throwing upon our shoulders 
the cost— the entire cost— of tho Affghan war. These exactions on 
the one hand, and the financial arrangement of the Government 
of India on the other, are the groat subjects for the determina- 
atioii of the Committee, and our contemporaries will, we trust, 
keep both steadily m view If we fail before the Commit- 
tee, it is not likely that another opportunity will be afforded us • 
if we succeod, tho Indian Treasury will be rebeved of several 
millions sterling a year of choiges improperly included in 
our accounts 

THE BALANCE SHEETS OF THE PROVINCES— 1861-69. 

The total amount levied under the head of land revenue m the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal during the eight years ending 30th 
April 18(19, and the total expenditure each year upon the civil 
administration thereof, and purely local works of improvement 
therein, were respectively as follows — 



Laud 

Revenue 

tw 

A dmtmstr at ton 

Public 

Work*. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1861-62... 

. . .4,166,505 

4,088,023 

766,618 

62*68... 

, .. 81607,644 

4,326,406 

617,490 

68-64... 

. .. 4,061,651 

6,009,489 

861,669 

64-66.,. 

...8,610,486 

5,228,681 

811,189 

66*66, . 
66-07... 

8,880, 286 

8,682,825 

ii 

r-T O 

S.n 

e et 

610,207 

788,668 

67-68... 

8,797,786 

6,289,764 

916,881 

68-69... 


6,181,415 

1,170,411 


£81,802,400 

£88,001,000 

£810,631,100 


J fym this balance represents the contribution which Itongal 

hewfcw a greater or lew mm m ^ooeunt w -the Sait Tax 
hqpoeed upon Ike provinces is 

i»tt» wrtoflmtta. fh* 

throughout the country, v * * * s i , ^ 

If we turn to the accounts of the JffoHto-West of 

Hadra^ or Qudh, and compare them with Me ttounlfcfc of 
Bengal, we shall see at once how unequal is the iprmtifyW Ra- 
tion in the country Take the Oudh accounts upst— 


Under this head of civil administration, however, are included 
many charges of a character purely imperial that ought not to 
have appeared in these aocoimts at all. We have gone carefully 
through the period, and find the following charges treated, year 
after year, as though they were part of the cost of the local ad- 


the manufacture of opium and salt, the revenues from which am 
imperial Excluding these charges, amounting in the aggregate 
to £1 8,484,000 from the accounts of the Presidency, we find that 
the local revenues of the period, and the purely local charges 
oompare, as follows — 

•• * 3MK1M00 

aril 6 ^ |00 ° 

opium, M+ 

rins, &o. ».««.* IB,484f,0Q0 

9K25,**** 

F — A 

Bstonoe*., 



Land Revenue 

Civil Charge*. 

RubtiaWorku, 


& 

£ 

IB < 

1861-62.. 

.... 1,070,222 

639,32$ 

171 £21 

62-63.. 

.... 1,034,656 

mm 

1*8,891 

68-64,. 

.... 1,007,829 

564,788 

i2o m 

04-65. . 

.... 1,004,047 

483,460 

485,619 

. 118,197 

65-66,. 

.... 1,138,164 
.... 1,087,894 

182,297 

66-67.. 

481,884 

190,285 

67-68.. 

... 1,210,064 

525,542 

816,879 

68-68.. 

.... 1,265,269 

561,004 

214,166 


£8,734,000 

£4,216,000 

£1,812,000 


In this case, the local acoounts are comparatively pure, the 
expenditure upon imperial objects being confined to an outlay 
of about £140,000 a year for political assignments under treaty 
improperly included in the civil charges of the province The 
amended balance sheet of the eight years under review will 
Btand as follows . — 

Laud Revenue 1861-69 *£ 8,764,000 

Local Public Works £1,312,000 

Civil charges £ 4,216,000 

Less Treaty assignments 1,120,000 

£ 3,096,000 

£ 4,407,000 

Balance...,, .£ 4,387,000 

Thus the small province of Oudh, with the great liody of its cul- 
tivators in a frightful state of indebtedness, and with a popula- 
tion of not more than six or seven millions is mulcted 
every year by the Imperial Tieasury m a sum nearly equivalent 
to that i>aid by sei en times the number of people m these Lowei 
Provinces Of corn so a very great wrong is done to Opdh. 

Pursuing the same method impartially with the accounts of 
the other provinces, we find the results to be equally anomalous 
and unsatisfactory. The acoounts of the North-West Provinces 
fbr the period, 01*0 as follows — 

Land Ret'enuc. CUil Charoet Public Work* (local ) 


Cull Charge* 

£ 


ministration 

of these provii 

aces — 




Afurfiw 

Opium 

JPolitwal 

Ani^vmenU 

Salt 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1961-62*. 

... 93,267 

1,484,431 

196,783 

446,434 

02-08.. 

96,218 

1,846,080 

221,616 

240,028 

63-64.. 

.. 100,938 

2,294,336 

223,859 

64-66.. 

... 262,571 

2,368,690 

228,670 


66436.. 

... 265,663 

1,891,012 

1,074,263 

186,624 

' • i 

06-07 . 

.... £02 214 

280366 

I 

67-08* 

.... 260,001 

1,076,719 

226346 

1 

66-09.. 

.... 248,000 

1,904,000 

280,000 


On what 

principle Bengal is charged with 

the cost of a l 

marine service which is maintained for the general interests of 
the Empire, it would be hard to divine ; so also with the cost of 



1861-62 

4*616,200 

1,872,468 

1,612,484 


62-63 

4,081,287 


63-64 

*,0*8!487 

1,683321 


64.66.... 

4,0*6,471 

1,698,186 

& 

66-66. 

66*67 

3^81 7^741 

\m 

or i 

67-68 

! 4,084,010 

1,767,666 

stex 

08-60 

3,991,858 

1,846,822 

If 


£82,887,000 

£18,467,000 


Public Work* (local J 

£ 

6 * 0,401 

*76,622 

9614)7* 

6*1,725 

*nrt anfl 
Wv»fW 

741,846 

mm 


In the civil charges of these provinces are inoluded political 
allowances under treaty to the extent of about jd 00,000 a year 
Striking them out of the accounts as Impend, and therefore 
improperly inoluded in the local budget, the balance sheet 
for the eight years under review stands as follows : — 

Land Revenue 1801 -99. ••..,,•.•••..,^.,£8X667)000 

Local Public £ 6A05>a)Q 

Civil Charges IfliUPT 000 

XWascJijasvMiM. 
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So that fifteen million* aterbng nrfpowly tocal revenue *r?nt 
into the Imperial Treasury daring the*e ae the oontribu- 
tiem of tho 30 millions of ptopl* Using in the North- W«*t Fro* 
twwbs, white 40 ihUHon* of B*n(tf eoiHMbttMIlwatbe mgue 
eouim about «n©-th$*d only of that amount. 








i. It stands 



'fMMMti! 

, 4f3flfgliMrfm I 

B-ii— -r 7^' 

fftt ww, 

* v . f'." --'.' » . " ■■■■ < £ 19,544,000 

^ 'V/ M ,. ‘ ,. *^ 0W ' #?0 

Thus instead of contributing anything jErom it* local revenue* 

tothe ItnpwUt ,Tmaa*y* Bwohay would seem to have made 
& draft thereon for its own purposes to the extent of £1,400,000. 
We have endeavoured^ to treat the account with the strictest 
impartiality, and have therefore excluded from the civil charges 
of the Presidency the following items as imperial in their 
character : — « 


Marine Charges 1861 

Political agencies „ 

Assignments under Treaties „ 

Interest on Service Funds. . . „ 


..,£2,214,000 
.... 982,000 
. 866,000 
.... 746,000 


owtmtC^a &» kme a«rf«B i£ reasoning 4ould apt>lylu»» »w 
Bombay toBtthejxnror ofimpaBUkg* fcir rent charge upon a vary 
coh«idetfal)^ |rG^H>rt^ of ita landunder this proclamation ; and 
in detefttrsiaifig the finances bfitel&mpire, ^ would be necessary 
to bear in mind that this forfeiture was incurred for strictly 
imperial purposes, Onoe more, a somewhat large proportion of 
the expenditure of late years upon Public Works in the Western 
Presidency may fairly be regarded as imperial in its Objects. 
The truth is that the Bombay balance sheet is a very intricate 
affair, and would require oareftil and exhaustive treatment to pre- 
sent it in a perfectly fair light in this comparison. 

We pass on to Madras, where no such disturbing elements exist 
to perplex us, and find the balance sheet of the Presidency stand 
thus 


J*»g Revenue. 186).69 V £82,846,000 

iPtibHc works (local) £ 6,193,000 

Civil Charges £20,146,000 

bea« charges properly 

Imperial 3,644,000 

£16,601,000 

£22,794,000 


A very onerous item, however, in the civil charges of Bombay, 
is that which appear^ every year in the accounts, under the head 
of 44 Allowances to district and village officers.*’ The amount varied 
during the eight years iu question from £394,924 in 1861-62 to 
£282,085 in 1868-69. We have not ventured to deduct this 
item (amounting in the aggregate to £2,900,000) from the local 
charges of the Presidency, hut the propriety of its appearance 
there, is open we think to fair question. The charge arose 
under peculiar oLrcuuistanoes, and it is not by any means clear 
that Bombay might not fairly claim that it should be regarded 
as an imperial and not a local charge, and as such included 
under the head of 44 Treaty allowances and assignments.” In 
the Proclamation issued ly Mr. Elphinstone during the war 
with the Peishwa in 1818, it was solemnly promised that 
44 all ivuttun or inam lands, established pensions, and annual 
allowances ” enjoyed by the people, should be respected and 
continued, provided the owners withdrew from the service 
of Biyee Rao, the collection of whose revenue was m the hands 
of certain hereditaiy district and villago officers ( wuttundars ). 
These men in a body forsook the prince iq>on the appearance 
of the Proclamation, and claimed the fulfilment of its 
promises. We have been compelled to substitute our own 
administrative machinery m their room, while we yet 
continue to pay them the emoluments of their wvttww, amount- 
ing to the very large sum we have pointed out. The circum- 
stances under which Mr. Elphmstone’s Proclamation was issued, 
make the annual recurrence of this charge, we think, more 
properly an imperial than local liability. When that manifesto 
waft issued, the power of Bajee Rao the Peishwa, was yet 
unbroken ; while its assurances and the reputation of our 
Government for scrupulous adherence to its engagements, were 
the most |K>werfUl causes which contributed to his ruin. 
It is hard to say whether the Mahrattas or our own Goy£ $umont 
attached more importance to the appearance of fund lauifes- 
to. It waft carefully timed upon the fall of Saf^ra, up to 
which date the pursuit of the Peishwa had been ^rodueti^ i 
nothing imp ortant, if we except the moral effect of holdii» 0 1 
him up tt» a fugitive to the eyes of the country. The repulse at 
Kifkee and the stand of the Grenadiers at Korygaom, were all 
the successes of the campaign ; and the historian of the war(Grant 
Duff) distinctly affirms that in the various skirmishes which 
ensued, no advantageous result had been gained by either 
party. The truth is, we fought Bajee Rao first with the Procla- 
mation and then with the Sattara family, which most oppor- 
tunely fell into our hands some ten days after its appearance. 
The assurances Of the Proclamation, and the reinstatement of the 
Rs$*h of Sattara, ruined th* Peishwa, 

Now under these cnmimstanoes it is not fair, we think, to 
ftmbay to tee& lability of the local treasury, 

ft is put of the pried paid by the RffipJre for the overthrow of 
a rale that hAd bebom* A totiM te it* own rafctfeeteand fell of 
danger tduurselvea. TW Mane jwedama^ it will be observed, 
guaranteed the mam or rent free lands of the Deccan to their 


Contribution 1 to Imperial Treasury... £10,052,000 

The only items we have deducted from the civil charges m 
this case are £2,894,000, the aggregate amount paid during the 
period under the head of 44 treaty assignments and £650,000 
interest on service fluids ; both charges purely imperial m their 
nature. The accounts of the Punjub aud of the Central Pro-, 
vinooB for the same period, are respectively as follows — 

Pimjab A ccounts 1861 - 1869 . 

Land Revenue £16,180,498 

Public Works (local) JLT* 1 38 ••00 

Civil Charges £ 9,476,000 

Leas charges properly 

Imperial ...£ 960,000 

£ 8,616,000 

£13,663,000 


Contribution to Imperial Treaflury £ 1,627,498 


Central Provinces 1861-69 

Land Revenue £ 4,290,000 

Publio Works (local) £ 2,289,000 

Civil Charges £ 4,284,000 

Less charges properly 

Imperial £ 720,000 

„ £ 3,564,000 

£ 6,803,000 


Drawn from I mpenal TretWtoif ... . £ 1,513,000 


We have striven to make these accounts up with the strictest 
impartiality. Burmah, owing to its capitation tax and the heavy 
export duty upon rice, we have excluded from the comparison, 
Pending also a more exhaustive treatment of the Bombay ac 
counts, we think it best to exclude them also. The accounts ot 
the other provinces are comparatively simple, aud observe 
what they reveal. The Central Provinces eonbUmU nothing what 
ever to the Imperial Treasury, but make a heavy draft thereon 
year by year : Bengal almost nothing, when we bear m mind it# 
natural resources and its jx>pulation; the Punjab a very small 
amount in comparison with what it ought to pay , while Madras 
the North West Provinces, and Oudh , between them, keep the 
empire solvent. In one view, the case stand thus. ; — 


PoftultUtw. 

Bengal „ . .38, 000,000 

Fttmab 17*600,000 

Madras! !!!!“!“!!!! jl.OOO.OOO 
N. W Provisoes... 30, 000)000 
Cental Provinces. 9,100,000 

It is impossible that figures should more clearly shew the 
ruinous mistake that has been made in the Central Frovtoeos; a 
mistake, moreover, which we have pledged ourselves not to change 
for 30 yean* to come. Had the finances of the country been de- 
centralized ten years ago, the impossibility of such a settlement 
would have been seen even by Bit Richard Temple himself. 


Contribution 
in 8 y«rtr#. 

Per ktfttL* 

£ 

t. d. 

5,184,000 


1,527,000 

1-9 

4,827,000 

13-4 

10,062,060 

7-8 

14,026,000 

1<M> 

1,608,000 

(deficit) 
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IMniCAX nSiSCB-DK'ES'numiTIOS. 

*“ * * ' i * * ' ' 

i f*^\ 1 *' ''^V 1 v ’ 4 ^ * , 

Tm rational income 4 tb* U«*tedN6t*to w detoed mainly 
fW» tr«m#ouiro&ieL^ — (Ifl^) f **«a$ 

upon property, manu&cturte, and raw produce, tie whole of the 
letter being classed together under thename of Internal Revenue. 
The estimated income to the fiscal year ending 80th June next, 
ia B6$fi00fi00 dollars, made up in the following way : — 


On stoma 

Internal Revenue 
Land Bales ... 
Miscellanea ... 


185.000. 000 dollars. 

175.000. 000 „ 

6,000,000 „ 

28,000,000 „ 


The follow mg official statement in detail of the Inform^ 
Mowme of the year, with its equivalents in pounds sterling — for 
which we are indebted to the Economist — is of special interest to 
us in India, on grounds whioh we shall point out presently : — 


It will be seen that 50 per cent, of this vast sum of <£34,000,000 
is derived from spirits, tobacco, and fermented liquors, or what 
we oall excise duties Now Indian dnaucieis declare it impos- 
sible to obtain a revenue here from tobacco at all, although it is 
in almost universal consumption by the people. It cannot be 
taxed, we are told, because it grows at every man’s door. It 
grows in the very same way in America, and yet they do con- 
trive somehow or other to obtain there a revenue of nearly 
£6,000,000 a year from it. Again, we find the American excise 
upon spirits and fermented liquors producing between eleven 
and twelve millions sterling a year, while our own abkarree 
levied upon a population four times as numerous (and including 
the excise on Opium) yields little more than £2,000,000 sterling. 
And yet wo ate all agreed that to tax opium, tobacco, and spirits 
up to the highest productive limit, ia required by sound 
economy and good morality. The American Government ob- 
tains an income of £17,000,000 sterling a year from its 
excise upon these three articles from a people 38,000,000 in 
number, while we in India get but £2,000,000 from a population 
four times as numerous. That our abkarree revenue admits of 
almost indefinite increase, we entertain no doubt whatever, the 
consumption of opium, or spirits, being all but universal in many 

parts of the country* 

Of the remaining £16,000,000 of this Internal Revenue of 
America, £3,000,000 were obtained from stamps, and £7,000,00^ 


Sht <*' wjch autto, ^ 

out befojw, taxes that are 

country am marked out, by ihp t iMry #jmr 

nature, aud should be treated eeeaih. ^he ' 

import and export duties of the eountiy, and sunk «w**r should 
bo the exciM duties upon opium, salt, 'fifcWW 

federalize, or decentralize, our finance* ttpw It American 

model we believe with ease, and with nothing 
to the country. The key to the 1 American f whkh is 

simplicity itself, ' may be found tn Section* VTU* WUd % ofthe 
Constitution, and Article X. of the arifembnWaite thereto* We 
shall do a public service, we believe, by producing them in cur 
columns for the study of our financiers. 0 ' 

The sections or such part of them rather aa it is necessary 
to quote here are as follows : — 

Section VITL— Gongreas shall have powers 

I.— To lay and collect taxes, duties, impests, and excise*, Ui pay the 
debts and provide for the common defence and general welfare of 
the United States ; but all Mies, imposts and er vises shall bo 
uniform throughout the United States, 

We have here a very simple but comprehensive and oxadt 
statement of the purposes for which the Imperial Government 
exists at Washington and our own at Calcutta— (1st) w to pay the 
debts •• and (2nd) “ to provide for the common defence and 
general (as opposed to local) welfare of the States." The pur- 
poses for which the Imperial Government exists lieing the 
common defence and general welfare, it follows, as a logical 
I sequence andjUBt requirement, that the taxes levied for the 
attainment of these purposes shall be i( uniform throughout the 
country The Section proceeds to detail with precision, the 
obligations which fall upon the Imperial Government, under 
the general terms used in the preamble we have quoted. 
Having defined the obligations and powers of the Imperial 
Executive with the utmost simplicity and exactness, the inde- 
pendent powers of the several States are defined negatively with 
a skill which it is impossible to admire too much. The Con- 
stitution was adopted m 1787, and in 1791 Congress, m their 
first session, proposed and ratified certain amendments, the 
practical skill of which was probably never surpassed The 
tenth amendment was this — 

Artiole X.— The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people. 

We have here again the hand of a master workman, No 
attempt js made jealously to define the powers conferred upon 
the local Governments. It is the local States whioh confer 
power upon the Imperial Government ; and all they have not 
conferred, they am to be uuderstood to have retained. We 
have hero the natural order of thing* a* opposed to the 
interested devices of power ; and the result of all is— the United 
States. Everything belongs to the local power* except that 
which had been conferred upon the Imperial Government for the 
common defence and welfare of all. The Constitution defines with 
utmost exactness the responsibilities of the Supreme Govern- 
ment and confers full powers upon it for their discharge and then 
declares all else to be of purely local obligation. Now, what 
we want in India is decentralization of this order. It will be as 
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dols. 

£ 

per cent. | 

Spirits 

55,691,599 

10,189,960 

80*00 

Tobacco , 

81.350,707, 

6,747,629 

16*92 

fermented Uqnors 

8,819,186 

1,158,506 

3*41 

Banks and bankers. . . 

4,419,911 

810,317 

2*38 

Gross receipt* 

6,894,799 

1,264,046 

3*72 1 

Sales 

8,887.39* 

1,620,188 

4*77 

Special taxes not ^ 
otherwise enu- > 

9,6804)60 

1,763,842 

519 

merated ) 

Income 

87,775,878 

0,925,676 

20 ‘39 

Legacies 

1,672,582 

806,640 

*90 

Successions «... 

1,419,242 

260,216 

•76 

Hilliard table, car- “J 
riages, plate, and > 

907,442 

166,886 

48 

watches ) 

Passports 

22,756 

4,172 

•01 

Gas ...... 

2,318,417 

424,126 

1-24 

Other Bonroes. 

728,105 

133,486 

*89 

Penalties, Ac 

827,904 

151,781 

*44 

Stamps 

16,544,043 

8,083,074 

8*93 ! 




— — 



185,235,867 

33,969,909 

10000 


From an Income Tax of one shilling in the pound. So hateful, 
however, is the Income Tax found to lie, that all parties have 
determined to abolish it, and It will be materially reduced in 
the budget of the present year, as a step to its final abandon- 
ment. The admirers of this tax will thus be deprived at last 
of their stock illustration Of its success. The American Income 
Tax does not descend iso low as the English one, „ while the 
attempt to levy it in a country like this, where them are no 
assessable inoomes to taxj will we trust if one© abandoned never 
be repeated* * 

We have frequentlyetated oar belief that our finouoa admin- 
isfcrationshoull be weart upon the America model By the Qm* 
stitution of the United States, Congress is empowered to toy 


well perhaps for us to shew with more ftilness the model we pro- 
pose for imitation. 

The powers and prerogatives conferred by the Constitution 
of the United States upon the Imperial Legislature at Wash, 
ington, and the powers reserved by the 1 CoitoitUtion to the 
local States, are, we say, worthy of careful study in India, whom 
the great problem of decentralisation ha* to be worked out by 
oumelves. We approach the qnes%n ih wfar toy 

different tooumsUnees from those in which tb* Qp^fpition of 
the United State* wasfram®£ 

by the people upon to he 

created for the common defence and general weHto of the 
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to 

attW)llmgm»* we believe to 
,. , „ ffc/jrf tit* Smwaw Council; 
# v #t 4 p!W 4«tfre fc> be relieved of 
‘• , "i iM9rf9eir to have been imposed 

_ „ _. ,m PW «“<* »»l»de it in the 

dte^WM-' eC;W <pt SfWflf duties. In these circumstances, 
tlm one of priori Mtem*P«hip, end it may 

lie to ffrits at* valuable conclusions if we can define 
Wp. tbe puitfoses for which an Imperial Executive 

reajfly e*ists in tudia. The most ardent believer in decentrali- 
sation will hardly, we think, go the length of Mr. Bright’s 
reccnnmendation that We should abolish the Governor-General 
altogether, and divide the country into a dozen independent 
Sfttrapht 8 (OWpingb^t common superior in the Secretary of 

State. We believe it to be necessary that the Imperial 
Government should be absolute within the sphere of its own 
proper responsibilities j and those responsibilities seem to us to be 
«U but indentical with those of the Imperial Legislature at Wash- 
ington, By Section VIII, of the Constitution of the States, its 
powers are declared to be as follows 
Congress shall have power— 



1. — To lay and collect taxes, duties, Imposts and excises, to pay 

the debt and provide for the common defence and general wel- 
fare of the United States ; but alt duties, imposts, and excises 
shall be uniform throughout the United States s 

2, — To borrow money on the credit of the United States : 

8, — To regelate commerce w^th foreign nations, and among the 
several States, and Vrith the Indian tribes ; 

4. — To establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform 
laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United 
States 1 

8. — To coin money, regulate the value thereof and of foreign coin, 

and fix the standard of weights and measures : 

8*— To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting tho securities 
end current com of Ibe United States,: 

7*— To establish post-offices and poat-roads , 

g,, — To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by securing 
for limited times, to authors and inventors the exclusive right 
to their respective writings and discoveries ■ 

9. — To consUtuto tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court : 

10. — To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the 

high seas, and offences against the law of nations 

11. — To declare wax, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make 

rules concerning captures on land and water : 

12. — To raise and support armies ; but no appropriation of money 

to that Use shall be for a longer term than two years : 

18 — To provide and maintain a navy ; 

14— To make rules for the Government and regulation of the land 
and naval forces : 

18.— To provide for Calling forth the militia to execute the laws of 
* the Union, suppress raeurrection, and repel invasions : 

16— To provide for organising, arming and disciplining militia, 
and for governing such part of them as may be employed in 
fbo services of the United States, reserving to the States re. 
atibbtivdly the appointment of the officers, and the authority 
of training the militia according to the discipline prescribed by 
the Congress : 

17 — To exercise exclusive legislation to all cases whafooever over 
such dis'.ria (pot exceeding tenmilez square) as may by ces- 
sion of particular States, and the acceptance of Congress, He- 
jjpme the Ml dftfke United Government of the States, and to 
exercise like authority o<er all places purchased by the consent 
6t t he legislature of the State id which the same shall bo, 
for the erection of forts, ndagosmee, arsenals, dockyards and 
other needful buildings, and : 


_. P make all laws which MU be necessary and proper for car- 
* Wbte toto execution the forgoing powers, and all other now- 
-vested by this Constitution in the. Government of the 
United States, tor in any department or officer thereof. 

Section IP 0 % fi^fno ArjM© farther defines the powers of 
the ImpriW by m? Unfits which it assigns to those 
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enter into any agreemoot or totopkM with mothm Stafe, or 
with nforekn pefttr, or engage fe wer, n»toMWrtwU* few* 
ed or m such imminent danger as will not admit of delay. 

To the Constitution , thus originally foamed, a yjgjr striking 
addition was made* by the first Congress assembled under it* 
This addition consists of certain provisions known as tho 
Amendments ratified by the States on the 11th pf December 
1781, <$ which the two necessary to be quoted for opr purpose 
are as follows : — 

Article IX — The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights 
Shall not be construed to deny or disparage others 
retained by the people. r 

Article X.— The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to tho States are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people. 

N<*w it seems to us, that a careful study of these provisions 
would help u« much in India to a solutipn of the geest politi- 
cal problem we baye to work out. Let ns try to agree 
ampngst ourselves, and to come to an understanding with the 
Supreme Government, as to what ana the proper powers and pre- 
rogatives of the Supreme Executive. We dopbt if will 

be found any wade diversity of opinion at bottom, *2 to wh^t 
they really are. The absolute control pf 4raiy and 
Marine, the Mint, the Post Office, the Imperial lines of Rad- 
way and Telegraph, relations with the Natyve States and with 
the Homo and Foreign Governments, the right to all existing 
taxes of uniform incidence in the country, and to impose 
further taxes if necessary under the sapm conditions will proba- 
bly exhaust the list. The freedom of the provinces means also 
the freedom of the Imperial Government to discharge its own 
proper Imperial duties. 

mmmmmmympeQ 

DECE^RAL12^TI0N IN A FORGOTTEN LIGHT. 


Mr. Bright’ s proposal of 1888 was that instead of a Governor 1 
General and an Indian Empire we should have neither the one nor 
the other, but. so many independent presidencies perfectly equal in 
rank and power. He would treat each Presidency os if it were 
the only portiou of India 1>elonguig to us. Its finance, its 
taxation, its justice, and its Police Departments, as well as its 
Public Works and Military Departments would be treat edprecise- 
ly as if it were a State having no connection whatever with 
any other port of India. Instead of an Indian Empire, Mt 
Bright would have so many separate dependencies of t he^€rown f 
each in direct correspondence with the Secretary of State for 
India. The advantages which he thinks would spring from this 
revolution appear to resolve themselves into— (1st) the l*>- 
bef that the independence Of the province^ would lead to “ a 
constant rivalry for good” between them, and tl at (2nd) We should 
have no Governor so great that they could not control him m 
England u You would have in every Presidency a constant 
“ rivalry for good. The Governor of Madras, when his term of 
“ office expired, would be delighted to show that the people of 
“ that Presidency were contented, that the whole Presidency was 
advancing in civilization, that roads and all manner of paeful 
“ public works wore extending, that industry was becoming 
“ more and more a habit of the people, and that the experts and 
“ imports were constantly increasing, The Governors of Bom- 
“ bay and the rest of the Presidencies would be animated by the 
“ same spirit, and so you would have all over India) as I have 
“ said, rivalry for good ; you would have placed a check on that 
“ malignant spirit of ambition Which has worked so much evil; 
“ you would have no Governor so great that you could not con. 
M tr^, him, mute who might make war When he pleased ; war and 
“anne^Otion would be greatly checked, if not entirely, prays at 
u ed j t ftUd I do id my conaodenea believe you would have laid tho 
‘‘fom^on for a better and mots permanent term of govern- 



“ nwnt for India than bM«vsr obtained »ince it oma under the 
4i ti i l ti of Bngiacd, * ,j - ■ • ■ 

Mr. which he j apposed 

woald ftha^f tmiifrr thriseat ofEmplre tain India to Lawton, 
B^ prop66^^rouM EmpW; H would 

simplytransfer its seat from Calcutta to London. But if there 
it one question upon which we aro better agreed than another, 
it is probably this, that India to be wisely governed must be 
governed in India itsetf, and not in England The less inter- 
ference we have from England, the better. We go all lengths 
with Mr. Bright in Ms denunciation of the evils of the present 
centralized system; we differ only as to the remedy, which we 
hold to be federation, not independence. The Empire must 
still exist, and its seat still be here, and not in London. 
What must cease is the attempt of the Imperial Government 
to engross and to discharge What am purely local responsibilities, 
and can only be discharged by local administrations. The 
service which Mr. Bright has rendered is that he hoe made the 
oontinuanos ef the present system impossible by his vigorous 
exposure of its absurdity. “Has it ever happened before” 
he says, “ that any one man governed twenty nations, speaking 
“ twenty different languages, and bound them together in one 
M great and compact Empire ? Look at the making of the laws for 
“ twenty nations speaking twenty languages. Look at the regula- 
tions of the police for twenty nations speaking twenty lan- 
“guages. Look at the question of public works as it affects 
“ twenty nations speaking twenty languages, where there is no 
“ municipal power and no combinations of any kind such as 
“ facilitate the construction of public works in this country. 

“ Inevitably all those duties that devolve on every good govem- 
41 merit must be neglected by the Governor-General of India, 

“ however wise, capable, and honest he may be in the perform - 
“ anoe of his duties, because the duties laid upon him are 
“ such as no man now living, or who ever lived, ean or could 
“ properly sustain.” 

Every one feels that reply to this statement is impossible. It 
only remains that we agree as to the remedy. The remedy which 
Mr. Bright proposes is that of breaking the Empire up into 
half a dozen distinct and'separate States, completely independent 
of each other, and simply owning a common allegiance to a 
power distant half the globe from us. The remedy is proposed 
in forgetfulness of half the conditions of our existence here. 
His passionate conception of the reform needed in one direction, 
has blinded him to the necessity of our simultaneously moving 
in another and opposite one. The Empire ha* yet to be organiz- 
ed in it* Imperial character and functions. We are strangely 
slow to understand that, whether we will or no, we are the 
paramount Power in India, and that duties and respon- 
sibilities devolve upon us as such, of which we cannot 
divest ourselves if we would. To adopt Mr. Bright’s proposal 
would be deliberately to abdicate and refuse the position which 
the course of events has thrust upon us, and from which we can 
retire only by abandoning the country to anarchy and 
chaos, Whether we open our eyes to it or not, the so-called 
Native States of India have already become integral parts of 
the Qtieen’s Empire of India. Conceal the fact from him in any 
convenient way we like, it is useless to do so from ourselves 
that even the Nizam has passed from the position of an 
independent prince into that of a feudatory of the Empire, and 
that whatever we may have desired or intended, his independence 
as a ruler is limited by responsibilities which belong to us and ’ 
of which we cannot divest ourselves. Without forcing the 
development of things, we are bound to recognize their tendency 
▲ few months ago, we put into Lord Mayo’s mouth words which 
embodied what pur own convictions upon the subject have 
long been. We made Lord Mayo say j— 

“ As Her Mejest/s representative for a few years in this 
“ land, I feel how hopeless it is, overladen and burdened os 
<c I am, that I should be anything to the people of our own 
“ provinces, or to the Native princes of India than a mere 
“ name, and possibly a wrong-doer where I mean ond hope to 

do right. Would it not be enough that we should under- 
“take to do hem in OrifanxtU for the ltasgrim:ti*ihtt£ '-fin ^ 


fbr theUnfted States f 1 VimperiaT 
** . Qoyernmei^ '■ 

“Wo asym|^hi)ring,whole, 

4 otfwbfeh W own pn>vto»and th*^ 

* members,** yet lies whdfly feef tm 

u OH but in rebellion at our ||pfr fyg&i 

“ affairs, while the Native ftt«ta W ofcwS;; 

“ thies of the empire altogether, 

“ beloved Queen, .but the gra*p laid upon the 
u Gentlemen, the Native princeis''^€"ln^^i» 

“ ed, but in a higher and nobler sense thsn thrii of mi& J feme. 

“ Do we not antedate the time when good. 

<4 jsarily uniform in detail, but marked by heaHhy ; of* 

^independent growth— shall prevail allpwerthe country, the 
*\ Native princes emulating our own govemnumts in oSbrtefer the 

* happiness of the people ? How grand is the future wtudhthk 
“ prospect opens, but to realize it how plainly is itindispensable 
“ that freedom should be given to all. Freedom in the first plaoe, 

“ to ourselves to do our own proper imperial work ; freedom in the 
“ second to every local government to discharge its own reapon- 
“ sibilities, without interference from ourselves.* 

The policy shadowed forth in this passage expresses a higher 
and truer statesmanship, we believe, than Mr. Bright's re me dy. 
We see what Mr. Bright does not see— that an Empire 
already exists here, and while Mr. Bright would break it iri 
pieces, we would bind its members more closely together, 
giving them, however, the complete liberty for which he pleads. 
The revolution to be accomplished is two-fold— (1) to divest 
the Supreme Government of powers improperly assumed by 
it ; (2) to invest it with those responsibilities of empire 
which, as Paramount Power, devolve upon it, and which it is 
reluctant to assume. Take in illustration, the late deplora- 
ble famine in the Native States of Rajpootana. , Every part of the 
Empire looked to us, and rightly looked to us, to save the 
famine-atricken tract from the last extremity of death. Instead of 
accepting the responsibility, and discharging it, and setting aside 
the Native Executive altogether if necessary, we allowed a million 
of people to perish whom we might undoubtedly have saved alive r 
and whom it was our duty to save alive. In all this agitation 
for decentralization, there is at present complete oversight of 
the fact that it is as much demanded in the interests of the 
Empire which yet has to be created, as of the Provvtum which 
demand to be set free. 

BURMAH WASTE LAND RULES, 

To the Editor of the “ Indian Economists 

Sir,— I regret to find that Burmah never finds a word said 
for it in your columns. You will confer an everlasting blessing 
on this country, if you will endeavour to help Burmah out of 
the difficulties which will surely show themselves hereafter, 

50 years hence perhaps, owing to the laud settlement system 
ana the deplored introduction of Lord Canning’s rules for the 
grants of waste lauds in to the province. Let me deal with the 
last subject first. 

Would you believe, although we have had the province but 
18 years, we have been granting away valuable fends of tho 
country to speculators free for «4, 32,16, and 8 years. 30,000 acres 
round Rangoon alone ore gone. The people ask, and ask natu- 
rally, what has become of the Queen’s Proclamation, and is 
Lorn Canning’s promise a myth! The Queen told the people 
she would not interfere with their peculiar ancient rights. Loid 
Canning said those rights should be scrupulously regarded and 
not ignored. Have we kept faith with the people 9 Have vm. 
carried out the wishes of our Queen and her reproeentanvar 
No, we have not. We aro fast depriving tho inhabitant of 
their rights ; that portion of the inhabitants too who chiefly 
assist in swelling the revenue of this beautiful country, while wo 
aro filling the pockets of speculators, at the cost of the people, 
with money collected from them, by tysM&cal oimrite, for 

g racing ground, firewood, and even the thalch used to cover their 
ttte hoines. The Queen and, her representative gav* . 
clear mandates : but the influence of a few grasping kmcu- 
lators has upset their well considered and juifc orders. 
The lands of the country,'' undevelopridHayo, arid unknown to 
more than thmfeurfchs of the dXtoSS^jiMe Bpmah 
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made fliO fieffiise t6 make them now 

“ fast******* toroagk pri- 

pounds willbe demanded as oom- 
i have not been spent 
I pr»y you to use your power 
,^ r M into the bands of speculators 
■^ipipwf wtt*?"* !KJ® wOwrunwQt of British fiunn&h 
its reaonroea, where will it look for help? It 
thejieople from us, by invasion of their au- 
4 \ Uefyved by the people, guaranteed by the 

by the local Government. What right have 

wete.graht away the lands of the country for 04 years to any 
body r Waste lands indeed 1 The cultivator went formerly to 
what We tee pleased to tern waste lands, for the supply of all his 
bbmwhoMwte ; firewood, wild vegetables, and fruits ; water, 
thatch, house materials, Ac. They have been guaranteed as his 
property by the Queen, but now an exacting speculator has ob- 
tained in many places the whole of this waste land by the mere 
asking, and charges the people for these commodities. It makes 
•one mad to think that officers ocruld. so recklessly give away the 
property of others, with on amount of nonchalance, which, were it 
not for the injury it causes to the people, would be laugh- 
able. A stroke of the pen in favor of fhendly applicants, 
and awtty pass the guaranteed rights of the people for ever ' 
Mr. Editor, I know this country well, and I knew the former 
-Chief Commissioner to some extent ; he knew the people ; would 
that he were here now to rectify wrongs they are subjected to 
Many officers high in the Commission have, it seems to mo, 
strange views about the lights of the people to the land. Let Lord 
Mayo satisfy himself as to the working of these grants, mRangoon 
particularly ; but do not let him be influenced by the rejiortN of 
the officers who granted away the lands in tho first instance, or 
by reports of an apologetic nature, they may send m. I will not 
occupy more of your space by commenting on the settle- 
ment system. As you remark in your article as to Bengal, m 
your paper of the 10th October, the people do not want the new 
settlements ; but when, as suggested for this country, a village 
settlement is proposed, and, strange to sav, reported favorably on 
by some officers, you will not bo surprised to hear that the people 
are strongly opposed to it ; and where village settlements have 
been made, it has not been with the willing concurrence of every 
member of the community. Common sense should tell one that 
such a system, where one man’s pocket' is affected by the dilatori- 
ness of nis neighbour, could never be received favourably. 

I believe there is now a settlement officer in Rangoon who 
shews some respect for the rights of the people, knows the 
disaffection caused by the introduction of the village system, 
and has matured a plan which will be acceptable to the 
cultivators, Trusting I have not occupied too muoh of your 
space. — I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Burmah, Nov. 1870. An Englishman. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


lx was our sincere and strong desire that the budget statement 
would be such as to permit us to speak in its praise — but it is 
impossible. Sir Richard Temple has lost the finest opportunity 
Minister ever had of earning the reputation of a statesman. With 
the House of Commons in Committee upon the great subject lie 
was handling, he stands up in the Council with a long stiing of 
figures in his hands, and without touching— literally without 
touching*-** single great principle of finance, or glancing at a 
single economic fact in the condition of the country, tells off 
hiskecount with the complacent assurance of a butler hand- 
ImWMs accounts to his master in the belief that the totals 
tevPfP^ right. Sir Richard Temple is in tho wrong place 
altogether. It is clear that he would make an admirable assist- 
ant to the finance Minister, to relieve him of the drudgery 
Of the Wnrk fimfc hate about is fit to be finance Minister him- 
#el£» as one of the clerks in bis office* tp memory of the fact 
that o Committee of the House of Commons is at this moment 
reviewing thawhel* conduct of Indian finance since the Mu- 
tiny, tbit firing ft totes put forward by the Minister as 
H w experitioii nothing but laugh- 

ter. Joihe awe of €co««y let -Sir Bichard get into some 

^60 ridiculous. Let 

ttte jteBte W* ten. 1 fitfhtes m all right then 


mr 

+ l ^^y!ff pi li | i l m m 

waShtelt,iW tears kps tea* no peculation so fte as w« can eee, 
SirRkflmrtf^ s^ythlngtothelart pie. 

We suggest that asm tearir competent member of Council 
should give sn exposition of Government views upon the subject 
when the budget comes on ter debate the Finance Minister 
simply humiliates us all. * 


Take in illustration of our complaint against the budget, 
the economic fact that there seems to be a total stoppage of 
bullion imports into the country The Whole amount delivered 
for coinage at the Mints during the six months ending filet 
December last was— 

CSkutta, Mint. . . . By Government . . . . As. 1,1s, COO 
« Merchant* „ 7,88,4)00 

- r „ m soi ooo 

Bombay Mint..,. By Oovemmwit .... Ba. IMfm ' ’ * 

„ Merchant* „ #0,000 

— „ 7.«M#0 

Total.... 18,58,000 

Or about ,£160,000, where for 20 years past it has been 
millions. But a flow of bullion iuto India is the normal condi- 
tion of things, and its suspension unnatural, and when prolong- 
ed, indicative of mortal sickness in the country. Our eco- 
nomic condition ia such that normally we ought to import, 
year by year, a fourth of the total bullion yield of the world. 
The matter is of the gravest possible importance, and would fill 
the Finance Minister with alarm if he saw its significance. 

We remember very well Lord Mayo's able exposition of thq 
economic condition of Ireland in the House of Commons a few 
years ago, and we want an exposition of the same order now 
concerning India in presence of this Committee of enquiry — 
allowing how the measures, changes, reforms, trade, legislation, 
and wars of the last ten years have affected us— and what the 
condition of our times suggests and requires. 



The Madras Railway has been completed to Raichore. The 
first train entered the Raichore station on the 25th ultimo. 
The Bombay line is to be ready by the 1st April, when there will 
bo through communication between Madras and the Western 
Capitol, with the exception of the passage of the Kiwtna, to 
bridge which will take three years. 


A home journal says, that “the decentralising Resolution bears 
u evidence of being an honestly conceived arrangement.” 

We think so too, and are surprised at the amount of carping 
with which the measure has been received. When we remember 
how slow men are to divest themselves of power, and with what 
spaciousness the determination not to yield it is defended. 
Lord Mayo’s Government deserves, it seems to us, nothing but 
commendation for a resolution which, in the eyes of two4hirds 
of our contemporaries, is merely one of those u gifts of the gods” 
of which it is necessary to beware. The spirit in which the 
Resolution was conceived has been misread. 


A correspondent writes to us from the Punjab “ If you wish 
to increase the laud revenue in a really peroeptible way, take up os 
a subject to be perpetually brought before the public and driven 
into Government the fact that the best, cheapest, and quickest 
way in which production can be increased is by irrigation* It 
is not by periodical revisions of short settlements in a country 
where holdings average 4 acres to a tenant, and say 16 acres to 
a proprietor, and famines are constantly recurring that we can 
hope greatly to increase the income of the State from land ; but 
afford facilities for enhancing production by irrigation, and (I say 
advisedly) we oan double the revenue in 10 years. It is this 
that we should not leave undone. What we need is a complete 
separation of the Executive from all judicial duties, that our 
office** may be always about, mixing with the people and arrang- 
ing the concern® of the great jiao, and finding out how the 
State landlord may improve the country and strengthen the 
adnmntecatiom At feet wears to have the latter. There is aoem- 
mRteeww sitting here to carry this out. As regards the first 
littfe ia being done. What enormous expenditure I What little 
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ft ' *rt s tog f U rtle, wesuppoIgS, that th6 MM of thdGhsh balances 
shouldentail upon us the usual amount Pf ignorotit criticism 
Upon this subject wherever they are unusually high. It is 
hnmiliating however to find a journal like the Times of India 
discoursing upon the subject as follows:—- 

•• There is one fact, which alone will suffice to sweep away any and 
all. sophistical pices Sir Richard Temple may have put forward. in 
defence of bis mischievous fiscal polioy— that is, the position of the 
cash bsal&xrees. These were estimated at the dose of the year 
1860-70 at £13,644»850; it now appears there was at that time 
£640,000 more, in the State till ; and now they are estimated aa 
likely to Stand at £16,012,360 on the last of this month. Here we 
have a gain of nearly 24 mill ions sterling, a fact which condemns 
the Kayo-Temple levy as nnoolled for, and oppressive — at once a 
political blunder and a mischievous financial step.” 

The Caah balances have no more to do with the budget; than 
tin* o£ft account of a private firm with its profit and loss account 
df hfte year. We should have supposed that this fact was upon a 
level with tho capacity of a school-boy. 

We have reoeived a long letter from Dr. Blaney in reply to 
a somewhat sharp notioe in our last issue of the belief of 
the Bombay community that they cannot afford themselves 
a supply of pure water. Dr. Blaney invites us to enter upon 
a discussion concerning the existing water supply of the place 
compared with that of other cities, the death-rate of the island, 
its conservancy, its water-rates, and other mat ters of local in- 
terest that could not possibly be treated in these columns, and 
of which the discussion would be endless with a man of Dr. 
Blaney v s temper. He must be content, so far as we are concerned 
with the statement that we look upon any man who advises the 
community that their apathy upon this subject deserves any- 
thing but severe reprobation as justly open to every word 
of the strictures which have so much offended him. It is 
matter of notoriety that the existing water supply of Bombay is 
precarious in so far as Veil at* is concerned, anil a sure source of 
disease in So far as it depends upon the local tanks and wells. 
We regard both facts as out of the region of discussion, and 
when Dr. Blaney appeals to the death-rate of the island in 
question of either, bur answer must be very short. Neither Dr. 
Blaney nor any one else knows, either what (a) the normal death- 
rate, or (6) what the actual death-rate of the islnnd really is, 
and to aigue upon his data would he sheer waste of time. 

The Supreme Government is really guilty of elaborate trifling 
with the Question of Public W orks expenditure from loans. From 
the official statement which we give elsewheie, it will be 
seen that the total expenditure upon reproductive works during 
the current yenr, provided by loan, amounts to tho majmi- 
fioent sum of £ 1 ,182,000 : — ^ 

Irrigation Works £ 809,800 

State Railways „ 393,600 

This is the total outlay of the year throughout the Em- 
pire, while we have » cbu»a of writers amongst us who are inces- 


Works, although for the last five years it has professed to be fully 
convinced of the wisdom end necessity of the course urged upon 
it at. first and for some years, by ourselves alone, but now by 
almost the whole press of both countries. Tho land belongs to 
the Ccmmcn wealth ; and because it docs so, we should do. as 
every wise landlord with an improveable estate doea, borrow 
money for its improvement on the most favourable terms we 
can, and look to the increase of the rental to justify and 
return the ex]Miiditi.re. It is i r.w five y< ars since the 
Supreme Government formally admitted the wisdom of this 
course, While no profound is its conviction, that it h&s boirowed 
in the interval just £2,260, i*M> in giving expression thereto, 
and has spent about half that amount. a 

A lave Treasury return shews that down to the 1st of April 
last, the following annua of money had keen mended on foc&£* 
cations si home, under the Act of 1B8C, end Subeequants Acts of 
Parliament 
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Now although this outlay hat bheta nprnm ^§fiM 
06Hld hardly be regarded as burdensome ^ 

try like England, the whole of it has heed 
calculated at 3} per cent, interest, terminable Ji v "S^8 Si 
rAnd yet in India we ore compelled to htffifl tiM m^efy . ^ foft 
cations and barracks to house the troops for a qenfafry to coi 
but our railways and telegraphs andreproduorivewOi^ ofaU ldfi 


I out of taxes. The deadly character of the. error ' Arises from $e 
foot that the groat want of the country is capital for the promo- 
tion of private industry. And we think it sound MAtoam^hlp 
in these circumstanoes to take money from the pokaeta of the 
people, where it is worth l5or 20per cent, for investment in forti- 
fications and barracks, while the Capitalists of England are offering^ 


has screwed up his courage to borrow £2,000,000, while It ought 
to be twenty if we had but the engineers and the skill to spend 
it aright. 

The Pioneer appears to hold the some view of the Income 
tax as ourselves. Writing before the budget statement, dor 
contemporary Bays : — 

“ There are good points even in the Income-tax. It is on 
“attempt at making a class contribute to the expenses of the 
14 empire whioh all other effort® of taxation have failed to reach. 
“ Provided, therefore, tho poor are altogether exempted from its 
“ incidence, and the more affluent mulcted only in the degree 
“demanded by the clearly-proved exigencies of an equilibrium, 
“ we are prepared to speak with deoency and moderation even of 
“ a protracted income-tax.” 

Our own opinion is very similar. The tax, if confined to the 
wealthy, might be fairly regarded, we think, as a sort of equiva- 
lent paid by the rich to the salt-tax paid by the poor ; and the 
one should be no more onerous than the other. What the 
salt-taxis to the poor, the Income-tax Bhould be to the rich. 
For some such reason, no doubt, it is that Government proposes 
to retain the tax ; and but for the universal opposition to it, we 
think we should say wisely proposes to retain it. It is however 
a very grave matter when once the will of tho people has been 
folly ascertained, for a Government to go deliberately coun- 
ter to it. The political loss is greater in such a case tnan the 
financial gain. Now the expression of public opinion throughout 
India has been so clear and unmistakeable ana, wo are sorry to 
add, so hostile, that were we in Lord Mayo’s room, we think wd 
should let the tax go altogether. Whether the people are right 
or wrong, the tax good or bad, would cease to be the question 
with us, and we should bow to the popular wish. No Government 
can properly assume a dictatorship of affairs but under necessity. 
The whole art of Government is the leading public inclination 
The attempt to force the public will, is justifiable only in the lost 
resort, when the commonwealth is in danger. 44 The people,” says 
Mr. Burke, 44 may be deceived in their choice of on ohj-mt, bat I 
“ can ntnrrr'y e*' arrive any choir* they can make tu be so miscl famous 
“ as the tixiiTri.ai tf tn y / vtwi» force capable of resisting it." 
The question seems to us to have passed out of the rojj.on of 
finance, into that of the higher statesmanship. Because of the 
attitude of the people, we lose more than we gain by retaining 
the tax. 

w The Supreme Government, * the TV? wa-qj SJndia — “ or 

•’“dy* ffihttfcver name w may designate the central, imperial 
“financial authority— tuts, if uot 4 domains/ certain revenues* 
“which are distinctly its own, in trust for all Ind&yjiir- 
M respective of the claims of the provinces within 
44 they may happen to be raised. The chief of theMP are 
11 Customs, Salt, and Opium- But ra revanche, the "local 
44 Governments have on the.r side the most obvious claim to the 
“ land revenue^ as the inalienable 4 appanage’ of the jirovmces in 
“ which it is raised. It jus because of desperate efforts to elude the 
44 acknowledgment, and evade the application of these two leading 
44 principles of federal finance, that the December Reschitiatt 

44 threatens to become Anch a fin&o.* 

Now we object, and we think fairly, to . oar bantlings 
being adopted in this Way, by a journal ^wW^ pwffiasM 
the existenoe of tfatfr parent while living upon his , te^si r Thee4 
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to ttodusw 
f xttfctliewid by 
. , .ir/.Wiog r©6ogtm- 
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, .J are tuft properly Ct prin- 

fly practical obnolusiCriB tweed upon the 
UA d t /»Mjeri«Z incidenoe belong to tho 
r j and taxes or Local incidence to the local 
'taxes which are uniform in their weight 
belong, we say, to the Imperial Treasury : 
weight and that cannot be equalized, 

__ taJ^ tO the local treasury. We liave 

shewp elsewhere, at length, how this principle it is that 
6ofttr6fc* American finance, and the suggestion that it 
sEoiSd be adopted for*our guidance in India ia not, we beg to 
odthmdfi property until its source has been acknowledged 
by 6itr contemporary. 

The some journal is greatly alarmed, we see, lest the 
“eteoobibisfcft” whose spirit, we art? told, 41 was legitimately stirred 
i{ up Against the waste of land revenue in Bengal and the Central 
u Provinces, oh^ld persuade the Bombay Government” that tho 
“land of that Presidenoy is not half taxed.” These u eeono- 
aahlts ,, disregard it seems, 44 certain off-sets which are too palpable 
to need repetition.” But after all, 44 the main argument against 
* them is one of public policy which cannot be overlooked by a 
u Government which wants to set its house in order upon a sound 
14 basis." It is not clear whether it is the house or the fur- 
niture that has to be set upon its legs ; but we suppose it 
is the house, as the writer proceeds to warn us that 
“to strain the main foundation of our financial system 
“ to the verge of failure, or even serious fluctuation, 
“would be national ruin." Prom this jungle of tangled 
metaphor, the meaning— or what we presume to be the 
meaning— at last emerges in the following shape : — 44 As 
44 regards self-interest, the ryot now compares his present state 
“ with that under the former raj ; but if our policy of light but 
41 certain pressure on the land shall now be reversed, his points of 
“ comparison will be the existing rates with those newly introduc- 
“ ed. Then to which side will the balance of his Contentment 
41 with British rule incline ?” 

It is impossible to do more than guess at the meaning, but it 
seems to be that an enhancement of the land tax will make the 
ryot leas contented than he now is, and that Oii.stm.e:, 4 
ly public policy teaches^us to keep both the assessms !.+ a;. : 
ryot as they arc. We breathe freely once more, and are glad to be 
assured that this is tho main argument against the doctrines of 
the “economists.” Let us not holloa however, until we are out of 
the wood. There is another argument, it seems, of great weight ; 
44 and that is that in case of the prolonged crisis of an English 
44 war, and ruin to trade, the land is really at present the only 
41 remedy for a temporary and severe emergency. In such a 
44 crifliB we cannot attempt new courses in vague hope of their 
41 leading to secure havens. But now it would be most oulp- 
44 able not to carry on that unpleasant, but necessary work of in- 
44 Auction and of splitting tip tho one resource into many (not- 
withstanding that the many are mainly failures), in order 
44 that the many may be reconstructed into 4 the one’ on a more 
11 solid and firm basis. We have never sounded the depths of 
14 India.*' taxation, nor followed its eddies and byways.” 

We are fairly gravelled at last. We suppose there is 
a meaning, but it is too deep for the 44 economists.” The 
columns of unintelligible writing with which the Times of India 
afflicts its readers is one of the Most curious phenomena of 
the Indian press. The Bombay assessments will have to be 
doubled and trebled as the leases fall in, if the Presidency is to 
pay its way. 


THE NEW DEPARTMENT. 

STATE VIEWS. 


General Principles laid down by the Governor- General in 
Cornett, 

■ : ft.. 1 , • (, ' 

L Foa many generations to oOme, the progress of India in wealth 
and in civ il isation , must depend on her progress in agriculture. Agri- 
cultural products Constitute the- most important port of our ex- 
ports ; and the future development of Indian commerce will mainly 
depend c m improvement to the quantity and quality of existing agri- 
orijtural staple, or on the. mtroductfomof new products as materials 
for manufactures, and fer use in the industrial arts. -. 

H ’ Speaking generally, it cannot be denied that Indian ogrioul- 
ttpfe is in a primitve and backward condition, and the Government 
ttKa not dona for Ha improvement ail that it might have done. 

- .HI. /'fxperienoe in all parts of t&s civilised world shows that 
there ia no oraobh of industry in whioh the effects produced by the 


are, vtxm certain per 


wre remarkable. When 
- . , „ *t to. bear upon I ndian 

. wm be as gt^at OS they have bheri in Eurebri- 

, , Mm which in England are performed by a good lead, 
lord foil fii India, ina. great rooasuw r npgn the Government. The, 
only Indian landlord who can command the requisite knowledge and 
capital fbr the i mpr o vement of the land fit the State. There is perhaps 
no ouunrry :r. din world whioh the State has so immediate and 
diovrt an imcrm in mica questions. The land revenue, which yields 
twenty millions of our annual income, is derived from that portion 
of the rent whioh belongs to the State, and not to individual propria, 
tors. 

V. Every measure which can be taken for the improvement of 
the land, immediately enhances the value of the property of the 
State, and adds io the public resources without the imposition of any 
fresh burden on any class of the community. 

VI. The means of obtaining pjrricuhimif insfnc’ inn in India are rib 
better now than they were fifteen years ago In almost all civilised 
countries, in which the form of Government is centralised, the efforts 
of the people are aided by the co-operation of a Rtate TV', tar ment < f 
Agriculture, which works in part directly through i*.* i.«*n agency, 
and in pare through agriculrurel and other societies. The work ihn* 
is performed by the great agricultural societies of Europe must 
be performed in India by the Government, or not at all. 

Endorsement of time views by H. M's Secretary of State. 

The relations in wUcli fisc Govt, nsii inif «-ianri» to owners and oc- 
copiers of land >n 1 v.ciia vt ttlu.geihor p4 culm!*, uud however that rela- 
tion may be described, it is certain that, with the exception of the 
permanently-settled provinces of Bengal, the Government has a direct 
and immediate interest in the improvement of agriculture which in 
possessed by no Government in Europe. 

The work of the Bepmtmmt a* contemplated by the Governor 
General in Council, 

I. Supervision of the advances of public money (luccavee) for 
works in the construction of which the assistance of the Government 
may properly be given to the owners and occupiers of land such 6s 

(1.) — Wells and other works for the storage, supply, or distribu- 
tion of water for agricultural purposes, and the prepara, 
tiem of land for irrigation *, 

12.1 —Drainage ; 

(3.1 — The reclaiming of land from rivers ; 

(4.V — The protection of land from ffioodH s 

(6,) — The reclaiming, clearing, and enclosing of waste lands for 
agricultural purposes j 

(6.) — The clearing of land from stones or other obstacles to culti- 
vation. 

II. The periodical collection and publication of agricultural statis- 
tics to whioh little attention has hitherto been paid : the knowledge 
derived from such statistics must form one of the main foundations 
of measures of iinprcAciiiciit . 

III. Thu administration of the forests. The forests have hitherto 
been placed under our Public Works Department. In the absence 
of any special branch of the administration to supervise the improve- 
ment and development of tho vegetable productions of the country, 
the formation of a special Agricultural Department would provide 
the most suitable means of controlling the forest administration. 

IV- The fisheries of India. This is a subject which has hitherto 
been little cared for, but which appears likely to prove of consider- 
able economic importance. 

V. Encouragement to the growth of industries suitable to Uu 
people and natural resources of the country. 

VI. The establishment of a system of industrial education. Th- * 
preparation of popular treatises in the languages of the country on i» 
diisrrinl subject m. and their dissemination among the artkan classes 

VII. QucBi.iv.-ns of ooznmotcial taxation, the statistics of trader, 
both external and internal ; the development of manufacturing 
industry j the law of patents ; the mineral resources of the country j 
questions relating to the ccnsne and to emigration ; tuidall other 
kindred subjects connected with the developmeut of tb© material 
resources of India. 

VIII. The improvement of the breeds Of horses and cattle, and 
of other domestic animals. Measures for pre*. toning iind h Me rating 
the destructive murrains which so frequently occur in the country. 

DC. The impreremcTii of Indian cotton, by careful arid prolonged 
experimental cultivation, iniprovomenf of other Indian fibres, for 
which a very Inruo deninud mighf lie •■stablished in the markets of 
Europe. Toe cereals of this country , and by the careftil introduction 
and continued use of selected seed of a superior character, also the 
oil seeds, the pulses, and other products. 

X. The management of the Salt Department arid Inland Customs 
Departments, and hereafter, of some of the other sources of income 
whioh are technically called “ separate revenue, M may fall naturally 
and properly within the province of the now oflioe which we suppose 
to constitute. 

It is in the branches of the separate revet me tbat an iAtolKgriiL 
and active ndxninist ration by tho Imperial Government might pro- 
bably, lead fo great improvements in the income of the U- ip 

only the Central Government that can readily ohtuin a knowledge of 
tic various bjhUizuh under which the revenue is raised in r lie dif- 
ferent pnnrinces cf fho Empire, arid cari apply the experimaoe of one 
prevlnooto the imprcvcmtiiiL of the systems of training to others. 

Views of JET. M’s Secretary of State- 
reaiKms for including the land revenue in the same depart- 
ment with agriculture appear to be conclusive. 
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(k.) The of ter tho improvement of agricul- 

ture tenet in the last most be meiiily toft to the eollectow of 
districts* atofll there is on ether agency spread over oil India* *h»°» 
is of attends $ to the matter. . rvy , 

W The Forest Dtipartteoat, now under the Public Works 
Secretary, would, of course, farm pert of the propoicd branch oi too 
administration, an a’ so all measures for the development of the mine- 
ral r&sonroes of India, and of the fisheries, to which considerable 
attention has re ■eutl.yboea paid. 

(&) I am, generally, of opinion that thi subjects mentioned m tho 
despatch will tell naturally within the purview of tho department 
proposed to be formed, 

(e.) Some few, however, such as the u law of patents/’ and ^ques- 
tions relating to the census and to emigration/’ seem to me to have 
no direct or immediate connexion with tho general business of the 
department, and had better probably remain with those departments 
which they are now attached. 

(f.) U may seem that the regulation of the trade of India so far 
as the Government is concerned, has little to do with the agricultural 
branch of the department. But it must be remembered that the 
trade of India is dependent on its exports, and that the exports must 
in the present and probably long future state of things in that country 
be provided from its agricultural products. 

On a consideration of all the circumstances, I am disposed to 
think that the Customs revenue should be placed under tho control of 
the department 

(p.) In regard to the minor branches of the miscellaneous revenue 
(abk&reo, stamps, and income tat), they involve few administrative 
consderaitons, and require little more than the due collection of 
amounts fixed by the law. Their supervision might, as it seems to 
me, be left either with the Finance Department where it now lies, or be 
transferred to the proposed department, as consi delation of con- 
venience might suggest, 


Tito Department as proposed by the Governor General in Council 

I. The formation of a separate department of the Government for 
the care of these great interests ought no longer to be delayed, — 
a department that would take oognizance of all matters affecting 
the improvement and development of the agricultural resources of 
the country. 

II. We propose to constitute a Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce as a separate branch of tho Home Department, and to 
plaoe it under the supervision of a specially qualified officer, to be 
called Direotor General of the Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce. 

III. It is clear to us that tho Departments of Agriculture and 
Commerce should b© placed under a common head ; and the time may 
oome in which it will be found desirable to constitute fpr this pur- 
pose au entirely* separate department with a separate Secretariat, 
For the present, however, we think that a more economical arrange- 
ment may be adopted to moot the immediate requirements of the 
case. This arrangement will involve the necessity of makiug certain 
modifications in the existing organisation of the Home and Financial 
Departments. 

Endorsement by H. We Secretary of State. 

I. I am prepared to express my conourrenoe with the views ex - 
pressed by your Lordship in Council, so far as regards the formation 
of a special department to be charged with the duties mentionod in 
your despatch, but I am unable to give more than a provisional sanc- 
tion to the arrangement in the shape in whioh it is presented to me. 

II, The proposed department should be designated the “ Depart, 
ment of Revenue, Agriculture, and Commerce.” 


SILK. 


Will) SILK YIELDED IN THE AKYAB DISTRICT. 

A gri-Horticultwral Society's Proceedings, Calcutta, 23 rd 
January 1871 . 

Bead the following letter from the Deputy Commissioner of 
JLky&h, relative to a species of silk-worm recently discovered in 
that district 

# I send by post te your address a parcel containing a specimen 
in spirits, or afcilk-worra lately discovered in the western portion 
of this district in the vicinity of the Mayoo River : as also some 
cocoons and some specimens of the leaves of a plant on which 
the worms were found feeding. Masara mentaoea, a myrsina- 
oeous shrub not unfrequent in the foreste of Eastern Bengal, and 
throughout the Malayan peninsula. 

“ As ter as I can ascertain at present, the worm is of the 
species found in Assam, and described as Phcdrna Cynthia; 
but X shall feel greatly obliged if you will identify the species and 
let me know what it is. 

“ The manager of the Poundaubgun tea-estate, who discovered 
the silk-worm in a wild state, has not given very ifeuch informa- 
tion about it. He, however, states that the tree on which it was 
found was a low shrub, the nates of whioh he could pot ascertain. 
I have been unable to discover any name ter the shrub from tho 
Bengalees who life in the vicinity of the plaoe where the worth 
was discovered. 

41 The oOoocute wore tend on the tree h in the jungfe. 
Thsooooenado not appear to have been gathered by the people, 
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th «ty use. The silk-worm 5 
as such hut 
\ have beeni i 

j in the . . . . 

u Two of the worms reached ^ - 4 -- * 

voraciously on the leaves of the 
hut refused to touch the leaves of the cagtar mt-i 
Christi,) whioh are eagerly eaten by some I ryr ^ 

i 4 Mulberry leaves were not available, and ! tea j r 
Mile to state whether the worm would eattteaite . 
known, there are not any mulberry trees in 
place where the silk- worms were found.” 

The Secretary mentioned he had sent 
caterpillar to Captain Hutton, who had 
him with the following remarks regarding tiL_ . , 

“Your caterpillar and the two cocoons from M&jMand, Be* 
puty Commissioner of Akyab, oarne safe^te hand. They belong 
neither to Attacus CyntMa, nor to Attaem Miami, hut a species 
of Atlas of which we have two, one the common -dlfcte 

found here at Cachar and elsewhere, and the other at Darjeeling 
known as Attaem Edwardsi. The worms of the first teed on 
Merberis Asiatica, and on Falmnma Insignie, and une of two 
other forest trees ; the food of the other appears yet* to be un- 
known. To which of these species your specimens belong, 
cannot be fullv determined until the mdths oome Out next 
summer ; but from the small size of the cocoon as compared 
with that of Attacus atlas, from the colour of the silk, and from 
a certain indefinable something about the larva, I incline to the 
opinion that the species is Attorns Edivardsi, or a new species. 
The cocoons appear to me to be identical with those sent 
lately from Cachar by Mr. C\ Brownlow, which l also suspect 
to be Attacus Edrtvardsii unless, indeed, the small size is to be 
attributed to insufficient feeding in the house, although the 
cocoons seem »o well formed, and so full of silk, that this seems 
improbable. The moment the moth appears I will let you 
know the species/’ 


SERICULTURE IN BENGAL. 

The Secretary submitted the following remarks, from Cap- 
tain Hutton, in reference to the observations of Mr, DeCris- 
toferia, which were road at the last meeting : — 

u In the proceedings of the Society of the 20th December 1870 , 
appeared a letter from Mr. G. DoCriwtoferis complaining of my 
having, as he alleges, made some remarks reflecting upon him. 

u Mr. DeCristofens must permit me to deny the soft impeach- 
ment, and to assure him that no reflection whatever was intend- 
ed ; but as a faithful recorder of facts relating to sericulture, 
I was bound to point out for the benefit of others the errors 
into whioh Mr. DeCristofens had apparmtly fallen. 

“ It was not for me to auess that the gentleman alluded to 
the Centigrade and not trie Fahrenheit thermometer, so that 
the alleged reflection arose altogether out of his careless manner 
of expressing himself 

“ I repeat however pro bono publico, that the system adopted by 
the Natives of Bengal and their imitators for preserving the eggs 
of animals is about the worst that could have been devised, since 
the circulation of pure free air around the eggs is as essential for the 
well-being of the future insect as for the well-being of man him- 
self, and this is simply a sober fact and wo r witticism * whatever ; 
if Mr. DeCristoferi* cannot recognise this truth, he will never 
become a thriving senculturist. Bound sanitary principles are 
as essential to the preservation of insect health as to man him- 
self, and this is all! intended to point out. 

u As to improving the polyvoltine species now under domes* 
tioation in Bengal, it will be perfectly Impossible so long as the 
present system of cultivation is persevered in, for they receive 
not only poor feeding, but all attention to cleanliness and free 
ventilation is totally disregarded. Even the climate is inimical, 
for the worms cannot be reared upop the trees in the Open air as 
nature intended they should be, and as X have done at Mus* 
soorie with the alleged annual B. factor, and the polyvoUhne B. 
sMsnsis. Eggs of the latter transmitted to Bengal as soon as 
deposited, would now reaoh their destination previous to hatch* 
ine, and obviate the necessity of establishing a silk term in Ben- 
gal where the same method cannot he pursued. 

* In conclusion, I beg leave to express my regret that my re- 
marks should have given offenoe to Mr. DeCmrtoferis, to whom 
I wish every success.” 


MIHEBAl RESOU RCES. 

0041, ASX) OOLB is Nnou.' 

Ths following letter from fit. Hunter to Dr. Orr #t Bvngslore 
bee been pieced «t our disposal 
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trot seal, and & tbs ttktenfds wSob thqssbso writ. 
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ftvee«rtchJorik& 
efeiaite is black 
_Johforite aJmoet 
i'm'ffltobhi* quartz and a 

„ *egrain8,or crystals which 

I hjrti iM start* fiwmAhe Australian gold-fielda. 

white ; yours is bluish grey and green 
/garipfwil^r-.qy ehlorite. The strata which you have sent 
alottg tr|th Ij^^jt^are alBo vety good day iron-stone conglome- 
rate* c^I)Oiti«Addiiig stone ;<this is often mistaken for a latent*, 
but it 'to a tnifc transition conglomerate, very rich both in iron 
and m#bhesX . I have H in seven or eight of our British coal 
senes from Ne^nastie^ SU^Shrddiire, Comport, Midlothian, Fife, 
Lanarkshire and Renfrewshire ; you have also sent along with 
your specimens of coal, black-hand iron, with a vein of quartz. 
Fibrous black haeomtii# which resemble a piece of black petri- 
fied wood and portions decaying trap-rock*, all of which are 
favorable. The coal is very poor shaly stuff, but very like what 
I have seen as* a first thin outcrop. It burns feehlv , and emits 
a bituminous smell, but does uot actually catoh tin-/ It Mmouid 
ere away at a full red beat and leaves a very bulky ash. It is 
in very thin strata, Apparently not more than £ an inch to three- 
fourths of an inch in tliickrieiMaivl much discolored with the de- 
oaying green chlorite earth, It is also in very small pieces, but 
this is so far favorable as it is not likely to have been thrown 
there with all the accompanying haematite conglomerates 
and bawd iron as these are never exported with coal, though 
I have seen an occasional lump of iron-stone thrown out of coal 
bags on the beach. The coal you have sent, however, is poorer 
than any of those lately received from Colonel Haig from the 
Tal river, and the Godavery, or the coal from Chauda and the 
Nerbudda. To determine first, if it occurs m situ* ovCr any large 
surface, I would recommend you to apply to the Mysore Go- 
vernment for sanctum to dig one or two holes at distances of 
twenty or thirty feet from the hole where this was thrown out, 
and let the coolies dig deeper to see if there are not frequent 
repetitions of the same strata, for true coai never occurs but in 
extensive beds, and the first few seamS are seldom worth work- 
ing* If yen find any more seams I will come up at once. To 
enable u» to determine the , value of the chlorite earth, I wish 
you would order one ton of it to be sent to the School of Arts. 
I will get it washed and the gold tested by the Professor of 
Chemistry, Dr. Percy in London, and Dr. Arober in Edinburgh 
will be delighted to hear of your discoveries, and if you send me 
a basket full more of the rough stones already sent, I will get 
you the true coal : ■ 1 . ; ‘ - f : : and Scotland in exchange, 

as they are promised already. You should also send us the 
lime-stones and sand-stones or slates of the vicinity. They are 
important.” 
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THE MANIU SALT MINES. 

We have taken some little trouble to ascertain the real 
facts connected with the temporary closure of the Mandi salt 
.mines, and are glad to find that for once, the action of the Go- 
vernment does not, as we are at present informed, appear to have 
been so injudicious as it seemed at first sight to be. 

It appears that long ago the Punjab Government foresaw that 
these Mandi mines might at some future period interfere seriously 
with the sale of salt from British mines, and they therefore, in 
concluding tho treaty to which the present Ityjah owes the 
I>OBsesHinn of his principality, inserted a evpuVio". -ii,| » :.. 

themselves from time to time In regulate ' 1 ■ v ■ .1 ■■ 

iu such manner as they might think projwr. 

The sales at t he time being very limited, and the duty in our 
own provinces comparatively light, no action was taken on this 
stipulation, hut tut time went on and and good order re- 

place.! the \\i Mvky of the latter portion of the Sikh rule, mul- 
iq living fat. 1 ., lie* for trade and the increase of the duty 
on salt from British mines to Kb. 3 per maund, increased 
the temptatum to imjiort the duty-free Mandi salt, the sales 
of this latter went on increassng, until last year tho Govern- 
ment found that, whilst they were imposing a heavy income- 
tax to make, as was supimscd, both ends paeet, they were 
throwing away some 3 lakhs of Customs revenue, by allowing 
cheap Mandi salt that paid no" duty to displace within our 
territories fully a lakh of maunds ot salt that paid Govern- 
ment Us. 3 per maund. 

The questiofi tfoa rather a difficult one, because although under 
the treaty.tb© Government ndght have closed tlie mines at Mandi 
at onoe, they were very unwilnng to do this, for tho reason that 
the sale of this salt to the subjects of the Native State of Bi&i- 
hir, Ac., seemed a peafecfcty'le^fmate source of revenue, of which 
they wetfe anxious not to depnve tbe r^jah. They desired that 
he should make As muchjffoftt out. of the mines os possible, pro- 
vided thatno f©yfcMm . oTthk profit was derived from assisting 
British subjects to evade our euaiottas laws, and defraud the ex- 
■dbaquer. 

To put a eordtinroui^the State, waa, from the nature of the 
“ i imjpra«^<»bie^the expense of onyeuch line would have 


^ donate to the gain to be thereby 
mndh considanation it Ana decided as a prelimi- 
i torequrfcthe ftyah to double the selling price of the 
& ^ cf ^swere two-fctf^ the ftm ^oe, the 
> would greatly restrict the ' area, within our own 
territories m which this salt, which is very inferior in quality, 
could compete with our own duty-paid salt. In the second 

t »laco, out of the enhanced price so realised, one-fourth wan to 
w mode over to Government in (out compensation for the loss 
! that it would still sustain by even tho diminished import of 
Mandi salt into its territories, and to provide for the uiniuten- 
once of a trustworthy European customs officer at the 
mines, who should register exactly all sales. This latter 
was perhaps the most iinjiortiint step 111 tho new arrangements. 
It was undoubted that Government was losing at least 3 
lakhs a year by these mines, but it was in a high degree 
probable that the loss was much greater, and it was from 
! the first in landed that should the registers after a y ea r or 
: two’s experience show that the increase of price had not mate* 
i Hally diminished the export into British territory, farther and 
j more stringent measures to prevent this should be adopted. 

We heartily sympathize with the rajah should these measures 
lead to a reduction of hi* revenues, but we sympathize even more 
strongly with our own pockets, and we do not doubt that the 
Government jxmscHniug the right to do ho by treaty, were not 
ouly justified in taking, but bound to take some such measures 
in regard to the control of the mines, rh should prevent a waste 
of three lakhs of rupees or more yearly, which amount had of 
course to be made good by us in the snaps of income-tax. 

Every little helps, and we only wish the Bengal Government 
would act as promptly' as the Punjaub authorities. We under- 
stand that nearly three years ago it was officially pointed out 
to the Government of Bengal that they wore losing «ome lakhs 
of rupees net, by the illicit manufacture of salt iu Behar. A 
formal enquiry was made, elalioratc reports submitted and 
printed, and the thing admitted to be one that fold to be done, 
but to this day we 1>elieve tluit nothing further has been hoard 
of the matter, at any rate nothing has been done. 

To return to Mandi. The rajah not unnaturally raised 
objections. When a customs officer w,w- dopuud to the mines 
tho rajah found a pilgrimage to liurdwar necessary; the 
headmen in charge of the mines declared themselves unable 
without the rajah’s permission to sell salt at the new rates. 
Buyers came in crowds, quite ready to purchase at these rates, 
but the managers of the mines would not sell an ounce, they had 
no orders from the rajah they said, so the mines were closed. 
This was the old native plan of closing the shop as an expres- 
sion of dissatisfaction. 

However, a couple of months went by, the rajah found his re* 
sidence at Hurd war tedious and returned to hie capital. S hortly 
afterwards taking a reasonable view of the circumstances of the 
case, issued the necessary instructions and re-oponed the mines. 

At first of course trade may be expected to be very slack, but 
it is not believed that in the long run the rajah’s revenue will 
suffer. In the first place, even though the sales diminish, the 
price will be higher ; in the second place, with a responsible 
European officer on the spot to check all sales, the whole price 
will now go into the rajah’s treasury, instead of one-half there- 
of being, as heretofore, absorbed by subordinates of various 
grades . — Delhi Gazette* 

CULTIVATION OF OPIUM IN CHINA. 


The following memorandum on the Hubj ■,*: of ■»!>' r.n. rviVi h 
tion in China has been prepared in the Fiiium .u I'-p.i: : ■ 

and is published in the Gazette of India of February 25, by order 
of the Governor-General in Council : — 

The recent remarkable extension of opium cultivationrin China 
has attracted much attention at the hands both of the Govern- 
ment of India and of the merchants in China interested in the 
opium trade. A large number of papers bearing ou tin subject 
were printed in a collection made in the Financial Dehart mi-m 
in 1870, and from these and a few other papers the information 
embodied in this memorandum is collected. - 

1,— Early Nqfices. 

From the fact that the Chinese having in their language no 
specific word for opium call it “ to," that is “earth” or “dirt," 
it has been argued that it is not indigenous to their country ; 
but it should be noticed that the Consul at Canton quotes a 
Chinese word signifying the poppy plant from which the Chinese 
now manufacture it. 

The earliest notice of opium recorded in the papers is quoted 
in the 1869 Trade Report from Hankow. It is there aaia that 
opium is noticed in a history of Yunnan (tho south-western pro** 
vino* of China), written in 1736, as being one of the products of 
Yungchang, a district of that province. It is stated also that a 
hundred years later, in 1836, a memorial was presented to the 
Imperial Government praying it to suppress the cultivation of 
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opium. Thi wmoml had special reference to Ymimi, and it 
alleged that the yearly produce amounted to several thousand 
cheats. - - ■ . to" 

At that time the cultivation does notappcar to hare extended 
beyond Yunnan. Szechuan is the province next toYunnan on the 
north, aud it seems to be generally Agreed that it was to it 
tjhat the cultivation reached next after Yunnan. The extension 
must have taken ulace between 1817, in which year there ie 
reason to boisen- there was no cultivation in Szechuan, and 1840 
when, accord me to information recorded by a Mr. Gutulaff in 
1848, ir was Hiliiyateil in no very' large quantities in Szechuen. 
About the eame time also it appears to have spread into Kwangs 
and Kweichow, the two provinces immediately adjacent to Yun- 
nan and Szechuen 

II.— From 1848 till 1868. 

The information recorded in 1848 Stated above, does not re- 
present native opium in these provinces as being exceedingly 
abundant. The Imperial Government was then thoroughly 
opposed to it, and the local Government and the Mandarins had 
to W propitiated with bribes, and sometimes apparently did not 
consent even upon receiving bribes. The popular feeling was 
also opposed t.o it, and a man Who had fields of opium not unfre- 
quently had them ravaged by the populace. 

Certain delegatee, deputed in 1869 by the Shanghai Chamber of 
Commerce to make enquiries about opium cultivation, state in 
their rcqwrt that, ten years ago, natives say that in Szechuen all 
the opium grown was grown m small patches only in an amateur 
way, as a penalty of death was attached to its regular cultivation ! 
but this * ten years ago/* it is plain from the rest of the corre- 
spondence, should be interpreted as more nearly twenty, for by 
18^9 the cultivation was much moro extensive than to be merely 
small patches, A provincial Governor, writing in 1 860 or 
1861. stated that all the opium consumed in Conau and Shensi, 
^hich are away to the north of Szechuen, and are both large 
provinces, was the product of Yum inn and Szechuen. 

A very great increase of cultivation, therefore, must have 
taken place in these two provinces between 1848 and 1859, and 
this is specifically stated by the Consul at Canton in 1861. And 
concurrently with this increase of cultivation, probably indeed 
as the cause of it, there was a very great improvement in the 
quality. 

The opium which about 1850 had come from these provinces 
to Canton is described as “ coarse and fetid 0 and therefore very 
little used, and the reports of 1848, quoted above, say it requires 
to be mixed with Indian opium to be* saleable. On the other 
hand in 1861, though still inferior to Indian opium, it was to a 
considerable extent consumed separately, and two samples which 
the Board of Revenue obtained were equal to Bengal opium. As 
the Canton Consul writes : — “ The flavour is not relished by habi- 
tual smokers, among whom a prejudice against it further exists 
on the score of health. Yet its comparative cheapness recom- 
mends it to the lower classes and more especially to the rising 
generation of smokers.” Its price was then half that of foreign, 
and u as regards the peculiar properties of the drug, an ounce of 
foreign is considered by smokers equal to two ounces of the 
native article.” 

The Chinese had, in fact, stolen a march upon India; for 
about 1861 tlm high price of opium, and the growing taste for it, 
induced them to send persons to India to procure the poppy 
seed, and to learn the mode of manufacture. From that time 
poppy cultivation received an impetus in Yunnan and in Kansu, 
and probably, though it is not so stated, in Szechuen which lies 
between these two. 

At this time, 1859-60, it would appear that the opium produc- 
ed in these western provinces of China supplied in full the local 
consumption. The produce of Szechuen and Yunnan was 
about 5,i. »00 chests per annum, and of this half was consumed 
within tin* prminoe itself, ana half was sent to Ohunsta (P) and 
to Shensi. 

HankflWis the port in China which is nearest to these opium- 
producing provinces, and it is said that in 1860, while tho foreign 
drug was not imported there at all, 2,000 chests of tho native 
produce were brought, port of it to be consumed there, and part 
of it to be exported vaitw'ird. 

In that year. I860, th.* cultivation reached a maximum, and it 
now began to fall oil. The following change took place in the 
imports at Hankow : — ■ 

Year. Native drug. Foreign drug. 

1660 .,... 2,000 0 

1,100 250 

u.- W MQO 

500 1,485 

and the or^wri of native drug in 1868 was only 48 chests. 

The cause of this change was two-fold. First, it was owing to 
ihe moi^ oonjpjefco opening of Hankow as a port. Foreign opium 
was admitted bn better terms than it was before, anatheUne 
Which separated -the country consuming native, from the ooufc- 
tiry wmefiminf ^ foreign, pyodnoe 'was driven bade. In .the second 
place, there was a tm decrease in the cultivation. Rebel 
were marching about iw^devaetating YtmtiaaiUj I other fctovinOM . 


and, in (Bs^ohueu a new governor had come, one LdOj ^Qm* 
tanpt'Wid'ffn opposed to wm&mm 

d^iomtrict it totov-’ /to/, to- -^vj 

Gf the state of the trade in natiw epmih .SAV&tiMMs ^ ha$e 

pvea. ■■ to k . 

From, Canton, which is not vqry for reeaqyed mm > to 
erbdncing provinces, and is therefore a 

I iifftcuHy to reach it. we haw? the * 1 
quantity disposed of was os Mows : - ' . J ?y u 1 ' 

1 Yunnan opium 

Kweichow ,, dpO , - ijl t , 

Szechuen „ ... «D0 w 

Kwangtung „ W ^ 

Szechuc:.. .' is agreed on all liands, had much more produce 
J.an K'-veiJtow, out its export was apparently towards 
Hankow and the northern provinces, so that at Canton 
there was a larger import from Kweichow than there was from 
Szechuen. Kwangtung is the province in which Canton itself is 
situated, and cultivation spread into it in 1861, seed being 
brought from Yunnan. The climate, however, is bad, and the 
produce was not very large. Notwithstanding this large import 
of opium, 1,500 chests, it is stated that no influence was percep- 
tible on the market for foreign opium. The increase in consump- 
tion throughout the region drawing itb supplies fron Canton was 
sufficient to counteract the evil effect of the competition of native 
opium. 

At Shanghai also native opium had made its appearance. Five 
hundred chests had been disposed of there, having been mostly 
brought all ihe way from Szechuen, but the supply produced no 
perceptible effect in the demand for the foreign drug. The opium 
was inferior in quality and used onlv by the poorest people. 

Near Amoy a little cultivation had begum and was spreading; 
it had sent 50 chests to Amoy in 1860, ana these had increased 
to 600 in 1863. 

At none of the other ports was there any considerable con- 
sumption of native opium ; but there appeared to be some in 
the interior. Some native marts north of Chefoo were stated 
to largely consume native opium. A little was cultivated near 
Kiukiaug and consumed where it was cultivated, not being 
brought iom.uke: ; i. uuaii quantity, 12 chests, were brought 
to C'hinkiaiv »k* -< ■ ■ ;ti to the interior. 

From Siuui.T.a. u wa> stnUnl that cultivation had recently com- 
menced si- K viang; ung a-* above stated) and also in Chekiang, 
within which province Shanghai is, but only in the parts of it, 
remote from official observation. Enough, however, was culti- 
vated to displace about 20 chests per month of foreign opium 
sent from Niugpo into the interior. 

In 1804, then, the general position of matters was this. The 
whole of Western China, containing the provinces of Yunnan, 
Szechuen, Kweichow, Kansu, Shensi, had within 15 years become 
opium-producing regions. They produced apparently quite 
enough opium for their own consumption, and we do not JcpQ W 
that any foreign opium ever found its way there, but the 
circumstances are such that the mere absence of knowledge 
proves little. However, we know that in 1821 the cost of im- 
porting foreign opium into Szechuen was so groat that opium 
was there worth twice its weight in silver, and we know Umt 
the very high price about J b61 drove the Chinese to set about 
cultivating for themselves. We know that, the quantity of 


by Yunnan and Szechuen .opium. These fact* render it likely 
that in 1864-05 there was almost no foreign opium imported 
into Szechuen and the other provinces ; and as probably there 
was very little before, the effect, 40 far os regards them, was 
i that peopl e who before consumed no opium of any sort t*ow 
1 took to native opium. 

" ^Although the extent of country is very large over which native 
opium thus came into use, the effect- upon the demand for foreign 
opium generally would thus be very limited. 

A* must have l keen about this time that Jung .BoL&doarV 
exposition mentioned in those papers took place. He marched 
into iChina taking with him 200 chests of opium which he $)> 
paoteS to sell in Western China, but he found no one would, tow 
them, land he was Anally obliged to bring them bock- The peo- 
ple hjA become accustomed to the native drug, and no foreign 
drugs mould be received in the market at aH 
The line of provinces next to ttoe westexn one^Hdna^Hupe, 


Hounaai we have not mnchinfonnatioo about ; we mm$ tmm 


dor own dfcpktm entering them, bttt we pan trace tfoaAi 
passing tlftrough them. Kwangtung to the 
vortf thewtesrara proririoee, 

for^Utaeli; but iteobk? oonsumption ,fo 
and the natfive opium has aa yet only met the incrarafl? 
tion, and haUnot at oil temfod to ouat 
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r ttMiam foreign o pa lor 
V wbifch also posees much 
i interim* to m- 
> unanimous opinion, pro- 
a opium. 

lII.—AJUr 1804. 

'WifflM W ixIforxaAtioii winch we haveafter this date (1864) 
ijo position of matters in 1868 and 1869, but in some 
. itlfemioe is made to events that had occurred between 
i wd Sates. 

The Tk^Toy of Szechuen, who had done so much to oppose 
native cultivation, died in April 1867. For a si 


i short time before 
that event, either hi® prohibition had become less weighty, or 
the people had beoome more obstinate, for cultivation n&d al- 
Wmy for a. year or t^been slightly incre rising ; but when he 
the Cultivation at one bound regained its^ former dimen- 
sions. Cultivation had also upcoinmcuced in Yunnan, where it 
tad previously been interrupted only by the disturbed state of 
the province. Yunnan had now set up practicidly it> an inde- 
pendent kingdom under a Mahomedau governor. 

Mr. Cooper, who travelled in Western China about 1868, stat- 
ed to the Board of Revenue that the cultivation of the poppy was 
almost universal in these two provinces, and covered, a« he esti- 
mated, an extent of 60,000 iutc.-.u figure which, as is plain from the 
other information, is a largo under istirrmU? This cultivation had 
all sprung up within five y ears. Sir R. Alcock also estimated in Fe- 
bruary 1 m 69 that two-thirds of Sztvhuo!!, and one- third of Yunnan, 
were under opium culti vat ion . The Hankow Chamber of Commerce 
wrote, in the beginning of 1809, that now the whole of Specimen, 
and one-third or Yunnan, wore under opium cultivation, ami 
they o\ jHiciod that . chests would l>e produced that year 
(April W the gather. i.:.' Mine), and that they would receive 2,000 
tor export co ward ;’ whereas in. the previous year they 
obtained only 142. Mr. Keswick, ft Chinese merchant 
(Jardine, Matheson & Co.), writes that the crop of 1867 
w.i- a luigr one, and that of 1868 was twice as large ; and 
, another merchant (D. Sassoon, Soiib, & Co.) writes 
in November 1809 that Szechuen is now thoroughly under opium 
cultivation, and that 3, 5(H) chests were produced in 1868, and 
the crop of 1809 was estimated to be fully 5,000 chests* The 
quantity grown in Yunnan appears to exceed that grown in 
Szeohuou ; the enquiries of the Shanghai delegates obtained this 
result, and in the Hankow Report for I860, the crop of Yunnan 
is estimated at 20,000 against Szechuen 0,000. The writer of 
the report, however, in sending in these figures, says that the 
Yunnan estimate of 20,000, and that of Kweichow 15,000, ap- 
pear to him to be excessive. 

Previously to this great extension of cultivation Yunnan and ; 
Szechuen were already independent of any supply of foreign opium, 
and a writer in tho K- / . / m in March 18T70, who seems to 
write with authority, sv - i hir .n these two provinces tho natives 
Will not look at Indian opium ; they have sufficient native 
opium, and think the Indian too strong. The Shanghai dele- 
gates also flay that, whereas Szechuen used to import opium 
from the other two provinces, Yunnan and Kweichow, it is now 
iuderxMident of them also. It is stated, however, in a letter from 
Kiukiang in 1868, December, that foreign opium was still con- 
sumed to Some small orient in Szechuen itself by people whose 
means enable them in disregard the difference or cost ; and at 
jftsmkow, tlir I'.qjh whi;:li tuwki.f the Indian opium destined for 
Saechueu, nt- well as for other places in Wes toni China, the 
nifeniandfor foreign Opium had up till 1807 continually risen 
though not so much of late years as before. 

A Hankow newspaper of about December 1808 sums up tho 
information thus: — 

a In Szechuen the opium found a genial soil ; the numerous 
rivers and great internal trade of the region procured for it a 
ready market, so that now Szechuen opium may bo said to 
supply the entire of the west of China, At Hankow, in com- 
parison with its other imports, that of opium is O'-rnparativMv 
iMgjttificant. Hankow, in fact, suin'ds upon the boundary lii.", 
•dividing the districts favouring the foreign from those which 
prefer the native article. There are e\cn' indicul ions that the 
uife df the Szechuen drug is spreading in eastern China.” 

This extract, compared wife other information, apj>ears to bo 
in emir only in giving undue importance to Szechuen opium as 

Tne’enqt^ries •of tho Shanghai delegates give a good idea of 
the trade ip Szechuen opituhT They say it Is chiefly In the cast- 
•ttMJMflt of the province that the cultivation is extending, and 
traftenoe huwm opium & fllpdc^Ied ihtp Hounan province, and 
i fepod dCsfl aliso asiar as CautmT^F^om other Szecnuen districts 
■ « iff kiqpqrteu hy Hankow and other marts to the Hounan pro* 
Wwj .dh' ttoli Yatarfia© and pn the coast. 

h, tfey oocuauxaed m larg^'qxiantrties by 
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of Btechuem and passes also, though not in 
Sw^uen mte Shensi, Shansi, anii 

Ooasul at Himkow xrmk»* the same stateu. cm as to the 

eastward flow of the Szechuen opium, but ii •» tvinojtod 
that he says, it k Szechuen, and not Yunnan "punn. that i s 
consumed in Shensi. This statement if* more likely' the correct 
one, for it will be observed that the Shanghai defogateH make 
the Yunnan opium reach Shensi through the producing districts 
of Szechuen ; it is unlikely, if this were the case, that Szeclmuu 
opium woukl not go also. ’■ 

The Consul at Canton, writing in 1869 of tho Yunnan opium, 
says that it is brought into the Kwangtung province, and 
estimates its inqx>rt at 75 chests a month, or 9t>0 a year. And 
the Consul ai. Hankow makes a statement of similar effect that 
nearly all the opium produced in Yunuan is in ibu; 

province, and Kweichow and Kwongtse, so tb ,■ V .■isui-! qiixara 
to supply the whole south- western quarter, of China, while the 
Szechuen spreads from the south-western quarter north-east- 
wank, and eastwards. 

The extent of the whole exportation of native opium may be 
judged of from the Quantity of it received in Shanghai alone, a 
place remote from trie producing districts and easily accessible 
to foreign opium. The Shanghai Courier of June 1809 says that 
huge parcels of native opium have been imported and offered, 
at a price much lower than Indian, aud the Messrs. Sassoon, 
Shanghai merchants, estimate the consumption of it at 6(H) 
chests per mouth. 

Much of thr quantity thus exported is intended for adultera- 
tion with the foreign drug. 

Rut during the past few years, not only has the exportation 
and consumption of Szechuen and Yunnan drug extended, hut 
cultivation has greatly increased also in other part s of Chino. 

Kwangtung did not afford a very favourable soil, and the 
cultivation there had not very much extended, but supplier were 
coming into it front Hounan in the north. 

In Hounan and Honnc opium was said to l>e grown over a 
very large area, though the Shanghai delegates did not consider 
the produce to be of any commercial importance, by which, it is 
presumed, they mean that it only creates and supplies a local 
demand. In foot, the Hankow Consul states that tho whole 
produce of Hounan is only 42 cheats arid Hoope. as we have seen, 
derives most of its opium from Szechuen. North of those two 
come Shensi and Honan, in the former of which there was 
already a considerable cultivation in 1864. There is still a 
largo area under opium in Shensi, but the produce is 
of inferior quality ; and as Shensi imports native opium to a 
considerable extent^ it is probably not vdry favourably circum- 
stanced for cultivation. In Honan, the growth of opium isA»ftid 
to bo steadily extending In Kiftngsi also the cultivation was in- 
creasing, the uouth-woM of the province being the principal 
cultivating area. Aud even in Chekiang, the very centre of the 
eastern cost of China, we are informed that the cultivation was 
r.ipldlv spivadihg. and the crop of 1809 exceeded by ope- half 
1 h.Lf of 

Iji January 1869, a proclamation against opium was put out 
by the Emperor, and it starts with the statement that opium, 
commencing in Kansu (the remote and rebellious of districts of 
Szcchen and Yunnan are apparently ignored) and spreading into 
Shensi and Shansi where we have already seen it) nad recently 
extended into Honan. Kwangsu, and Sliautung, tho last two being 
provinces on the (ioast ofth*. ^ ^ ’.low Si a, wLciv w have u*4 yet se«n 
it. I'hieiHlLCt Ii«a1 very littidui:i a c a , and :ln» ■iLilcr had noon post'd 
away. lu fact, it is tho ■ipis.sos. ar.l wiio:, of « he local author; 
ties, and not of the imperial, which for the most part ruW 
matters in China ; and the fact that the Governors of Kiangau, 
Hokwang and Szechuen arc all in favour of opium cultivation, 
and think; it might be made a source of imperial revenue, is 
quite enough to over-ride any imperial edict against it. In fact, 
ir ip doubtful if the edict was ever promulgated in Szechuen, at 
least till very long a tier ii. came out. 

As regards Shantung, which lias just been mentioned as one 
of the provinces vpt'ciiivd in the edict, we have some particular 
information from tiie (Consul at Chafoo. The production i«nount- 
wl to 100 or 200 riiests, and was inorcaaing from year to year. 
The whole, however, was consumed near the place or production. 

No mention has as yet been made of another direction in 
which the cultivation of opium was extending, for within the 

S st few years a new opium Province has started up away in 
anohuxia iui-.i Moug<Jia, north mid iiortii-east .jf Chinn oriqa-r, 
a resrion whali, like Szochuvn, u*t* become an t-x]>ornng Ji.-* r:-.- 
A J.V-i . Mr. VI aiiiN-i., i*: 1009, WTPte as follows of this pan of 
the empire: — 

“ A few years ago opium was a stranger to this quarter uf tho 
world, but now it is rising with great rapidity into ominous and 
terrible significance.” In some places it had lieeu grown for 
several years, in otlisr plAccn for only two or throe, and in some it 
was jm conameiicing. The cultivation was more profitable than 
that of pulse or any gram, in the proportion of 24 to 14. The 
exported to Pekin and westwards of it- 
^ to Mr. Keswick, ,a Hongkong merchant, it passed 
from Shensi. 
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fofhtf opium in the pro. 
Hftti Indian opium laid 
r Bn t ,96ft In Hankow 
™I#H atofot Bn 1,006, white Indian was at 
> at the end of 1809, A year Wore they were 
$79 and Be. 1,530 respectively ; but the ratio 
is inboth eases nearly the same, native oostfog about 40 per 
eenh foreign. w At this price/’ says the Hankow report 

for MMM* 11 the importation of foreign opium is considerably snort 
forthe teet two seasons. but this is not to be wondered at, when 
every shopdceeperin this and the surrounding districts advertises 
native dru^ te a^. w 4 

Of Canton we have only general information that foreign 
opium cost twice as sagch as native, but was nevertheless pre- 
ferred lay many, and native Was in fact used only to mix with 
foreign* The Consul, writing in May 1809, says that the price 
of native was about Its. 900, and at that time fie price of foreign 
must have been Be. 1,500 at least At this respective price 
foreign does not seem to have been ousted at all, for though the 
Custom House fighres showed a great falling off, little can be 
concluded from that, for it is said in the 1869 report that of the 
Opium imported 92 per cent, conies in surreptitiously. The taste | 
for native opium dose not appear to have vet sprung up in 
'Canton. 

At Shanghai, where both were largely consumed, native cost 
Be. 1,100, Malwa Rw. 1,500, and Patna Rs. 1,300. 

At Tieut-sin Malwa opium cost Rs. 1,590 or so, and native cost 
Re. 1,060 or two-thirds of Malwa. At these prices it was, accord- 
ing to the Consul's opinion, ousting foreign opium. Malwa was 
slightly cheaper in 1869. 

At Sewohwang native opium costs Rs. 650 or 700 less than 
foreign. Rut foreign must lie rather dear in so remote a jxirt, 
possibly Rs. 1,800. 

Up to this point the information as to prices has lieen taken 
only from the Consul's and custom officers’ report. % and they 
lead to the conclusion that native opium is produced in Western 
China at a cost of about Rs. 650. When it gets to Hankow the 
cost, including the various taxes it has paid, is about Rs. 950 and 
when it gets to the eastern coasts of China, its value is about 
Rs, 1050 to 1,150. At the treaty ports the price of uative is about 
two-thirds thatof foreign, and at these prices they complete on fair 
terms. At Hankow, where the difference m price is more than 
one-third in favour of the native, native has the advantage, and 
ill the interior of the country, whore native costs the same as it 
does in the treaty ports, but foreign costs more (having various 
transit duties to pay), native also has tho advantage. 

The conclusion of jdp Shanghai delegates are almost the same 
as those just stated * 

VI.' — The quality of Native Opium. 

U remains to compare the native and the foreign opium us 
smokable articles, and here it may be convenient to distinguish 
the various sorts of Chinese opium by their Chinese names. We 
may therefore explain that Nanto signifies the opium grown m 
Yunnan, Ohuentu signifies the opium grown in Sezchuon, and 
Kweichowtu signifies the opium grown in KwewJww ; the names 
being in each case taken from those of the producing provinces. 

The only opiums about which we need concern ourselves are 
the three sorts just mentioned, and perhaps also the sort import- 
ed from Manchuria. The opium of other places cannot compare 
with this in quality, and moreover it hardly comes into competi- 
tion With Indian opium, being consumed only where it is grown. 

The manner in which opium is used for smoking must be first 
stated. The opium is first to be purified, and with this object it 
is boiled so as to mix with water, then strained, and then boiled 
down to viscidity. When cool it is fit for smoking. Tho smoker 
taking a little of it on a needle-point, kneads it, and bums it a 
little by occasionally passing it through flame ; the object of 
this process being apparently only still more to dry it. When 
its consistency is like th.u wax it is formed into a cope round 
the needle, and then the point of the cone being introduced into 
a hole in the pipe, the needle is withdrawn and the opium is then 
applied to flame, and inhalation made through the passage left 
by the withdrawing of the needle. 

We have already Referred to the great improvement that had 
taken place in the quality of Chinese opium before 1864 We 
shall now note what is said about its quality in 1869. 

The Canton Consul writes : ** Of late it has not been inferior in 
quality to Malwa, although in flavour it is weaker than the 
foreign opium, and It tesatfl tobeless hurtful to the constitution. 
The opium-snidring ehops mixture of 7/ioths foreign and 
3/10ths native drug/* Jit 3664 a Canton officer had writ- 
ten that the active opium was 'hardly used in its pure state, 
US its g-casay tfote caused it to ho disliked, but this was 
leas pomp^le than before, as attention had bom giwm to the 

Consul’s xejmri from Kowkiang, tho following occurs 
a® befog anmfowml port appears to have go<3 infor- 





fWfc the Tho native drug m inferior in 

W*to it^prefor as^ihS^h 
its befog weaker they oan on joy it longer without becoming 
intoxicated" The properties of the foreign drug when 
prepared are estimated at 30 to 50 per cent, greater than 
the native. And the * foreign drug also gives more of the 
prepared drug, giving 76 percents write Szechuan opium gives 
58 to 70 only. The uiflerenoe in strength is accounted for partly 
by the fact that the native drug does not burn so well as tho 
foreign. In fact the refuse of the first preparation can be 
re-boiled and again used. 

In the same report it is said that most of what is sold in 
Hankow or comes further east is used for admixture with foreign, 
but not more than 83 per cent, can be mixed without its he- 
coming perceptible to a smoker, by which is probably meant, so 
far perceptible as to b© liable to objection, as a detraction from 
the purity or strength, or flavour of tho article. 

The Consul at N ewchwaug writes of native opium, that “good 
opium yields 90* per cent of the prepared drug ; the second class 
yields only 70 per cent. The best Indian opium yields only 86 
per cent, but the strength and flavour are much superior to those 
of native growth. 

The same gentleman subsequently writes of the opium grown 
in the north of China— “ I w\ told this is the finest of all the 
Opium produced in China. It sometimes yields full weight of the 
smokable drug. Malwa I believe yields 80 to 86 per cent, of tho 
pure drug 5 this ranges somewhat higher, yielding from 86 to 90 
per cent. The Chinese opium is hot only capable of being smoked 
twice, but the drug obtained from boiling the ashes is preferable 
to the first preparation." 

The Newohwaug report in 1867 talked of this northern opium 
as “well-flavoured, but deficient in strength.” 

The China firm from which w»* have before quoted ranks the 
opium according to qualify, after l»eing boUeu, thus — taking 
Malwa at 75, Yunnan was 50, Szeohuon 44*3, Kweichow 43‘5. 

In tbe Hankow report for 1809 it is written— u Of the Szechuan 
drug, that produced in Kaiheien and Poiohow approaches 
nearest to tbe foreign article, yet it is not so tasty. In .Szechuan 
it is held that one ounce of native drug produces leas smokable 
matter than the same quantity of foreign. It is moreover in- 
serted that the strength of the foreign drug is exhausted by one 
smoking, whereas the native article stands four or five rc- prepara- 
tions.” 

The following is taken from the report of the Shanghai dele- 
gates .—The quality and strength of Ss^chuen opium vanes 
according to the district. Fungfcoo opium yields 75 per cent, of 
extract, Foo 70 per cent., Kui 80 per cent. Of Yunnan opium, 
which it may be remarked realizes in the China market <t higher 
pnee than Hzechuen, mid is generally admitted to lie the Iwst, 
they write The N until yields 80 per cent of extract, is of finer 
quality and possesses better medicinal pioperties than the 
Szechuen, and is longer m consuming. 

In comparing, upon the basis of the information thus given, 
the native and the foreign opium, the following conclusions seem’ 
to be indicated : — 

(1.) Chinese opium, in respect of its standard of purity, and 
of the nature of its properties, so far as a smoker is concerned, 
does not differ from Indian opium. 

(2.) Indian opium, liowevet , exhibits these properties ui (k 
more marked degree; in other words, it is of great strength am 
preferable flavour. The preferable flavoiu is everywhere admit 
ted, and is in every case an element of preference. The great* , 
strength is not so, for many jwople prefer what is weaker ; and 
tho Indian opium is to such people too strong for their taste. 

(3.) The additional strength is partly an inherent quality, just 
as the better flavour is, and it is partly tho result of a difference 
in the capability of consumption. Tue native opium consumes 
neither so readily uor wo completely aw the Indian ; not so readi- 
ly, Inasmuch os it takes a longer time to consume ; nor so com- 
pletely, for the asli after tho first consumption can be boiled a 
second time, and the second preparation cap be again consumed. 
This oon never be done with Indian. Indian, however, gives, to 
begin with, a larger proportion of consumable matter than native 
opium. 

Apart, therefore, from the flavour, winch is an indisputable 
advantage possessed by the Indian opium, the difference between 
the two is the difference between a smaller pleasure spread over 
a longer time, and a greater pleasure enjoyed during a shorter 
time. 

As to the mere quantity of pleasure contained in the same 
bulk, if it were possible to make such a comparison, the differ- 
ence is in favour of Indian opium j that is, if the consumption 
of the Indian could be so retarded as to make it give out only 
the same strength as the native, then it would out-last the same 
quantity of native by a proportion probably not far different 
from ine ratio which the prices ordinarily bear to each other. 

, • Tbs original **?« It, but 00 in dearly meant. 
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The Legislative Council of the Government of India met at 
Government House yesterday, the 9th March, 1871, at 3 y.m. 
i The following members were present His Excellency the 

S ht Horfble thsi Vioeror* (presiding.) His Highness the Ma- 
ojah of Jo v pare, G.C.S.I., .HonTue Bir Richard Temple, 
K.C.8.L, HonWc J. Btrachey, Hon’ble Mr. Elite, Hon'bfcFitz- 
James Stephen, Q.C., Hou'ola Major-General Norman, C.B., 
Ilonble the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Colonel the Hon’hle 
It. Straohey, C.S.I., Hon ’bio Mr. Cockerell, Hon'hle Mr. Robin- 
son, Horfble Mr. Inglis, Hon'hle T. Cowie, and Hou’blo J. N. 
Rullen Smith, &c., Ac., Ac. 

Owing to the interest that the delivery of the budget statement 
invariably excites, and espeohdly upon this as on the last oc- 
casion, the ordinary Council chamber whh found too small for a 
lurge andienoe, and the Council accordingly met in the Marble 
Hail of Government House. The number of ladies present, 
although it was notified that social arnm gem ruts had been 
made for their having an opportunity of hearing the financial 
statement, was but small. There was a good attendance in the 
Halt consisting prmrijiaily of the official and commercial classes* 
There were also u mimiKT of native gentlemen present. The 
seats were taken early, the proceedings commencing at 3-15 p.m. 
and ending about 6 p.m. Several persons left the Hall however 
before the conclusion of Sir Richard's statement. 

, His jExcellenoy the Viceroy having taken his seat, called upon 
the F.iiai.-i'iiil M mlnier t<. make his annual budget statement. 

Sir Richard Temple, in submitting the financial budget 
of British India, for the official year 1871-72, said that this wa.ii 
the twelfth annual statement presented since the creation of the 
existing financial system. He would proceed to deal with the 
figures in the same order as that observed in all previous state- 
ments ; namely, first the actuals of 1869-70 ; second, the regular 
estimate of 1870-71 ; lastly, the budget estimate for 1871-72. 
He would take the figures from the combined statement in the 
same manner as he did last year, and would begin with the 
past year 1869-70. The Council would remember that the 
regular estimate for that year exhibited an anticipated deficit of 
income of £089,594 or more than half a million sterling. The 
actual figures now showed a surplus of .£118,668. The receipts 
of the year were taken in the regular estimate at £50,297,052 ; 
they have proved to bo more by £604,029. This favorable 
difference in the expenditure arose chiefly in the military 
accounts and partly also from the amount of unpaid di- 
vidends, and from other sources. In a word, the largest differ** 
©nee in the whole account, ^815,110, was owing to the favorable 
financial effect of t.ri« h i : iili f.i.ry reduction that had been ordered. 
In the '-nif.rud estimate a large deficit was anticipated on ac- 
count of t|m im! of opium and various financial measures were 
taken to prevent the threatened deficit. The result proved that 
there was 'an actual surplus of £118,668. This was owing part- 
ly to management and partly to fortune. It seemed to be under- 
stood in some quarters that the favourable results just described 
were not the result of the financial measures introduced, which 
were absolutely unnecessary. He would declare, for the last 
time that those measures were both just and necessary, and that 
there was not any difference of opinion in the Government of In- 
dia on the subject He then demonstrated that these measures 
bettered the account by one million and a half, and it seemed to 
him that this was as strong a financial ‘ .si if of these 
measures, aB could be reasonably expected, "in some outer quar- 
ters, again, it was thought that the small surplus had cut away 
the ground for the increased rate of income-tax in 1870-71. He 
could admit however nothing of the sort. The condition and 
prospects of the year 1870-71 must first be considered. The es- 
timate of that year Was framed on a data of its own. Even if the 
actual figures of the year 1869-70 had been known, the prospect 
of deficit in 1870-71 would have remained. The surplus of one 
year could not mitigate the prospect of deficit in another. 

The receipts were estimated m the budget at £49,479,586 ; 
they are now e&timhtod at £51,048,900, showing a difference in 
favor of some £1,569,315. Of this iiicrvusc iln\ main item was 
one million under the head of opium. In this last exposition he 
gave to the Council the reasons why the estimate of opium had 
been cuutiou-lv framed. The improvement of the opium trade 
in China inu-»t Imv© had its causes, one of which was perhaps 
the indigenous culture of the opium in China itself. However, 
whatever the real causes were, he was not in a position to ex- 
plain satisfactorily. All ho could say was that tne Council was 
carefully watching every detail ; but it must be added that at 
ih© commencement of the year they had ao right whatever 
to reckon on the improvement that has accrued. Therefore 
this stroke of fortune did not in the least shake his conviction 
of the prudence with which the estimate was made ; nor did it 
encourage him to relax the watchfulness and caution neoeseary 
in framing the opium estimates for the coining year. 

There were some items of increase which required explanation. 
There ww an in crease of £92,508 under land revenue, which was 
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^ we of revenue aid not indicate A 
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The increase of £144,510 in the Post Office 

ITbe increase of £289,226 in miscellaneous' - 
Jfeta a large item of assets of the Ameen$* 

1 being credited to Government. The inereaseof alM,775,. w 
.army receipts was owing to general augmentation unSura variety 
,of heads. There were, on the other hapd, some instances «T 


•diminution, such as the decrease of^£l9#$00 in assessed tawno. 
/This meant that the 3J income-tax was estimated to yj^ui 
^gjlbO.CNH', and was now ehf.in.itwl ic give £2,075,000* Th® fell- 
ing off chiefly arises from the circumstances of the tax-pay- 
ing classes having been less favourable than had been expect- 
ed! However the out-turn for the year promised to be 
satisfactory. The Government had constantly observed the 
complaints that had been made regarding the assessment of 
the impost, and they had done all in their }»ower to prevent just 
cause of complaint from arising. They could not hope that 
such causes would not occur, but it was noteworthy that on 
a circular being addressed by them to the several local Govern- 
ments in India, enquiring whether there’ were any known cases 
of oppression, they received replies from all of them (except! the 
Government of Bengal) to the effect that no such cases were 
known. The Government of Bengal, indeed, did transmit a 
resume of some thirteen cases ; this number is of course a matter 
for much regret, though relatively it was not largo. 

Salt, again, showed a decrease of £72.870, which was how- 
ever counterbalanced by a decrease in the charges of £82,619. 
Less salt had been manufactured and sold than was expected at 
the Sambhur Lake in Rajpootana. 

Another item of decrease was that of £107,670 in the Mint 
receipts. Very little bullion had during the year been present- 
ed for coin -go. ■ wing to the unfavourable state of the exchanges* 

A fiirO it i !■.(■• i: of decrease was 1*129,280 in the forest re- 
ceipts. This arose from the consumption of timber by the rail- 
ways having been less than was expected. 

The net result was* an income of upwards of fifty-one million 
pounds sterling, exclusive of net railway traffic receipts, whiofi 
amount if compared with corresponding amounts of previous 
years, transcend them all, and is the largest revenue ever yet 
raised in British India. 

The ordinary expenditure of the yearffife&K estimated in the 
budget at £49,310,146; it is now "estimated at £60,051,800, 
shewing a difference against them of £735,655. 

The heavy increase (Insides the minor items of increase) of 
£414,908 in the miscellaneous heading arose chiefly from what 
was technically called loss by exchange. 

A new item would be perceived in the regular estimate which 
was not entered at all in the budget, namely, that of allotments 
for provincial services, £200,000. This entry' apt wars for the 
first time. It relates to the scheme set forth in ilio Ue*olution 
of December last, entrusting to local Governments increased 
financial control in certain departments. In order that; the 
local Governments may be able to inaugurate this plan success- 
fully, it was found most desirable to give them a special allot- 
ment of funds to begin with, in addition to the regular allot meat 
they will receive year by year for the next and subsequent years. 
It had been decided to make the special allotment from the 
resources of this year ; and to fix the amount at £2<H,"(K\ Lobe 
distributed rateably among the local Governments. 

The increase of £554,659 under the head of army has arisen 
partly in England and partly in India, the increase in England 
amounts to £361,859, and m India to £192,800. The increase 
in England was in overland transport charges, in furlough ullow- 
cices, and for breech -loading arms. The increase m India 
as due to the adjustment this year of a large sum on acoount 
the charges for the overland troop transports defrayed in past 
in India, which it was thought had been included in the 
accounts. But for this arrear adjustment, the net charges 
■ army in India would haw been less than was originally 
,ted iy about £3 (H, ^uum. 

Tifo third item of increase was that of £310.517 under guaran- 
lterest in railway capital less net treffio -receipts. This 
aroseWpom the net traffic receipts having fallen off; they were 
estimated at £2,848,470 ; they ore now estimated at £2,530,700. 
This dokuuution was, owing to the decrease of traffic earnings. 

So sflbh for the increases. On the other hand, there was a long 
list of diminutions' Arising jpnrtly from estimates hating beep 
prudently tVamed, partly from savings having been effected: 
these range *&t amount© from £500 to £100,009, < 
the heads of interest, Brands. LandT 
Assessed Taxes, Customs, Mmk, W 

, Minor Departmekite, Law' aid Justice, ' r 

.1 Ecclesiastical, Stationery and Printing, Allowances under Trea- 
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tdre £8,089,300, or 3 millions, 
..._. only £1,148,800, or about 1 l-7th 
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0618$ expktKKtare mtwe up a total of £51,198,600, or 
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Suoh wie th^ ^gtt|M f»r the current year 1870-71, so for as 
4iw> i fete c i i&t fefcwfl. 

A ^ou3H remind the Council that the figures of the regular 
estimate were liable to modification by reason of the facts which 
tiSitf ixjsk&'Otft hi the course of the remaining two or three months. 
They mttdfc not therefore be surprised if the final result of the 
yi£fer differs considerably even from the revised estimate now 
presented. 

-ffi regard to the (perhaps unfortunately) cardinal importance 
©f&e revenue to tne general finance, i ! would be advisable to 
consider what would have been the situation hod the opium in- 
crease Of £1,074,519 not accrued. Why, the consequence would 
have been that apart from the exceptional allotments of £2(*>,(X'0 
to the local Governments wherewith to begin the provincial 
service scheme, and of £4b, 000 to the trustees of the Indian 
Museum, be should have that day shown a surplus of £162,58], 
or almost exactly the sum originally estimated, vie., £ 163,440 . 
This proves the necessity of the financial measures proposed in 
tihto last exposition. 

When he said this the mind of the Council would revert to 
the enhancement in the rate of the income-tax. He apprehend- 
ed that in some quarters it would be held that the present anti- 
dpation of a considerable surplus proved that the increased rate 
of income-tax was after all not necessary, but he could not 
in the least degree admit such an argument. The matter turned 
on this question— was the opium estimate in the budget a fair 
and prudent one according to the knowledge available at the 
timer If that estimate was fair and prudent, then there was no 
gfound for impugning the justice and necessity of the enhanced 
income-tax. 

He considered that if the opium estimate was proved to have 
been reasonable, then any attack on the financial necessity of 
the enhanced im ■ ■hms-Imx f -r il o year must inevitably fail. 
Now, what were re^Pciin.s'iu.w 1 " under which the opium e*H- 
mate was frame- i / 1' whn -I - kii ■ hat there had been a heavy full 
in the price of Bengal opiUib ; that fora whole year the decline 
had been almost regular and constant, and that the tendency was 
Still downwards, lie would affirm that when the Bengal esti- 
mate was prml need, it Was considered not at all too low, hut 
quite high enough in non-official circles, where practical know- 
ledge was in this respect most, available. As regnrds the Muhva 
opium, the facts acre slin-wt ns unfavourable, and he would re- 
peat that witho-it I lie ipcoiiii-.tax »it the per cent, rate, they 
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must have pioiluce-l a Imdgei. with a large deficit; and that 
therefore the imposition of that tax was u matter of financial 
necessity at that time. 


Ab regards the suiplus above shown for the outwent year, they 
must remember that it is only anticipated as prol>ablo, and not 
yet act ually, realized. It might even yet foil them more or loss ; 
but if it snail be fully sustained by the ultimate event, it will 
bpxnosJb gratifying, and will occur indeed not. at all before it is 


Before mitering itt»o details oftho budget for 1871-72, he 
would draw the attention of the Council to an important modi- 
fication in the form of the statement, for that year. This modi- 
fication had been made in order to give effect to the financial 
Resolution by the Government of India of the 14th December 
last. It will be remembered that by tha* resolution, an incr© tsed 
degree. of control financially was accorded to the several local 
Governments in India in certain civil branches. It was tube 
hoped that this concession will give the local Govern monte an 
additional interest in the Study and the enforcement, of economy 
in expenditure \ afford thorn a just inducement, to supplement, 
their local, receipts from time to time by methods o» her most 
acceptable to the people, 6r least fraught with popular objection ; 
eaose a more eompfeu understanding to ar.se between the 
executive authorities and the tax-paying classes respecting the 
development of fiscal resources ; lead) the people to take a 
practical share ^ provincial finance, and lead them up gradually 
frauds a degree of self-government ; and thus oonduce t j admin- 
istrative as wellaa financial improvement. He was sure t hat 
^y^raxe .was- advantageous to the imperial budget of British 

. would peroeivs that the total amount of allot- 

sSrtrioee, as just defined, for all the local 
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Central Provinoes ... 24,000 269,600 198.000 

Burnish 18,000 278,000 806,100 

Bengal 264,800 1,197,800 1,402,700 

North-Western Provinces 111,100 086,000 940100 

Sa£ ::: ::: 2S8 SS 

Bombay 55,800 901,200 960,600 

Total ... 057,600 4,799,800 5,456,8 00 

Sir Bichard then remarked upon these various allotments gnd 
upon the items of which they were severally made up. 

He next explained at length the manner in whioh the regula* 
tion of the expenditure in these branches was to be confided to 
the focal Governments subject to certain general conditions. In 
the Bombay Presidency the matter was «tiU under considera- 
tion. In, Bengal proper, the local Government was still in com- 
munication with the Government of India as to the beat way of 
carrying out this decision. In the North-West Provinces, the 
Punjab, and Oudh, the local Governments had matured plans for 
provincial impost*, and bills to carry oat these plans would be 
immediately submitted to the Council. 

Sir Richard I hen proceeded to deal With the figures of the 
budget for 1871-7*. 

The receipts were taken at about 49 millions, as compared 
with the 51 millions of the year about to olose. The main heads 
of receipt closely followed the. regular estimate for 1009-70. 
The total value of the foreign trade was taken at HX4 millions 
sterling; an improvement whs exacted for tie current year. 
There was a good prospect a* to juie ; cotton had fallen off 
slightly ; coffee and indigo were also promising. As regarded 
the remission of the export duty ou rice, he was not prepared 
in the present stale of the finances to propose any change. 

The opium estimate was taken at a little more than the 
amount which was received for Ihe current year, or just over 8 
millions gross. Theprecise n urn I >er of chests to bo sold in 1871-72 
depended upon the tiutiiber of chests which it nmy bo resolved 
to offer for sale in the calendar year 1872, which again depended 
upon the out-turn (if the crop now about to he gathered. The 
weather in the opium-growing districts of the Bengal Presidency 
was reported of late somewhat unfavorable. For the chests of 
1871-72, an average pi ice of Its. 1,075 or £107-10*. per chest 
has lieen assumed. The average price per chest in 1870-71 had 
been Rs. 1,120-8, (£11 2- 1 *). The prospects of I Ire present crop 
in Mai wa were reported excellent. For .Vial wa, the duty being 
fixed at Rs. 600 a chest, the real point I'm- forecast, was the number 
of chests likly to he exported. 90,000 had been estimated as the 
total * uinth ■ i rt. *■ : .. -d lioinbay. 

]■«: .-am-,:. l'.o Y i/e*\ Telegraph, and Mint estimates were 
also noticeable. 

There were decreases under the heads of Law and Justice, 
Police and Education, under the new local scheme. 

The Post Office showed a docreaso of £29,500. 

The new telegraph rales had been so far successful as to 
cause an increase already of more than 50 per cent, in private 
t elegrams ; but it was not a financial success. 

He now came to the ordinary expenditure of the year, estimat- 
ed at about 49 millions, showing a reduction of £l,o4t>,30i>. This 
was satisfactory. 

There were various small increases under headings relating to 
the Collection of the revenue, such as forests, excise, salt, and 
opium, which did not arise from any permanent accession to 
establishments, or such like expenditure. 

There were other increases, such as those tinder Stamps and 
Stationery Administration, Agriculture and Commerce, Pant- 
ing Establishments. &c. 

Decreases were shown under the heads at Law and Justice 
i / £:"i35,30j), of Police (£2,269,590), of Education 'i'liijn/jO')), of 
Medical Service* (£334,* u\ of Printing (£284, loo;, of Public 
Works, ordinary (£1,575,60";. 

The rate of exchange taken was Is. 10}d. for the rupee, giving 
upon a supply of 9 milhous s'eniug a nominal loss of £494, 500. 

The new head of allot meats for provincial services 
(£4/799.300) comprised the imperial assignment made upon 
t he basis of i he grants of 1870-71, to the several local Govern- 
ments in India for jails, registration, police, eduo.it. on, &c. 

Thaexpenditore for the ».rmy was set down at £L5, 984,000, 
showing a decrease of £3 16, DUO. Of this decrease, £27U,0<JO 
occurred in India, and £75£i)U in England. 

A Wing of nearly £70,000 by a reduction of five batteries of 
brarKrtuieiy sad three garrison batteries had been estimated, 
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Civil Bai ldings ... ... 

Roads and Communications ... 
Miaoellaneoae Public Improvements . 

Agricultural 

Establishment and tool* and plant . 


eimm 
. 160,700 

116.900 
S5 } @00 

464.900 
606,400 


Total.., 2,966,000 

The net amount to be paid W account of guaranteed railway if 
interests wae upwards of 1| millions, .. 

Sir Bichard then dwelt at length on the growth of the grow { 
guaranteed interest, 

Besides the ordinary expenditure, there was a 
dituro tor Public Wanes extraordinary, of upwards of 3$ millions 
to be provided tor toom borrowed funds, bringing up the total 
expenditure, ordinaiy and extraordinary, to about 52g millions. 

The adoption of the comparatively narrow gauge would cause 
a large saving both to origui&l outlay and m subsequent working 
charges. 

Such, then, were the figures tor 1871-72. On a comparison of 
income with ordinary expenditure, the result was an equilibrium, 
supported by a small surplus of i>93,400. Assessed taxes on the 
receipt side of the budget for 1871-72 were Bet down at £800,000, 
which, as compared with the current year, shows a reduction 
in this taxation of £1,475,000. This was obtained by lowering 
the rate of assessment from 6 pies in the rupee, or 3& per cent., 
rise in the rupee, or a fraction over 1 per cent., and by raid- 
ie minimum income liable to assessment from 500 Rupees 
r 60 Rupees ; in other words, by exempting incomes below 750 


to 2 
jngtl 
lo 7I» 
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le now passed on to the provision of ways and means, and to 
the cash balance account. 

It was expected to commence the current year (1870-71) with 
a cash balance of 134 millions, and to close it with a balance of 
10J millions. On closiug the account, however, finally for the 
previous year, they found an actual cash balance at the commence- 
ment of the current year of nearly 14 millions, which improve- 
ment was due to the actual account of the previous year turning 
out more favourable than the regular estimate. It was expected 
that the current year, after its close, would leave a cash balance 
of about 16 millions, being 5$ millions better than the first esti- 
mate. Throughout the year the cash balances all over India had 
been very high. 

As might be expected nnder all these circumstances the pub- 
lic oredit, as proved by the prices of Government stocks, had. 
on the whole, been higher during the current year than it hod 
ever stood before. 

He would now advert to the loan arrangements for 1871-72. 

Sir Richard then drew attention to the fast-growing inter- 
est on account of the borrowings of municipalities for repro- 
ductive works. 

He next noticed certain remarks which had been made regard- 
ing the acoounts of the Home Treasury of tho Government of 
India which are kept in England. It had been said that the 
expenditure in England on account of India is inourred without 
sufficient reference to the authorities in India, and that the 
detailed accounts of it are not made known in India. This he 
showed not to be the case by a reference to the Gazette of 
India, to Which the aocount had been regulary published. 

He next noticed very briefly several measures which have 
been adopted in connexion with finance. 

These embraced the Presidency Savings Bank at Calcutta and 
the district Savings Banks, under that name in the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies. 

The paper currency reserve tor raising the limit from four 
millions to rix* which bill had since passed into law, was then 
dwelt upon. 

The money order system in India, in like manner, and the 
subject of the circulation of the new ten rupee gold pieces, were 
also noticed at length. 

“ Such, then, continued Sir Richard, M is the expositidb which 
I have this day to offer. The main points have been — 

“ That tor 1869*70, instead of an anticipated deficit of £625,694 
(here has been an actual surplus of £118,668; 

“ That for 1870-71 the surplus estimated to the budget at 
£163,440 is how estimated at £997,100, or 1 million ; 

“ That this surplus is Wally due to UU unlooked tor accession 
of opium revenue; , 

“Thu* without this ocoeeston of opium revenue there would 
have beeh little mew than an equilibrium between income ana 

° ‘^StorWn-72 titemis estimated a small surplus <£ locate 

ttditure of £03^00 ; 

‘4 to arrived at “ 


over ordinary 
“ That this 
income-tax 


py exppiditure of £93,400 ; , a . ^ 

is estimate is arrived at after a large abatement <rf the 
income-tax ; Slowest incomes eastetable, J^y t themlw; 
•tween Be* 749 end 600 being exempted n&ogsttei w» tolStese 





icial services tor rotes ate L 
arks grant in India Apt been 



, subject to certain condition 
has been entrusted to thei 
of jails, registration, police, 

\ and dvu buildings ; 
the grants by the general Twasuiy 

have been reduced by £331,038, and that 4 . tow 

on the imperial expenditure on these departments ; 

“Thai tor these provincial services ” * 

flofcxnents have been made of 4} millions 
•various local Governments ; 

tl That apart from the allotments made 
ments, under these pr 
the ordinary Public W 

down to 2| millions ; * 

“ That aj- millions have been raised by loon to England since 
my last statement was mode, while on a little above one million 
has been expended on public works extrawdtoaxy ; 

That 34 millions are proposed to be spent on Public Works 
extraordinary during the coming year 1 871-72, 2| millions being 
provided for by loan in England ; 

“ That owing to the improvements to the account of the income 
and ordinary expenditure of Government, and the temporary 
diminution of expenditure on Public Works extraordinary, and 
on construction of the guaranteed railways, the cash balances in 
India . are very high, and that no loan is proposed to this 
country ; 

u That during the current year various measures relating to 
finances have been carried out, such as the coinage of ten rupee 
and five rupee gold pieces ; the legalization of a five rupee note 
in the paper currency ; the introduction of district savings’ 
banks in the interior of the country” 

Sir Rrichard concluded an unusually elaborate address with 
some remarks upon the financial policy of the Government, 
upou the distinction preserved between various classes of expen- 
diture, and upon the retrenchments made in the civil and mili- 
tary btonches of expenditure. 


PUBLIC WORKS— 1870-71. 

♦ dtoL 

PROVIDED FOR BY T/MM. 

Balance brought forward 

Loans Raised. 

England— 

Prooeeda of 4 per cent. Stock. £2,010,606 

India Loan from the Maharajah Holkar 
for a State Railway 250,000 


£2,321,132 


Deduct— 

Debt paid in India , 

Extraordinary Receipts— 


— , „ fc Coast L 

Ootaoamund Municipality.,. 


2,260,606 
.. 610,000 


Moo 

m 




woo 


KnuoiDiHimY BmnDimw— 
Irrigation Work*, India ...£906,000 
England ... 1,800 

£800*00 
..£*00,000 
.. 78,000 


State Railways, India 


L 


87WSOO 


1498,600 


To Calcutta Port Tract 
Simla Municipality. , , 
.tjraritcur Municipality , 


lin • •• » ♦'(. 


Oawnpora 
Noffpoeal 

.tiNte . 

Bast Coast Canals, ®phw, 
Oota<tonu&d JtnxkhdpaH^y • 


liy ***♦«**»*•(••**'•»'•> i 

#»>*• M W.M •« 
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80** 


-Law •&$ Justice 


XW-: 


.uoattao 


XV. — Interest 
XVI.— MisSeUaneoue 


PuSfcVVorl 
Public Works — Ii 
Railways 


ion 


Total 


471,680 

8,4M,197 

1,110,284 

8,480,188 

5,888,707 

7,951,657 

8,373,844 

167,214 

711,608 

867,134 

828,615 

887,648 

380,963 

74,873 

376,688 

1,526,769 


T 

80,860,882 

737,078 

588,780 

2,286,000 

2,180,000 

2,416,600 

6,177,370 

6,922,281 

2,441,608 

139,970 

750,690 

193,006 

793,292 

251,966 

266,616 

78,574 

366,381 

787,874 


8.076.000 

8.668.000 
6,104,500 
7,996,800 
8,488,900 

32,300 

896.100 
226,200 
765,400 
868,900 

872.100 
62,800 

364,700 

1,087,100 


1,074,519 

47,892 

144,510 

33,144 

934 

6,485 


889,926 


48,860,762. 

1,062,606 

169,165 

634,879 

263,680 


47,886,062 

736,226 

117,870 

462,740 

277,088 


49,311,000 

903,000 

117.600 

473.600 
843,700 


60,901,0811 49,479,888| 61, 048, 900) 


1,906,045 

166,775 

'io ,860 


2,082,680| 


120480 

105,000 

72,870 

107,670 

37,892 


16,374 

10,621 


£ , 

20,709,700^ 
7», 1- 

J»L 

aafcooo— ■ 
8,586,800 
6a«MW0 


i, 642, 100 
40,600 
866,600 
245,000 
406,600 

237.900 

339.900 
928,300 


T 

+56,300 
—9,200 
+113,000 
— 6,500 
1,478,000 

,T- 14«> 

+06,560 

+41,?«0 

+53,200 

+0400 

—20,900 
+19,400 
—238,800 
—262,900 
— 34^)0 
— 02,200 
— 14,800 
—98,800 


479,707 
’ " 270 
33,888 




513,3651 


47,416, 
819,000 
109,900 
496,300 
657,500 


1,894,900 

—84,00(1 

—7,700 

+82,700 

+13,800 


§49,098,900} — 1 ,960,000 


Bxqpditure. 


Actuals, 

1889-70. 


1. — Interest on Funded and Unfunded debt 

2. — Interest on Service Fund# and other Ao-j 

counts 

3. — Refunds and Drawbacks . . . 

4. — Land Revenue .. 

6.— Forest 

6. — Excise on Spirits and Drugs ... 

7. — Assessed Taxes 

8. — Customs.. 

9. — Salt m 

10.— Opium w 

1 1 .—Stamps and Stationery 
12. — Mint 

15. — Post Office .. ... ... 

14. — Telegraph 

16. — Administration 

16. — Mmor Departments 

17. — Law and Justice ... ... 

Police 

18. — Marine 

Education „ 

19. — Ecclesiastical ... 

20. — Medical Services 

Printing,.. ... 

21. — Political Agencies 

22. — Allowances and Assignments under Treaties 

and Engagements ... 

28, — Superannuation, Retired and Compassionate 
Allowances ... 

24 — Miscellaneous ... ... 

26.— Allotments for Provincial Services* 


k 


Army ... ... ... 

Public Works Ordinary 

Guaranteed Interest on Railway Capital, Less Net! 
Traffic Receipts* ... ' 1 

t 

Public "WariM Extraordinary ... ... „ 

* * ' ' total .. 

^ » 4 

Surplu* E*druangf P. W. Extraordinary 

Bitewt .. 

Ifhoript**** * 4.. u* 

Guanmteed ln^rejt^ Less ii$ 


£ 

4,982,420 

627,267 

465,094 

2,458,389 

313,477 

256,528 

41,701 

181,456 

301,485 

1,820,683 

274,160 

101,164 

688,483 

553,401 

1,389,875 

234,680 

2,902,926 

2,435,131 

1,291,571 

027,184 

161,083 

487,047 

214,362 

405,897 

1,803,015 

1,332,515 

1,059,838 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1870-71 


Regular 

Estimate, 

1870-71. 


27,561,332 

16,829,739 

5,034,566 

309,712 

1,547,064 


60,782,413 

2,699,614 


63,308,0271 


118,668 


4,176,006 

2,620)944 


1,647,004] 


T 

5,800,538 

514,002 

400,000 

2,497,612 

437,540 

288,904 

59,100 

189,214 

499,019 

2,013,110 

246,440 

95,908 

729,583 

580,719 

1,400,601 

239,167 

3,009,432 

2,319,964 

784,100 

680,630 

169,796 

503,654 

222,279 

313,075 

1,787,090 

1,876,253 

985,198 


27,651,511 

15,745,341 

3,998,400 

363,710 

1,557,183 


40,316,145 

3,062,300 


£ 

5,295,800 

545.500 

338.600 
2,410,100 

386.000 
273,800 

43,700 

185.000 

416.500 

2.065.000 
243,900 

66,600 

775.500 
637,100 

1.363.000 

218.000 
2,962,400 
2,269,500 

733,700 

600,200 

153.600 
505,200 


328.000 

1^20,000 

1,458,000 

1,400,100 

200.000 


27,712,600 

16*300,000 

3,940,600 

222,000 

L870,700 


50,051,800 

1,146,800 


52,378,445 


163,440] 


4,405,355 

2,848,170 


51,198,«0(M 


**07,100] 


+407,400 

*>30,700 




1,667,183}. .L$76,70Ol 


Increase. 

~~£ 

31,498] 


Decrease. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1871-78 


51,890] 

45,017] 


1,546 

14,323 


82,647 

414,908 

200,000 


4,738] 5,378,000] 


61.400 
87,512 
51,540 
15,094 

15.400 
4,214 

82,519 

” 1,540 
29,308 

52,619 

37,601 

20,207] 

47,032 

50,464 

50.400 
74,330 
16,195 

21,779 


528.100 
336,000 

2,530,600 

451.100 
$94,700 

43,400 

193.400 
462,700 

2,102,000 

256.500 
71,700 

765.100 

615.500 
1,437,200 

235,600 

2,427,100 

777,800 

164,900 

170.400 


842,731 

554,6591 


319,517] 


1,716,9071 


1,716,007 


299,000 
57,100) 1,720,800 


1.426.700 

1.192.700 
*+799,300 


781,742 

67,800 

141,710 


961,252 

1,015,500 


2,896,752 


28,664,100 

15,984,000 

2,365,000 

235,600 

1,856,900 


+861,600 
—316,000 
I— 1,575,690 
+13,500 

+19,600 


40,005,500 

3,626,000] 


62,031,500 


03,400 


4,638,000 

2,781,700 


1,856,900] 


Budget 

compared 

with 

Regular 

" £ 
+76,200 

—17,400 
—8,600 
+ 120,500 
+65,100 
+21,400 
—300 
+8,400 
+46,200 
+37,900 
+11,600 
+5,100 
—20,400 
—21,600 
+74,200 
+16,700 
— 535A00 
-2,269,500 
+44,|00 
—606,200 

jus 

—200,500 

—28,100 

—*0,100 

— 33,200 
—207,400 
+4,599,300 


—1,040,300 

+2,470,900 


+1,482,900 


aad 
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1. Opening Balapoe 

% Ordinal tMdme 

3. Net Railway Traffic Re* 

ceipts ... 

4. Deposit* repayable and 

Advances recovered, Ac. 

Local Remittances 

0. Remittance Account , . . 

7* Abyssinian Expedition,...! 

a. MU of Bxotoge and] 

Specie Remittances. 

9. Railway Capital 

10. Borrowed.. 


Total... 


' MstfmaA. 


9,000,000 

0,832,000 

8,010,000 


21,208,583] 


India 


13,940,451 

50,639,200. 


Tot* 


PwweBt*. 


sags *'**-*« 


Mj 


Guaranteed , 

2,530,700] 2,530,700^3. ^K^nfl2y P Expendi-| 

I tMe 

13,833,300 13,833,30014, Deposits repaid and Ad- 
701,000 701,000) vances recoverable, Ac.. 

1,458,500 1,507,500 15. Local Remittances . 

" 144,800 18. Remittance Aooount 

117. Abyssinian expedition. I 
9,000,000 18. Bills of Exchange and 


10, OOP 


4,000,100, 


6,832,0001 Specie Remittances. ... 
0,070,70019. Railwa; 


way Capital.. 

.20. Debt paid 

{21. Closing Balance ... 


87,373,251 108,581,8343 


Total.. 


L l 


1 yiT " 1 n f <M ,^ ii 





5,386,000! 
2,010,288’ 11 


2 1,208, 583 j 87,373,251 


108,561,834 


Abstract of the above showing how the Ways and Means of the year we estimated to be provide^. 


Surplus in ordinary aooount, including railway transactions 997,100 
L6cal Remittances ,* 70,000 


Remittances „ 

Abyssinian Expedition advances recovered 
Boitbwed 


217,100 

181,500 

8,159,200 

Total £4, 574,900 


Cash balance increased. 1,189,400 

Extraordinary expenditure 1,146^00 

Bills of Exchange 525,000 

Deposits repayable and advances recovered 1,693,100 

Railway Capital Expenditure in Excess 1 of recejpt*.. .......... 20,600 

RA5H900 

MSS 


EDWARD DAY, 

Deputy Oomptr. Genl. of Accounts. 


HUGH SANDEMAN, 

Offg. Comptroller General of Accounts. 


R. B. CHAPMAN, 

Ofig. Secy, to the Govt, of India 


Estimated Receipts and Payments w England and India daring the year 1871-72. 


Receipts. 


England. 


1. Opening Balance 

2, Oidmaiy Income * 

A Net Sail way Traffic 

Receipts 

A Deposit* re-payable A] 
advances recovered, Ac 
A Local remittances . * . 
8. Remittance Account ... 

7. Abyssinian Expedition 

8. Bills of Exchange 

9. Railway Capital 

10. Borrowed 




India. 


2,010,263 16,018,081 
163,000' 48,936,9001 


2,781,700 


74,000 

6,000 

9,000,000 

4,672,000 

2 ^ 00,000 


17,876,300 
134,600 
1,411, 300| 
5,000 


1,067,000 


Total. 


Payments. 


England. 


~ India. 


18,022,33411. 

49,098,900^12. 

2,781,700 13. 

17,876,300^ 
134,600 16. 
1,486,300 10. 

10,000 17. 
9,000,000 1& 
4,672,030 19. 
3,507,000 20. 


18,424,283 88,223,851 


100,048,134 


Ordinary expenditure 
Guaranteed Interest on! 

Railway Capital 
Extraordinary expenditure] 
Deposits repaid and Ad 
vhnCes recoverable, Ac. 
Local Remittances..., 
Remittance Aooount, 
Bills Of Excban; 

Railbray Capii 
Debt paid 
Closing Balance 


Total., 


£ 

8,124,800 

4,600,000 

389,500 

MHT00 

M>05,W 
4 6,000 
2,125,283 



38,000 
3,236,500 

18,327,900 
102,100 
2 * 0,200 
9^000,000 

11034,706 _ . _ - . 

1,200,000 iMi jm 

15 , 121,851 17 , 240,034 


1 8,424,283 j 88,223,85tjlO0,048,l34 


Abstract of the above showing how the Way* and Means of the year are estimated to be provided 


Surplus in ordinary aooount including Railway transactions £93,400 

Com balance reduced 775,800 

BemRtaotiss » 18,400 

Abyssinian Expedition advance* recovered .. 10,000 

Railway Capital rcAdpta in excess of expandit ore. 862,300 

R«pw4 I...,*., ... %A955*200 

Totals 


Extraordinary expenditure * ..3,024000 

Deposits repayable and advances recorded 

Loc a l RfWttitta uo as..^.,.,. 27,500 


, Tat tL.MiimMm 


xDVAptost. mm ummsm 
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Of Kjb^K>«toii- From : 

tWfeoir-tf tiw Brnrnb^m '•**>«* Akha* bwilt hie summer 
mm mi te*yrtorth ti it pm mo^t^n torrent like the Jewish 
law mitor, fbm tb* desert rooks down to Meerut, Surdhuna } Ko- 
fap% ^^^iSaOJiaeeeabftd, the nobles of the Moghul Court 
seats, ttfeir shooting grounds, their mosques, 
baanm, Siad w4ied tap^ In this favoured region, with 
two n#% drain the soil, and sweet water in every well 

from the surface, the land brought 
forth her increase j and, an oecwrional irruption from the Sikhs 
excepted, ag^P u lture aad prosperity were uninterrupted. This 
atatOor wng|, impaired by. the weakness of the Muhammadan 
Goverewnt, was resftSfed in some measure by the adventurers 
who seitiedthe re under the Mahrattas ; and it long survived 
the introduction of European administration after the victori- 
ous campaigns X)f bake. Ere long however, tiie old canals of the 
Emperor wefa restored, and the, lands along the Jumna soon 
became water-logged bv the west of water due to a vicious 
system df levels, and to the interception of the transverse drain- 
age % Which the engineering of nature had been wont 
to carry off the surface water into the channel of the Jmnuo. 
A saline efflorescence appeared upon the fields ; fever and en- 
larged spleens became epidemic. These startling hints, however 
were not taken. The canal paid, not only as an insurance against 
famine, to be reasonably employed by the State land-lord when, 
the rains and springs of nature failed but to lie sold across the 
counter to an increasing population greedy of sudden gain. A 
second, and still larger canal was next opened at the head waters 
of the Ganges, so as to do for the eastern borders of the Dooab 
what had already been done for the west; and optimist adminis- 
trators and engineers drank each other’s healths at Roovkce under 
the cordial congratulation of that great material reformer, the 
Marquis of Dalhouwiq. 

How stands the matter now l 

u The general excess of irrigation, and its extraordinary ex^es* 
in the new rice lands, has resulted m laising the spring levol, 
nud continuing for a senes of years, has gradually converted the 
formerly dry land between the Ganges and the Junma, at places 
of wide* extent, into a moist tern land, and now the trees grow 
there with the large trunks and wide-spread foliage of a damp 
forest country. The water m the old wells is from 30 to 40 feet 
in depth The water holes which used to be dry for mauv 
months m the year now always contain water , low land, which 
used sometimes to be swampy, has now much extended in area, 
its swampy nature become permanent and crops of a marvellous 
height and thickness cover the land.” 

The result of which is, that while there were about mm 
thousand deaths from malarious fever in 1866, JO in 1867, and 1 1 
in 1868, the death-roll from this cause alone shewed o\ or j 
twenty-one thousand m the year under reivew. * I 

If any other prool were needed that this calamity ha* been j 
Created by the injudicious zeal of British otfieials, it ih to be 
found in the fact that the mortality m the two months of Octo- ; 
her and November, when the strong sun of that region is drying 
up the wasfa surface-water, was over twelve thousand, while m | 
tne two dry months of February and March it was only three , 
thousand. Those figures include all kinds of death, for the 
monthly returns are unclassified ; but if the steamy mouths 
shewed four times as many deaths, from all causes as 
Were shown by the dry months, we may bo sure that the 
proportion would not be less for fever alone. Taking indeed 
this aspect of the figures as presented for the entire year, it will 
be found that in the two districts of Haharunpore and Moztif- 1 
furnuggtir, where this extravagant saturation has been permitted 
out of an aggregate mortality of thirty -five thousand, no less 
than twenty thousand were from this one cause ! In other 
words, upwards of sixty Tier cent, of the deaths were due pre- 
sumably to causes not only controllable, but actually created by 
the alacrity of the administration to meet the covetous- 
ness of the people. In Dr. Planck’s words — (i deaths from 
fever in these districts show a determined tendency 
to increase as years of differing climate succeed each 
other.” From which we cannot but infer that, aw we have 

t wn above , J * some special cause must be at work, 1 ’ and he be- 
es " that uo remedies against this prevalence will l>e of per- | 
manent benefit* dxemat a lessened amount of irrigation and a i 


Inafew 


forward sentences, wholesomely free from the 


that an iiajuiry ^nevTon foot into the Elation* of irrigation 
with drainage, mi the sanitfiWT condition of the country. Dr 
Planck wrecfB^M to nidi* the inyeeti^tioii, and " farther re- 
mariw will!* i until the remits are received,” 

let ne hope, titywthe deliberations of the committee, to whom 


tfa#_fa*fcb»6 bee* entgplwl .Will be tlioreugh, impartial* and 
nwscMPI^f aOtion Tran w® a mm^rtpxmh. be taken away 
from And A new ere com- 

"KKsratSfsswfci. m, 

proof is found of the need for a thorough and earnest action on 
the part of the local Government. In 1669 there were about five 
hundred and thirty thousand registered deaths out of a popula- 
tion of under thirty millions, being about seventeen per thou- 
sand against ten recorded in the previous years- Out of this 
great increase the largest advance was no doubt due to cholera 
and small-pox ; but then these disorder*, as WS bpve seen, pre- 
sent certain compensations, the one in its intermittent habits, 
the other m its known amenability fa prophylactic measures. 
But fever, the number of whose victims roue to the proportion of 
24 fa 17, seems to be steadily increasing its ravages, and fa be 
allowed to do so without any clear perception of how they are to 
be checked. And, were it not for the fact that its local distri- 
bution shows how much it is due fa controllable causes* we 
hardly know what more awful prospect could be in store far a 
country than to find such a disorder settling down to permanent 
and progressive occupation of its soil. Betting aside Bundlekund 
as a God-forgotten laud, where a mephitic virus is breathed out 
of the lungs of mother earth over which man can only win tardy 
and uncertain conquests by the spread of tree and crop cultiva- 
tion, we find m Sahuruwpore and Mozufthrnuggur alone ample 
food for the most serious reflection. — Pwncn\ 

SANITATION OF THE EPF EH POOAU. 

It may lie remembered that in noticing l>r. Planck’s report 
a few weeks ago, we drew attention to the rapid depopulation 
that was going on m the distrn t* of Sabarunpore and Moo* 
zufiumuggur, ami expressed a hope that some remedial measures 
might result from the proor-oiling* of the mixed Committee thetr 
sitting, or just risen, at Meerut. 

The papers connected with the subiect are now before u«, and 
tbc\ fully justify our complaints and. to some extent at least, 
our" hopes. It fa clear, on the one hand, that the evil had not 
l>een exaggerated. The mortality Irani malana, which formerly 
increasecfat a slow rate, has continued for the last two years to 
advance in geometrical progression. The committee have record- 
ed their opinion that “the pi ostration of the labouring classes 
from repeated attacks of fever has * A enervated and weak, 
died them to a degree which m frequent instances has interfered 
with the timely sowing of the winter-crops and the reaping of 
the autumn harvest.” That this new end artificial endemic has 
been created by causes due to the action of the British Govern- 
ment, the Committee were right not to positively assert, for 
reasons which we shall presently sec ; but the tenor of their 
proceedings, and of the able ami earnest note appended to the 
rejiort by Colonel W. Greathed, w enough In sanction the assump- 
tion that this is in fact the cose. 

The committee have done all that was entrusted them fa do 
They were instructed in a memorandum 1») the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor, under date the 19tb Octobei last, to discuss the subject, 
with a view of ascertaining what steps are feasible for maturing 
a general drainage scheme fa benefit both districts and so far 
from stopping short of their instructions they actually went 
beyond tne letter, however, they may have conformed to the 
spirit of the memorandum, for it is rmnarku hie that the Go 
vermnent of the North-Western Provinces only dropped tin 
faintest hint that irrigation might, by any possibility, have a share 
in the evils to be inquired into, whereas the proceedings of tin 
Conference and tho Chief Engineers note combine in giving to 
this cause a most noticeable prominence. 

The former document commences ui these words • — u Colonel 
Greathed represents that it w promised by the Irrigation De 
partment to appoint ofticers to examine the amount of 
irrigation in over -irrigated villages, and fa » educe it to an ev 


tout which shall prevent any water-logging both on the eastern 
Jumna and Ganges canals/’ Lower down Again we find the Chief 
Engineer informing the Committee, u that it is under discussion 
in tho Irrigation Dei«irtment to stop or check irrigation when 
the water in wells is within ten or twelve feet, from the surface 
in any period of the year cm which the coumiitee record “ their 
opinion of the extreme importance of this measure.” (para. 4.) 
Appended to those proceedings, as we have said, is a Minute 
by Colonel Greathed in which the subject is dealt with in detail. 
Here, after laying out the work for drainage operations, it is added 
vpara. 8)— “'it will bo necessary in the first instance fa 
examino all villages suspected of being water-logged or over- 
irrigated, * * to measure their irrigation, and fa reduce if 
where necessary within reasonable compass.” 

On receipt or these papers the local Government acted with 
the same promptitude that ha* characterised all. its more recent 
proceedings. By a Resolution, dated 23rd November, His Honor 
the Lfeuteriant Governor recorded “ his concurrence in the pro* 
poealkinade by the Chief Engineer for carrying out the objects 
couteumlafad bv Hie Conference, and dosiroo that immediate 
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■ f FortaiMfc* Otwemtomt India been backward WheNTOr 
tM tHtfl* Mi toft be MM 1 to the fettod of the Ini* 
g^fdati StparimSt will \m charged with the 

expense of redfea*. In other baht* the rtfttedtas will be apdM 
fmh-ldfe&l farids id.be and perhaps by grarits, 
from the Imperial Hodge*. All this is very satisfactory— by fbr 
the. most cheering fiacre being the candour and earnestness 
displayed by OdTtfziel Grealthed,the Chief of the Irrigation Depart* 
ment. Had that department ahewn any Mona deeire to exoner- 
ate itself, and to make use Of techn&al jargon in order to 
oonfixee the issues of fact, there is no doubt that serious obetrao- 
tione might, have been raised, which would have deferred the 
necessary measures for bn indefinite time ; and time in such a 
case is not merely money, but human happiness, euid health, and 
life. fV6m“tbe revelations made by Dr. Cutcliflb, and later by 
Dr. Planck, it. is quite evident that the saturation of the U pper 
Donah has been rapidly bringing that once -favoured region into 
the condition of a terai, where, a* at the foot of the Nopal and j 
Bhootan Hills, a few half-poisoned wretches ncrap u precarious : 
aiilwihtence out of the sites of extinct cities, and defend il with 
difficulty against the wild beasts who share with them tho-'ccupa- 
tion of the ruins. 

That this saturation is caused by the Government canals is 
eftar from two considerations. If cannot be attributed to any 
other hnovm cause, and it ert&nde with the extent of irrigation 
The way in which this has come about is three-fold. The canals 
when out of soil, form a bank which intercepts the natural out- 
fall of the country. They likewise, whatever be their level, 
silt up and damage the drainage channels, while by percolation 
they raise the water-table or the surrounding lands and fill 
the wells with water charged with organic and mineral impurities. 
And, lastly, from vices in the system of distribution, they fur- 
nish inducements to the Cultivators to waste the water and 
“ slop ” it about the lower levels, while the uplands continue in- 
sufficiently watered, or perhaps entirely dry. 

In the two former classes of evil, long and careful engineering 
operations will be needed before we can congratulate the public 
of those parts upon the attainment of a perfect cure ; ui the 
meantime, the papers before us show that the work is beginning 
in the right way. But for the last no suggestion is yet known 
to have been made. To Colonel fltrachey and his gifted brother 
— the consistent and reasonable promoters of all sound material 
reform — we must now look to prevent the great blessing of 
irrigation from being turned into a curse. Let the pressure 
which it desires and expects be put upon the local Government, 
and its conduct up to the present point affords hopeful omens 
that some strenuous effort will be made. The object should be 
to introduce such a method of supply as shall make it the direct 
interest of the agriculturists to take as little water as may 
consist with true farming, instead of, as now, rivalling each other 
in corrupting the lower canal officials, that each may get more 
than his neighbour. Until this is done, it is obvious to any one 
who will attentively study the medical reports, that our brothers 5 
blood will continue to cry against us out of the ground. — Pioneer. 

PUBLIC W ORKS — RAILWAYS 

OPENING OF THE OOMRAWATTEE SECOND STATE RAILWA*. 

“ Fair Oomrawattee,” decked in her holiday attire and with 
her flowing surwi-vtiih cotton looks waving in the breeze, was 
a sight mill vp, I ni i \ in- witnessing on Thursday last, the 16th 
ultimo, On that auspicious day the fair city was wedded bv 
bonds of iron to our western capital, or in other words, the branch 
line of railway which connects the cotton capital of the Berare 
with the main line of the G, I. P. R., has lx>en successfully 
opened. This large and important ootton mart had long felt the 
want of proper communication. It is owing chiefly to the un- 
tiring energy of Mr. Camao, Cotton Commissioner of the Cen- 
tral Provinces and Borers, ably backed up by the zeal of Colonel 
Kcmbhard, the Commissioner of East Berar, that this desidera- 
tum has now been supplied* At 11 < /clock o u the lflth, a large 
number of European and Native gentlemen assembled in a field 
adjacent to the Mofussil Press and Ginning Co.’s factories, 
which is the site fixed for the railway terminus. The Oomra- 
wattee police forc e, under their Superintendent here formed a 
guard of honor When the key was placed in itB proper posi- 
tion by the Superintending Engineer, Hyderabad r* W. £>., he 
delivered a beautifully got-up hammer to the Commissioner 
of East Berar, Colonel ’Ncinbhard, who, with two smart strokes, 
drove the key home, and thr ikied wan (lone. The train then 
passed on to the station-site, and the Commissioner dociared the 
line open. Three hearty cheers ware then given for the Queen 
and file successful accomplishment of the affair. The police 
guard at the same time ordered arms aud saluted the passing 
train. Almost all the European gentlemen present, and many 
of the Natives, were then invited to enter the train* which* with 
ris huavu fmght, traversed the whole line to Budnafra motion 
tod Uok speedily and safely. A wimb#r offog rim«*»iich 
were laid on the Hue exploded, on the train storonfk with 
delightful regularity. 


That part of the ceremonial haivihfc Wbn anoabbrifallv conclud- 
ed, upwards of fifty genUemen.repoired to the »udaer station 
Cutdmrry, where a aplandid luncheeoi wa* $$ them. 
Ample justice was done by one andall totwgbod things sup- 
plied without stint Many fadiea 
Quotations graced the table with their preaeCNje* ; 


proposals relative to the location Use. tsi CAR*ifcn 

RAILWAY. i - : ( •• 

Extract from a letter from Major E.O* . S. Waium t y JUT, 
Deputy Secretary to the Government */ In&kfr&s. 1 F.JEtept, to 
the Secretary to the Government of Bombay JP. IF- Dept*, mil* 
way Branch, dated 17 th January 1670; 

Refer rtnc. to my telegram* of the 3rd instaiit, and to 
your lettor No. 2173, dated the 18th r .Voyeimbir 1889, and 
Secretary of State's despatch to tho Government of Bombay, 
No. 47, of the 4th idem, I am directed to state that, under t % 
present circumstances of the case, the Government of India 
considers it best that the Government of Bomba/ ShouMatumfa 
order the commencement of the surveys it thinks neoessary to 
complete the infonnation which is required to admit of a final 
conclusion being oome to on the location of the fine of railway 
from Carwar towards Hooblee. 

• ♦ # « a * 

I am to add that the Government of India has very little 
doubt that this line should be on a narrow gauge, and the survey 
should therefore contemplate such a Line, and be suited to the 
narrower formation, whioh would in that cose be sufficient, aud 
the sharper curves which with the use of bogie trucks may be 
adopted. The Government of India would farther be disposed 
to regard a ruling gradient of 1 in 40 as quite sufficiently good 
for locomotive power, and the question of adopting steep in- 
clines with fixed engines at the Ghats should lie carefully 
considered as suggested by Colonel Trevor. A very large 
traffic can certainly be worked in this way without difficulty. 
It in supposed that the heavy traffic will chiefly be down the 
incline, so that tho objection to their being somewhat steep is 
much lessened. 

The Government of India considers, on the information now 
before it, that the system of railways in the southern portions 
of the Deccan, extending even to Bangalore, should all be on a 
narrow gauge ; and having in view the eventual development of 
such a system of lines, it seems desirable to locate the Ghat 
section in the way likely to be most suitable aud convenient for 
the whole system rather than for any mere communication to 
Hooblee, or any other specific locality. The engineers should 
therefore generally consider, in connexion with the present 
enquiry, what might probably be the direction of such lines in 
the vicinity of the junction at Hooblee or elsewhere. 

It should be borne in mind that the first essential in the 
preparation of this project is that it shall be shown to be 
■tiniuicinllv successful If the goods likely to be carried at the 
rates that could properly be charged are not likely to cover the 
necessary outlay and interest on capital in a reasonable time, the 
Government of India oould not assent to the prosecution of the 
work at present. There can be little doubt that afar better 
prospect of financial success will be obtained by a narrpw gauge 
line than a broad one in this case, under any ‘r. ir u 1 *, 
however, the works both on the Ghat and on the lines in the 
Deccan leading to i t will l*i heavy, aud the cost of a narrow gauge 
line will probably be much less than that of a broad gauge, pro- 
vided the system of a narrow gauge line is extended, os the 
Government of India has no doubt it should be, into the cotton, 
prnduci.'tg districts, for which Carwar is to be the outlet, the 
question of break of gauge will not in practice arise as regards the 
essential traffic to be dealt with. f 

On the whole, the Government of India is disused to as- 
sent to the views indicated in paras. 17 and 85 of Colonel Tre- 
vor’s report on the subject of the line bust calculated to genre 
the interests of tho cotton trade, and on the question of hauling 
the traffic over the Cnnnru Ghats by moans of fixed enginos; and to 
regard with favour M ajor Goodfel low’s jiroj x>sal for carrying the line 
by tho south, instead of the north bank of tho GungaveUy River, 
the requirements of the Hooblee and Dharwar being met by a 
transverse line of railway to the uorth, which might be eventual- 
ly extended to Belgaum, Kolapoor and Sattare, so as to join the 
Great Indian Peninsula Bailway at some suitable point east of 
Poona The line from Buukopooi toward® Guduk might be 
made to servo for aju net ion with Bellary, and a line to the south 
from Bunkapoor could connect the Carwar line with Mysore. 

Col-'iit'l Trevor’s ctmohiwons in para. 41. of hi* report that 
the lute from Shulaporv toBunk*poor would be a nwwe remune- 
rative undertaking for Government, and more Advantageio: the 
general public, jbut would not be, as bend&M tdmocHttW 
interest as a xpRway from the ootton districts tp Carwar, 

i ni gm Ini % eoauBjU da rif a 



to be salt*! to a narrow grog* Tbta 
of Bombay/’ 


m 


of Ookmel Trevor that 
theirott h plmftmm npir MFrou* ganewd Convenience of the 
cotton ifrWtei tfthy be sustained. 
But It dm hvb iseem light to the Government of India to deal 
with the question & wS# partial manner, and the future exten- 
tup of in connexion with the approach to the harbour of 
Center is ^ea^tialconsideration. 

Having * pyercome the expected difficulties of the Ghat, 
it is 'mmmft that a new highway for the export by sea of all 
produce from the centre of the Indian Peninsula is given, and 
it is ip this light that the new line of railway should be chiefly 
viewed, and not as a more local convenience 
In delusion, r%n directed to communicate for infor- 
mation copy of a memorandum, in which are embodied the 
general views of the Government of India on the subject of the 
character of the new lines of railway to be carried out by the 
State. 

JP Vom Col M. K. Kennedy, P.E., Secretary to the Government 
of Bombay, RmUvajf DepaHment, to the Officiating Secretary 
to the Chvernmmt of India, P. W. Dept , dated 5 th 
BOC&niber 1870. 

With reference to your No. 100, of the 17th January last, I am 
directed to submit, lor the information of the Government of 
India, the result of last season’s work on tho location of the 
Carwar railway, and of the conclusions which have been arrived 
at therefrom by this Government. The operations of the sur- 
vey parties were principally confined to the endeavour to obtain 
a better line than Mr. Buchanan’s by the Arbyle Ghat route, 
and to obtain a new line by the Wuddy Ghat, as suggested m 
para. 7 of letter from the Government of India under reply. 

Mr. Shaw also examined the Kyga Ghat, and country 
below the Barbully ; but finding the country above and be - 
low the former would require heavier works than by the Arbyle 
route, that in the latter there would be a very difficult ascent to 
make, aiul that m both cases the lino would run into Carwar 
in a most inconvenient manner, did not consider it worth while 
to prosecute the surveys of these passes. In this conclusion 
this Government concur. 

On the Arbyle line the trace below the Ghat has been 
much improved. Tho principal point to ascertain, however, was 
the respective merits of the Arbylo and Wuddy Ghats, and tho 
following data have been obtained, from which a comparison can 
be made t — 


the respective cost will be ° ** 



Arbyle Ghat. 

Wuddy. 


M. 

Chs 

M. 

Cha 

Total length is 

9 

48 

... 10 

54 

Riso of 

1,291 feet . 

... 1,432 feet. 

Average grade 

1 in 39 

... 1 in 

39 


Chs. 

h. 

Chs. 

L. 

Gradients . . 

1 in 30 173 

36 

. 134 

0 


1 in 31 ... 


... 128 

75 


1 in 82 ... 


.. 38 

50 


1 in 83 110 

*6 


• * 4 


1 in 36 254 

20 

.!. 200 

35 


1 in 88 ... 


... 92 

66 


1 in 89 


... 62 

40 


1 in 40 42 

36 

... 



1 in 50 17 

10 


. . . 


1 in 60 2 

0 


... 


1 in TO 109 

26 




1 in 104 ... 


62 

0 


Level 46 

27 

... 26 

66 


1 in 431*20 


... 68 

80 


The respective length of grades, therefore, of 3 In 40 and 
under, art On Arbyle oBO chains, Wuddy 707 chains. 

1 The largest continuous heavy grade of 1 in 35, and under, is 


Earth-work ...’I 

Ballast I 

Retaining walls V In favour 

Ssiiiag ;*;# - Ini 

Viaducts " m.J None 

! , » fltfvw 10 feet. ... 1 

One ' SO „ ... ' 

. tw so „ 1 


One 00 „G, 


In favour of 
to t Gimgavrully- 
... Ten 10 feet. 

... Two 18 ,, eem: 

Three 40 ,, 

... One 80 , 
,..0ke 66 „ 

>... Orfe 6ft „ 


f j. W £• , yde.Earth.joii, W MMM 

M. 48 chains Ballast, Its. 7,000 67,200 

Bridges, Culverts . 2,06,285 

16, aft Cubic yarc ■ • .. 2 .2 ■ 44 m 

3,046 L. yds. retaining walls, Rs. 50 1,02,800 

9 Miles 48 chains permanent way, Ra. 20,000 1,92,000 

88 i 1 . yds. tunnel, Rs. 274 

l -u — 

Total 12,06,408 

Add 10 per cent, contingencies, 1,20,042 

*wm 

Wiuidy. 1 

Rs. 

1,029,666 0. yds, earth-work, atfffc as.,. 5,98,840 

10 M. 64 Chs. Ballast, at Rs. 7,000 74,726 

Bridges, Culverts *...4,18,100 

Laterite, 24,248, at Rs. 1. 24,248 

2,640 L yds. retaining walllb at Rs, 60 1,82,000 

10 K. 64 chains permanent way, at Rs. 20,000 2,18,600 
Gungawully, 10 spans of 90 feet, at Rs 400 
a running fbot 8,60,000 

Total ... 18,16,418 
Add 10 pet cent, contingencies 1,81,641 

* 19,98,064 

18,20,470 

Diflcrenccin ta\ our of Arbyle 6,77,684 

Say, with extra length of fencing, wide ditehew, &t\, 7 lakhi*. 

The pri iu3i pal points that were urged m favoui of the 
Wuddy over the Arbyle were as follows : — 

1st. That it would probably prove more healthy. 

2nd. — That an earner and cheaper line would bo obtained. 

3rd — That it would lie preferable for the cotton trade to take 
the line to Guduk via Sirci and Biuikapooi, than via 
Yellapoor and Hooblee. 

With regard to the 1st jxfint, Mr. Shaw reports that “ at 
the conclusion of the Wuddy Ghat survey on the 12th June, out 
of a survey party of 7 Eurojieans and 3 Natives, 6 Europeans and 
2 Natives were sick, and the coolies also suffered severely- 1 ' 

With regard to the 2nd point, actual. survey lias shown 
that an easier and cheaper line is obtainable by the Arbyle line, 
which also avoids an expensive crossing o\erthe Gunguwully 
river, and has the advantage of a made road m close proximity 
the whole way. 

With regal’d to the thud punt, the Government of India 
having declared the line to Carwar down the Ghat was to ho 
regarded not as a local convenience, but as an outlet to a new 
seaport of the product of thetentre of the Indian Peninsula, 
and having also stated that lines ale to branch off from it to 
north to Belgauni, Kolapoor, &c,, to the south to Bangalore-, 
and to tho coast to Bellary, it is obviously desirable that a large 
centro of trade, likely Hooblee, should he selected as the converg 
mg point of these several hues instead of a small village like 
Bunkapoor. A line from Bunkapoor to Guduk would run for 
half its length through Native States, while a hue from 
to that town would pass exclusively through British territory 
and it dqes not appear that the former, as regards the cotto< 
traffic, would have any advantage over the latter. 

The above points having been taken into consideration, 
this Government have finally determined in favour of the Arbvlc 
Ghat route, and Mr. Shaw has been directed to complete the 
survey from Carwar to Guduk, laying out the line (wtwoen 
YcllapCor and Hooblee, with a view to a branch to Bunkapoor, 
The result of tho changes on the Arbyle Ghat route may 
be summed up as follows : — 

1st.—- The length of the railway has been increased from 
56J to 81 ^ miles. 

2nd. — The ruling gradient on the Ghat is now 1 in. 30, 
instead of 1m 17. 

3rd. — The ruling gradient on the remainder of the line has 
been lowered from 1 m 60 to l in 85. 

4th. — The curves have been sharpened from a minimum 
radius 1 2 to 4£ chains. 

5th.— The length of the tunnelling has been reduced from 
3,019 io 398 lineal yards. 

6th. — The average depth of earth- work is now 9, instead of 
10J fpet. 

7fch. — The coat of carrying Out the work is reduced by about 
10 per cent. 

The mileage cost of a 3 feet 6 inch gauge railway, with 
curvea of minimum radius of 44 ohains, as far os it can now be 
arrived kfc/'will probably be #10,000. It is probable that this 
average may be still farther reduced by a reduction of thegkuge 
to 2 feet 9 inches, by reducing tho curves to a minimum of 




j.uuci m 


wares n 


3 chaina, and by the exteajhioB< ]>mpW over the easier coun- 

try «teve the Ghat* , 

lm m Sft of Colonel Trevoris printed report, the met 
profit# ere oaloalated at Be. 6,000 per mile, without taking into 
account the indirect profit# alluded to in hie para. 26. It ie 
therefore considered that the financial proejiects of the line Me 
sufficiently encouraging to render the active prosecution and 
completion of the survey both advisable and imi>ortaut. 


> Govt, of 

V, P- W. 


From Major E, 0. E. Williams, RE., Jhm. Secy, to the Gov 

India, P. W. Bmt, to the Secy, to the Qovt. of Bombay , P. 

fbpt., ltmkmy Branch, dated 13th January 1871. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 1 586, 
dated the 5th December last, summarising the results of the last 
season's surveys of the alternative routes for the railway from 
Garwar to the Deccan near Dharwar, and intimating that the 
Government of Bombay prefer the Arbyle Ghat route, and have 
issued instructions for the completicm of the survey from Garwar 
to Ouduk, the line Iwtween Yeflapoor and Hooblee being laid oat 
with a view to a branch at Bimkapoor. 

The previous reports submitted to the Govern merit of 
India leave little room for doubt that Hooblee with its 50, 000 
inhabitants, probably the most populous town m the Deccan 
south of Poona, and the centre of a large and valuable trade, 
should be on any line of railway constructed in thin district. 
Dharwar with its 30,000 inhabitants also has strong, though 
secondary, claims. Gtuikapnor is a large village, but a place of 
no trade. The best New Orleans cotton is grown in its vicinity, 
but the growers find their market at Coompta and not at Bunka- 
poor, which, equally with Hooblee and Dharwar, is on the margin 
of the cotton-field. Home extension into the heart of the cotton- 
field, i>erhaps to Guduk, may, therefore, be proper, but the align- 
ment of an eastern extension should not be made without reference 
to a future connection with the Madras Railway system. 

The north and south line of the Southern Mahratta Rail- 
way will probably pass from Mysoro through Buukapoor, 
Hooblee, and Dharwar. Wherever, then, the point of junction 
with the Car war line may l>e, Buukapoor, as well as Hooblee. 
will, sooner or later, be included within the railway system, anrl 
it is important that the least amount of line in the aggregate 
shall be constructed. In this view the minor proposal of the 
Bombay Government to deflect towards Turrug tno line between 
Yollapoor and Hoobloe commends itself for adoption as an ad- 
vantageous deviation from the direct line via the Arbyle Ghat, the 
general conclusion of the Bombay Government in favour of 
which is accepted by the Governor-General in Council, in so far 
as the information placed before the Government of Lndia allows 
of an independent judgment of the merits of the two liues. 

The question oh to the method of working by a fixed in- 
cline and what Ghat is best suited for that, is not touched upon, 
but the ascent to the top of the Wuddy is 141 feet higher than 
to the summit of the Arbyle Ghat. The former is upwards of 1 
mile longer, and has 14 mile more of gradients under 1 /40. Tho 
terminus inland, whether Bunkapoor or Hooblee, is, however, 
considerably higher than the summit of cither Ghat, so that this 
concentration of ascent by the Wuddy Ghat might, other things 
being equal, prove an advantage. The Government of Incus 
would wish to see the sections lost run by the Arbyle and Wuddy 
Ghats, the former via Yellapoor, the latter via Siroi and Bunka- 
poor, and I am directed to request that the j may bo forwarded 

BENGAL FISHERIES. 





M Omsa & now 


Wis understand that an important economical question has 
been raised with regard to Indian fisheries. In a fluvial pro- 
vince like lower Bengal, fish is one of the most valuable resources 
of the country. It is, in fact, almost the only animal food 
which the religious prejudices of the higher rauks, and the 
poverty of the lower classes, have left withiu the reach of the 
Hindoo. Beef and fowls he cannot touch ; mutton or goat flesh 
is beyond the income of nine out of every ten families in the pro- 
vince. Yet a rice-eating people requires m a special degree some 
condiment consisting of animal food. From the days of Homer, 
the vegetarian peasantry of Southern Europe have seasoned their 
farinaceous diet with salt fish. In Bengal, every rivulet, water- 
channel, tank, and marsh, is made to contribute its quota of 
minnows or prawns, and a scarcity of fish tells very severely 
upon the health ana strength of the husbandmen in any district 
in which it takes place. 

Yet it seems indubitable that Bengal is now threatened with a 
permanent fish famine. No province seems so capable of defy- 
ing mismanagement and reckless slaughter of the finny tribes, 
consisting, os it dees, of three great deltas, each of which spreads 
out an endless network of rivers, channels, marshes, and lakes. 
There is, in the first place, the delta of the Brahmaputra, with 
its feeders from the Assam and the Cachar valleys, and their 
innumerable bifurcations and lake-like swamps. There the po- 
pulation is still comparatively sparse, and the supply of fish un- 
limited. Proceeding westward to the Gangetic delta, we find 
the tanks and Weroourses less fruitful, the larger fish exhaust- 
ed, and the fishermen compelled to have recourse to a smaller 


net ip order to earn a livelihood. Wo apeak st preset of 
Am** caste* who fish, m ! from boats, but on file b&rdw of rivem 
and tonic**, in short, witiiiii iheir <taf A1L **“■“*■* — **‘~ 

- triets of Bengal, the change becomes. " 

Mid miserable minnows form the 1 
fish. But it is in the third del 
hi which the evil attains its climax, i 
diafcributariea have recently been ex 

ed officer, and the result leaves no ... „ 

practically being denuded of wholesome fish. The tanks, 
swamps, and minor channels, have lost all their larger varieties, 
and the fishermen now live by catching the small fry of the 
large estuary fishes. These fishes come inlaiid to spawn, and 
no sooner are the eggs hatched then the miserable little swarms 
are caught by the au-devoiuing Uriya net. As the fish famine 
becomes more and more severe, the fisheypien go on decreasing 
the size of the mesh of their nets, until at length nothing can 
escajie them. In this way, millions of small fry am massacred 
every month, each one of which, hod it been allowed to find its 
way down into the estuary, would have groWn into a fine 
fish, and returned in due course, according to the laws of its 
nature, to the inland streams. 

Many of these facts have long been known to Indian naturalists. 
The question is, bow to remedy the evil / The damage proceeds 
in some districts from causes within the control of Government. 
Irrigation weirs, unless furnished with adequate machinery, 
prevent the access of the fish to the upper parts of the rivers ; 
mid, as a ran tier of fact, in the next delta down the coast, that 
of the Godavery, many fine fisheries were thus destroyed. This 
deficiency has now been remedied, and Surgeon Day's inexpen- 
sive system of fish ladders has rendered irrigation absolutely 
innocuous to the fish. In Orissa the great weirs or aments aie 
furnished with flood-gates, which furnish a free passage for the 
finny tubes. Care ought to bo taken however that these pas- 
sages are kept oj>en, and not turned into vast traps, at each side 
of which the fishermen lurk for their prey. But the only real 
remedies for the wholesale destruction of fish are un- 
fortunately of a much less simple character. Three different 
systems have been proposed. The first Is that Government 
should resume the fisheries, and either grant them or lot them 
out to individual persons or communities, whose self-interest 
would thus be enlisted iu maintaining the value of their indivi- 
dual fisheries, and iu preventing the wholesale extermination of 
the fish. The fishing castes are perfectly alive to the damage 
which the destruction of the small fry causes ; and in the Mad- 
ias districts, where the fisheries have thus been let out, each 
little community is most vigilant in preserving the value of its 
fishery farm. Such a scheme however would invoho an 
amount of Government interference which could not be con- 
veniently ventured upon in Bengal. 

The second remedy is the enforcing of close seasons. No 
doubt tho small fry of the larger fishes could be protected in this 
way ; but this, too, would necessitate a great deal of vexatious 
intermeddling with what the people have always been accus- 
tomod to considor as one of their rights. Nor woukl it be 
possible to effect much good by this means, unless the close 
season was extended over a very largo part of the year. To 
protect even a single fish, certainly the most valuable one — the 
hilsa — the close season would have to extend over an aggregate 
of nine months in the different presidencies. The hi Isa breeds 
at different seasons in the northern rivers and the southern 
ones, and again at different seasons in the rivers of east- 
ern and of western India. Putting together all the different 
months in which the small fry would require protection in 
the various provinces, an aggregate of nine has been ascer- 
tained to !>e required. If efforts were also made to protect the 
other varieties of valuable fish, the close season would be still 
further extended. Nor have we at present a sufficient know- 
ledge of the habits of Indian fishes to be able safely to say when 
the close season should begin, and when it should end, in each 
separate district. We only know that the close season would 
have to be fixed during different months indifferent parts of 
the country, and the remedy would involve a very great hard- 
ship among the fisher castes, who would thus be thrown out of 
work during several months of each year. 

The thira and most practicable scheme appears to consist in 
the regulation of the size of the meshes of the nets, Wherever 
fish is scarce, the mesh is decreased, so as to catch what was 
formerly allowed to escape. The fishermen of Orissa complain 
that, as they have contracted the size of tW mesh, the fisheries 
have become less productive, and their fortunes have declined. 
In truth, the one as a corollary of the other. As the large fish 
disappear, the fishermen try to eke outf their livelihood by 
catching the small fry, and, once the massacre of the small fry 
begins, the total extermination of the tangs varieties la Only a 
question of time. The rise of the mesh is most carefully regu- 
lated in Euriand, and the small fey are protected by severe 
penal restrictions. We propose Op a subsequent morning to con- 
sider how far such a system oould be safely appUed m India. 
Meanwhile, the facts before ns leave no doubt that both Orissa 
and Bengal are being drained of one of the most important of 
their natural resources. 
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THE PUBLIC BSVENUE AMD EXPENDITURE. 

EvMmu and Expenditure of tbe Government of India for the first «wt« months of the year 1670-71, as 

corresponding period of 1860-70. 


oovopared with the 


Revenues And Receipts. 




Expenditure. 


April tot 
Dec im 


lend Revenue l2,3& t 4Ma ; 

Tributes, dec., irom Native 

St*** 466,440 

forest 876,288 

Excise on Spirits and Drugs 1,623,767 

Asssessed Titxea. 888 177b 

2 n £ tonM1 -* — -**18868,645 

fi*“ MH140 

Opin'” .8*86,1*5 

»‘*»«» - 1,67%408 

128,881 

Telegrifth 

Law and J uatioe M , 697^48 

.Jpii? 8 - 201,162 

Education &d*160 

aagm 

Miscellaneous, 596,342 


580,166 
247,164 
1,788,006 
1,404,103 b 
1,640,584 
4,460,221 
5,980,752 
666,068 
27,079 


177,028 

1,889,500 

161,703 

174,057 

49,252 

222,710 

436,282 


132,434 

46,126 

1,141,652 


... Interest cm Funded and Un- 

J funded Debt 1,081,158 2,108,987 

... Interest on Service Funds 

29,069 and other Accounts 882,654 840,441 

... Refunds and Drawbacks... 267,697* 265,126* 

... Land Revenue 1,683,230 1,668,216 

Forest , 208,986 278,068 

... Excise on Spirits and Drugs 177,178 29e,670 

4.878 Assessed Taxes 28,864 82,468 

1,007,850 Customs 186,335 188,788 

96,252! Salt 291,404 278,772 

... , Opium 1 401 9t7 1,706,309 

Stamps 7". 42,784 

f Mint 64,820 44,210 

9,469 post Offloe 488,603 478,174 

... Telegraph 202,898 290,770 

9,908 Administration 868,486 844,688 

36,189 Minor Departments 157,659 148,441 

160,110 Law and Justice 2,111,814 2,176,500 

Police 1,789,573 1,667,404 

Maxine 812,602 279,989 

Education 464,610 487,099 

Eoolesiastioal 119,395 113,062 

Medical Services 835,982 354,883 

Stationery and Printing ... 179,886 166,168 

Political Agencies 284,862 191,606 

Allowances, &c , under 
Treaties & Engagements. 949,122 972,138 

Miscellaneous,.....,., 484,867 616,007 


Total 81,444,03482,936,930 2,843,615 1,351,710 

From 

April to Nov. only. 

Army Miscellaneous. 609,295 650,405 ... 62,890 

Miscellaneous * 

„ ... Rooeipts ... 95,385 88,883 6,502 

£ Railway Ex- 

<KLi change, Gain 290,245 92,785 ... 208,400 

0rdJnttT y- State Bila... 

ways Traffic 

J Receipts 6,690 8,548 ... 8,147 

Do. Extraordinary do 

Capital Account 2,876 2,875 


Superannuation, &c., AL 
lowanoeB... 404,076 623,988 

Total 16,122,072 16,308,372 

From Novem- 
April to ber only. 
Army 8,829,0357,811,341 


r Public Works 3,604,309 2,218,624 
Ra i 1 way s 

Public Guaranteed. 44,141 55,019 

Works Railway Ex- 

oS£. arst 

Ways 2,785 4*965 

Do. Extraordinary— -Irri- 

gation, &o 699,231 416,496 

State Railways 19,107 143,534 


1,885,685 


Total Revenues ...*82,445,640 33,674,4.80 2,846,400 1,617,709 


Total Expenditure. . .£ 28,983,908 27,042,546 


2,763,120 


a Includes Irrigation receipts in tbe Public Works Department up to Novem- 
ber only. 

(*) includes Income Tax realised in tbe Military And Public Works Departments 
up to November only* 


1 Includes Refunds in tbe Military and Public Works Department up to 
November only. 
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THE INDIAN ECONOMIST. 


fhAiffltwn: ahowine die Amount el eecfa kind of Currency None of the Bombay Cirolk in circulation on the 

88th day of February 1871. s ... 


22nd February . 
28th February.. 




Denomination of Notes. 


gage 

10 Be. Value. 

20 Be. Value. 

60 Rs. Value. 

100 Rs. Value. 

600 Re. Value. 

1,000 Ra. Value. 

’‘39,82,760 
874*, 660 

16,02,600 

u,njooo 

20; 79, 100 
20,22,000 

58,77,700 

64,09,800 

22,46,600 

22,61,000 

2.69.69.000 

2.71.76.000 

86,83,030 

26,37,490 

14,20,620 

18,94,200 

20,77,100 
21,30,360 , 

81,41,200 

49,97,800 

19.21.000 

1947.000 

844.63.000 

8.19.70.000 


Total Value. 


Statement of the amount of Indian Government Currency Notes in Circulation of the amount of Coin and Bullion 
Reserve, and of the Government Securities held by the Department of Issue of Indian Paper Currency. 


81st Jan.* 1871. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Circles of Issue. 


. Calcutta 
. Madras 
Bombay 
, Allahabad . . 
, Lahore 
Calicut 
Tnohmopoly 
. Vuagupatam 
Nugporo 
JKurrachee 
.Akola 


Balance of Retired by 
Issue other Offices 
Account. of Issue. 


Currency 
Notes in 
circulation. 

Silver 

Coin 

Reserve 

Silver 

Bullion 

Reserve. 

Gold 
Bullion 
Rosui ve 

Reserve in 
Government 
Securities. | 

Total 

Reserve. 

Rh 

Rs. 

1 

Rs 

Rs 

J 

Rs. j 

| 

Hi*. 


3,93,17,870 

1 , 00 , 12,010 

4,38,83,460 

94,46,110 

67,39,380 

16,27,870 

21,09,480 

6,45,340 

84,81,080 

47,32,290 

26,83,930 


1,67,020 
10,69,180 
46,99,220 
28,09,900 
31 ,03,190 
6,54,410 
17,06,430 
2,01 ,330 
1,00,31 >0 
22,35,980 
1,18,730 


1,91,50.360 #1,26,86,796 
89,43,430 67,48,316] 

3,91,84,210 2,07,87,238 


65,70,150' 

30,36,190 

9,73,460 

4,03,050 

3,44,010, 

32,80,780 

24,90,310 

25,65,200 


72,32,009 

64,35,783 

13,11,161 

17,86,891 

3,17,821 

27,38,898 

41,97,464 

16,01,780, 


85,08,488 

16,15,871* 


3,12,496 1 ,42,42,231; 3,07,50,010 

I 17,28,404 71.70,720 

1,81,49.861 4,16,62,4/70 
1 11,03,291 83,35,960 

I 7,00,037 61,35,820 

... i 1,00,0B9| 14,11,220 

1,</0,069| 18,80,960 

1 1,00,059' 4,17,880 

... 6,47,902 32,80,800 

1 6,00,106) 46,97,560 

i 16,01,580 


12,44,78,920 1,69,26,760 10,75,53,170 6,98,44,807! 61,23,869 3,12,195 8, 22, 72, 009 10,76,53,170 


Silver received and coined in the Minth ot Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 1870 - 71 . 


Bullion or Coin received Coined and Bullion or Coin reoeived Coined and Bullion or Coin recoivedlOoined and 



Bullion or Coin reoeived 
during the month 
valued in Rupees. 


Govt. 

Merchant h. 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November 1 

December | 

1,201 

60,506 

39,122 

8,487 

620 

2,000 

2,722 

2,020 

8,28,446 

2,12,373 

69,349 

1,81,029 


examined during the month examined 


during the 
month valu- 
ed in Rupees 


valued in Rupees. 


Rupees. during the 

— — month valn- 

Merchants. ed in Rupees, 


dunng fhe month vft- exami ned 
hied in Rupees. during the 

— — — . jin untb valu- 

Govt. I Merchants. od in Rupees 


40,624 

8,241 

1,41,601 


1,03.558 
43,631 | 
49,665 | 
1,09,248 j 
92,117 
1,61,511 


26,51,675 

11,23,636 

3,28,686 

1,53,626 


Cash Balances in the Government Trlahuiues in India, 1870-71 contrasted with previous Years. 


Government of India 1,52,43,615 

S I. ............ ........ k .. ....... . 1,23,40,473 

t» Burmah..., 28,44 725 

/Western Povinces 2,39,09,426 

Gudh..., »« « *• .* . 62,19,012 

Punjab .. ........ . , i ...... ........ , ...... . 1,17,81,232 

Bombay 3,05,03,265 

Central Provinces 63,53,106 

Madras* **.**•».**.••«•.. . * 8,07 ,95,346 

14,00,60,089 

The na m e month ISBS-OS, 11 /X), 92, 380 
Blttd 1869-7 01 ’ 10,94,54,806 


August. 

; 

October. 

November. 

| Deoombpr. 

1 

Jam 1871. 

Rh 

1,30,15,805 

1,12,23,907 

32,10,150 

2,14,98,002 

53,75,019 

1,08.05,906 

2,36,10,012 

61,53,053 

2,75,09,862 

Rs 

1,47,56,373 

1,28,20,478 

41,59,849 

1,52,06,179 

36,55,325 

83,31,333 

1,83,78,048 

66,31,600 

2,43,76,467 

Rs 

1.83,59,723 
1,21,74,892 
30,46,337 
1,90,74,077 
47,42,270 J 
92,46,874 
1,83,67,691 
66,52,447 
2,66,60,416 

Rs 

I 1 ,99,80,320 
1,38,42,356 
31,82.687 

2 34.78.308 
iW «t» 

, 1,11,23,599 
"1,79,41,664 
01,08,700 
2,09,70,118 

Rs * 
2,84,18,097 
1,76,89,650 
21,54,993 
2(66,91,040 
65,27,300 
1,11,97,072 
2,36,81,051 
78,77,193 
2,85,64,842 

12,29,02,765 

10,78,18,888 

11,76,13,372 

1*M.78,346 

15,27,03,430 

9,63,10.342 

7,80,69,348 

7,16,22,402 

0,01,02,366 | 

87,08,610 

10,02,40,204 

7,04,14,121 

8,14,11,662 j 

977,02,961 

11,83,90,970 
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TBE'rStMAN Kcttobtetst: 




*&**%£?** i. 

JV&U«nul Lend** Bank, J 
AFMMWfe Sewna# Bank 
WINiM , ,. 
OudK im Unit** foi'ww, 50 # -*W 

&kK*W :: 

Umov, Set Bmk (Am a) 

United Bank qflnbv*. 

CoitMK&CUJ. C0SIF4MtB«. 

AffP> 4 Wl*ow»,CW o®., l*>*ited . . 

Ditto : ditto .. 

Bengal Coal Co , Limited , 

Bonded Waiil low* ,, 

Bt nnton** Trees Co., Lx united . , 
Bnrdtoan Sto us Co , Limited , , 
Calcutta Booking Co , limited. 

MUo 1 W* Shares 

Ptlht Railway Co. . , . . 

RasUri w Bengal Indigo Co . . 

Castern Bengal Railway 
Ratio n Steam Tug Co , Limited 
Bast India Railway Co. 

Rqtuiable Cool Vth, limited 
(looser# Cotton Milts Co., . . 

Goure)*tn'c Co , Limited , , 

Ditto i &hai c . . 

Gi cat Eastern Hotel Co * 

/»■*■-» »»fc Dockwn tv , Limited . 

/■■ *i«i (n*««iW i x Co 

Ihtto ditto, 1 Cf 

Ditto ditto , * 

landing and Skipping Co 
Nasmyth's Pat Pi ess Co. 

Oriental Gas Co . 

Ditto (Chntnlfatm y) 

Ondh and Jlokimmd Railway 
Pott Conning Lund Co 
Puniab P ■■. i 1 . . 

R Baott ibf.p - A t , 

Tit hoot Indigo Limited 

TV a Compumeb 

tssum A a Company 
Bengal Tea Co. Limited 
Ditto f Conti ibotoii/J 

Hi matt th Tea Co , Limited 
Ditto C Conti ibutaiy) , . 

( entml Caohar Tea (o 
DeMng Tea Co Limited 
Dekui Boon tea Co Lxmitul 
Burning Tea Co .limited 
Sastcrn Cachai Tea Co 
Raft India Tea Co , Limited 
Jellalpoi s Caohai Tea Co 

| ^ ■ . uted 

Kurseong and Dgueebng Tea Co 
Ditto f v ' *, , 

Kntlal Ted to*, Limned ] , 

lower Assam Ted Co„ Limited. , 
Monochorea Tea Co,. Limited 
Moran Ted Co., Limited 
Mnddeehaut Tea Co., Limited 
MiUtuck Tty Co , Limited, 

New Gsdah Ghat J*?« Co 
A*' iff Mi tndt Tea Co. „ 

Punk abater Tea Co , Limited 
Soom lea Cm, Limited 
Tuekwtr Tea Co., limited 
Upper Assam Ted fV> , Limited 
victoria Tea Co , Limited 



% 

nAJT’' 

Quotations 


£1V 

Up 

g 

j* 

100 

U 

112 


iU 







lob 



120 

a 

130 


6 p 

p 

100 

a 

102 


1000 

np 

e 

1390 

1390-1300 

M 

381 

3 v. 

r» 

SO 


I 


•0 

3 p 

o . 

30 

a 

26 


60 

6 p 

t 

81 

a 

83 . 


260 

Up* 

P 

140 

a 

146 | 


100 

to p 

C 

186 

a 

1 #> 


£l2i 

2 *P* 

P 

108 

u 

109 


m 

nil 


t« ligdn 


m 

i p 

c 

m 

a 

80 


wo 

to p 

p 

166 

a 

660 


100 

4 p 

<? 

90 

a 

06 

• 

100 

8 p 

c 

00 

a 

01 


iooo 

ml 


39^1 

a 

400 

, « 

300 

ull 


80 

a 

82 

• • 

1004 

6 p 

, 

lUO 

a 1460 

. i 

lr 16 

20 p 


830 

a 

&36 


30 C 

4 w 

c 

170 

a 

175 


1 (K 

6 p 

t 

8 

a 

12 


7 (X 

ml 


270 

it 

380 

M 

36 < 

hit 


m 

a 

140 


318 - 3-10 

t\p 

c 

228 

a 

230 

m§ 

UM 

nil 


24 

a 

21 

m 

318 - 3-10 

21 p 

c 

m 

a 

240 


2 o< 

nil 


100 

a 

126 


18 2 11 

2 ip 

p 

AM 

a 

260 | 


20 o 

6 p 

r 

m 

a 2221 


2 (k 

8 p 

p 

2 8 

ft 

210 |. 


i(XXl 

0 p 

p 

1260 

a 

1300 


120 



162 

a 

10 ) \i 


300 

3 p 

< 

160 


i 


000 

nil 


160 

a 

160 


UKK) 

3 #> 

c 

810 

a 

360 


800 

2 ^ 

p 

170 

a 

176 


200 

2 * 

r» 

80 

a 

82 } ^ 


100 

7 }» 

i 

18 

a 

49 * 


600 

2 * 

i 

TOO 

a 

1 


£5 

4 * p 

p 

03 

a 

70 


£1 

, H j> 

p 

n 

a 

14 J 


*10 

21 j« 

p 

10 R 



1 

1400 

! «»/ 


270 

a 

^0 >7 


£20 

, 21 p 

c 

228 

a 

2)0 

f , 

360 

1 8 p 

i 

216 

a 

220 |' 

*• 

200 

| 

nil 


DO 

a 

6 .- ■ 


1 

Yearly. 





100 

to p 

c 

210 

a 

iU 


100 

1 p 

c 

40 

a 

46 

00 

6 ^ 

c 

18 

a 

2 <> 


AX) 

wt/ 


HD 

i 

ir» 


60 



<10 

a 

3 v « 


200 

2 p 

p 

53 

i 

63 


86 

ml 


11 

a 

15 


100 

nil 


10 

a 

12 

.. 

100 

nil 


30 

a 

31 

• 

100 

R p 

( 

02 

a 

0 ) 


100 

ml 


J 3 

u 

20 


m 

o p 

0 

260 

a 

270 


i m 

ml 


nominal ; 


876 

ml 


nominal. 


260 

2 p 

c 

60 

a 

62 


200 

2 p 

c 

U 

a 

48 i 


SB] 

ml. 


ndmmal T 


00 

nil 


20 

a 

22 


1b 

ml 


nominal 


260 

121 

nit 

nil 


I 

M 

a 


<1 

£ 1 ' 



100 

a 

101 



16 p 

( 

70 

a 

72 


10 ' 

nil 


10 

a 

DO 

io- 

ml 


80 

a 

« 


nil 


40 

it 

40 

10 

nil 


10 

a 

12 

J 6 h 

nil 


nominal 


Agra Bank . «. 

Rank of Bengal , . 

Bank of Bombay (Nexe) 

, M Jt<* issue *. 

Bank of Modi as m 

(haitered Mercantile gf 1, L 
. t hum 

Shattered Bk. gf I & C. 

' *7 .'/«(?»« 

i 

BaJXWAY CoKPASIBS 
7 P J? Co Consolidated Stool 
Do New *30 shares 
embay B f C* I. It Co 
Do New ekaree 

bsVP COMPAXISK 
Rlphinstone Lamd 

Ditto New Issue , 

«. , ffg Land . 

Maeagon Land and B 
?orl Canning 
■olaha Compmg 

Pftwss Cantpwm 
.Debar Cotton Brest Co 
Dberi Brree Company Xu rraehoe 
4 lei undr a Press Co 
Irolto Press Co, 
tomboy Press Co 
Ditto (New) 


f ictoi la Pt ess, Modi as 

Spinning d Weaving Cob 
rl Mills Company 
ft icq Sjnnutng Co 


Do New 

■ ■<■■ > inpxnfi 

’ !' ss’s . 

i toe* pei Petit's .. 


8 HIPPIN© CoUPAlTY 

nnbay Shipjftng Co, . . 
MieCPLLAiriOTTS 
/tames' Building Co 
u i achee Landing and Shipping Co, 
uhn and CitSpcmy 


BANKS AND COKPANlKS IN LIQUIDATION* 


EXCHANOK ON LONDON. 


OfjBUteiWk' 


1 ictvria Spinning Co , 


Date of 
| Liquids 
j turn 

Number 

of 

ShsruM 

Airaonm 
puid uj 

\ mount 
o turn- 
ed- 

«stvi»u 

Share 

| 


Be 

it-. 

RTtaod. 

Jan 80 

200 

600 

73 

10 

, Aug. 'to" 

\ 

06 

I 0 i 

1 

40 /W> j 

850 


Sent 87 

So 000 j 

*X) 

, 45 

to 

Srpl 07 
j Mar *60 

20,000 ! 

200 

40 

u 

*0 000 

280 

3 

1 

1 Feb '07 

1 

vim 

m 

**18 

14 

1 

1 May '67 ; 

6»>,000 1 200 

m 

6 

1 lirtol 

| 

t 80.000 

m 

\ r / 

1 

1 To *66 

1 1,000 

o AM 1 

I 2,876 

R 6 

1 

1 802 , 

f 4 « 0 O | 

2A 40 

10 

I 5 

1 6 , 0 'K* 1 

1 s ono 

3,400 

10 


THE FREIGHT MARKET. 

CALCUTTA 


Bank Bitis, at 6 months' Sight ., 

Xh *n months' eight 

m* mo 

CKdU mile (U* Claim) 0^***®,' sight 

DoovmestKtrt XhMwrt t moi Weighs 


CALcum. 

8. d. 

Ml to Is 1)1 
I lOf 
MU 4 
lll\ 

11*1 f«lU3W 


f Cotton 
\ Lon hut.. < Cases 


BANK RATE of discount 

. per mat 

It svmM an Pruatc JtiHe tuul Note*., . h tn 4 

Ditto an Averpfafoe efDmA Jtfenfe..,. & to 0 

i*V. oh imp oh Seearit* tibpt, paper, H 

fiOBCURITIEi* 


Pl*e~e,mh*.hat/±ivr M r 

Pumper tout., * .* ¥i ti 

tome per «wt. (Puk& VP&keZm*) .. 
13 gown' Debenture Loans 
i® y««*w do. 

UytarJ 4 a. do. ,< 

S|V per rent Hm'frfi, tf $rk0s 


Lmrpool « 

\llavrc 

Ooerhxnd 


Cj^crte^A. 

Bojisav. 

1185 

m 

i mi 

100} 

1075 

Wsr 

110 

103 

168* 

10ft 

l«p 

101 

110 

114 


I) on Ships Cotton 

J 2 J«S 3 mi ?2 &>ir MU 

, &±‘r.- .: 

\lnve t pool via Susa Canal 

{ Steamer Cotton . 
\Chlnu < Opium . . 

ISatfing 8&p* 

Calcutta Salt . 

Calcutta to Bombay 
IfutfrtW** . ,T .* 


| For Lioerpdfit- 

, MV 

\For Londou.- 
Cottan 
Seeds 
P.A 0. 

Goto ^-.Steamer , 

Werner Hong Sony 


> per ton 


* 


*3 0#. 0 d. 

Li Off M. to £2 lie tod. 

12 V ». 0 d, 

*1 13 s id to £ 1 17ff. id 
*0 IV Od. to £1 Uff. tod. 

. *1 5 « (W to *0 13 ®. id, 

£'Ui. 0 d. to £l 0 *. 

*3 <k Od, to *3 1 $. Nominal 
Nominal ± 

. Si lot. od. to SB o», orf 
I 't U -*rMU 

Be. 26 to 2Q per ohest. 

>. Nominal 

, „JSf®4 3 0 A? 8 0 0 
. Hi Re. 13 tol 4 and Calcutta Port charge* 
, t 8 aim a*, per bag nominal. 

BOM-BAY. 


.M i v. od, 


ie. tod, 

6s. >J to 3-18*0 

U» 0 4 ® 3*134 


Be* 10 per hale* 

Ru H & 90 prf sheet 


per ton. 
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(MO 


ISO 
ISO 
100 
IS 

[100 

4M 

fioo 

IS 

•I. 100 
*. 1 100 


10 


^ - ■■■ ! ■ ■■ 

, Btrodft an* CraO 

‘ (mm. 9 psr m.)5 



Ditto, New (gua.6 p ct) 
Ditto, New (put Op ct) 
Carnatic (L), gtuc Ip o. . 
Ditto, ditto issued at lit pm * 
M4tob4per o debate J 
Ot South of India (g 0 p o ) 
Ditto (4f per c*mi) . 

mar 

Oude A Rohilkund (g Sp. cti 

gs&ISr 

Ditto Mb 

oent) 


ditto 



_ fipc, 
(gomop o 


KM to 104 
pax to 1 prem 



1001 to 1014 
par to 1 prem 

101 to 10S 
101 to 10»t 

SOI to m 


Closing Prices 
Febrwy i. 


108 to 10 
par to 1 prem 

108 to 104 
100* to 1104 
108 to 108 

,J“J 

par. to J 
ST to 8» 
108 to 104 
06 to 08 
108 to 104 
86 to 98 
8S to 94 

101 to 109 
par to % 


101 to 102 
101 to 102 


101 to 102 


Ivtuir 0<m. Iiotamu 


’“Wter Atwuw< 


Ditto 6 per Oent 

Ditto 4 per Cent 


India Fnfaoed Paper 4 per Cent 
Ditto 6perOanl Ji 


July 1880 
Oct 1888 


an 1872 


Ditto fifper Cent May 1879 
Ditto 6 per Cent, Rupee Deben 1872 


Dttto ditto 
India pebeutoiwe, 6 per Oei 
Sja Bonde, 4 per Cent gi, 


1877 
Cent Aug 1878 
“ 000 


all 

si 1 ! 


too 


to 

iS 


aU 


aU 


MlSCLLAV OV8 


Bombay Gee <Limited) 

Ditto New 
Ceylon Co .Limited 
Ditto, A Share* 

Bast India Land Credit and] 
Finance (Limited) 

Madras Irrigation k Canal') 
(guar fijper cent by the > 
Indian Gover nmen t J 

Nurbudda Opalamdlron (Ld )] 
Oriental Qea (Limited) ' 
Ditto New 

P and Q Steam Company 
~~ New, 1867 


Closing Prices 
January So 


Closing Prices 
February 2. 


204* to 20fi* 

no* to no* 

1011 to 102* 
90 to 90* 
98* to 09* 
106 to 106* 
90 to 92 
107 

108* to 108* 
27s p r em 


Closing Prices, 
January 26 


6* to 7 
1* to 1* prom 
4 to 3* die 
8* to 3 die 

6 to fi die 

jlOO to 102 

1/18 die to 1/16 prem] 
7* to 8* 1 

1 to l* prem 
4fi to 417 
8 to 2 ills 



204) to 206* 

110) to 110* 
102 


106 to 106* 
B0 to 92 
107 
168} 

27* prem 


Closing Prices, 
February 2 


6* to 7 
if to if prem 
Sf to 8*dis 
8* to 8 dis 

6 to 6 die 

100 to 102 

|l/lfldis to 1/16 prem 
1 7* to 8) 

1) to if prem 
15 to 47 
8* to 2* dis 


Agra 
Do , 


Limited, A 
do B 


Char of India, An*. & China. 
Chartered Mar of India,* 
London and China y 

Bug Soot, and Aust Chart 
Land Mort Bank of India, Ld. 
Do A percent Debentures! 
1864 fox 80 years j 

Oriental Bank Corporation 


StoterttsemfHtsf. 


j 


JOSEPH GIlLjOTrS , „ 
CELEBRATED . 


SXSSl PEJTS 

BOLD 

BY ALL DEALERS 


M 




Ettablu hed in 1 W 0 . 

C. LAZARUS R Co., CALCUTTA 

(Incorporated with Bhenr wood J* OoJ , > 
CJABINET MAKERS, Upholaterera, BflBard Mid §«gat«lle 
Y Table Manulacturers, by appointment, to Rtf t|t 


Bight Hon'ble EARL OF MAYO, K ,G t 8.: 

TT-. n .1 IV. T>Tt« 


of Indi s^an dto Bis ^ Royal Higtmess theDTJJ 


Q..C.I Importers, Appraiser*, House and 
Contractors, 66 68, 60 & 61, Bentinck Ureot, 


Land Agents, I 


SKDCSWe 


WWINT 


SOLE AQENT8 IN INDIA FOR 
BRIDGE*, 

LAZARUS & Co , sensible of the very liberal support extended 
to their Establishment during the past fifty #ettrfy desire on 
this occasion to return to their friends and patrorwthAlr mott^inciere thanks 


C 


bfig to 
be wantmg in any 
Ip, combined with 


Closing Price#, 
January 26. 


8 to 8* 

18* to 14* 
20 to 22 

16* to 17* 
8f to 8* 


dis. 


to 66 
to 43 


INDIAN RAILWAY DEBENTURES. 

Principal and Interest Guaranteed by tee Secretary of State for India in Council. 



to merit a continuance of that esteemed patronage will Q 
State, at all times be their studious endeavour , nor will tl 
respect to maintain that uniform excellence of yor lnntw wy, wfui^ueu w* 
economic charges, with which their establishment has hitherto been identified 

bTlli ard tables , 

C . LAZARUS & Co., as Manufacturers, invite particular at- 
tention to their large stock of foll-sise Billiard Tables, the 
cushions of abich are constructed on at entirely new principle, sifaiktt to those 
supplied by C L and Co and now in use at the Bengal club, and in tmo#t of tee 
clubs and Messes of the three Presidencies 4 

/CONSEQUENT on the numerous applications that C. 
v LAZARUS & Co , have lately had from parties residing at a 
distance from Calcutta to have the r B lliard Tables re -cushioned on O, L A 
Go 's new principle, and as sending the old Cushions to Calcutta for that 'purpose 
is attended with great do ay, thereby occasioning much inoonveniendA C L , k 
Co have been induced to keep a stock of Cushions on their new priruUnleaVweyft 
on band, which can be fitted to any Table, the accurate Oength and width or toe 
slate Bed only being required 

Dp-country Messes and Clubs can, by thus securing a spare wet of Cushions, 
ensure the constant use or the Table— a desideratum C L and Co Ifcve satisfied 
they will not be slow to appreciate, as the inconvenience ^hitherto felt by the 
Table being unavailable for play during such time as the old Cughldus are under 
repair, has been admittedly very great 

JAQUE*’, BURROUGHS*’, WATT 8 & THURSTON’S 
BILLIARD A POOL BALLS, 

Billiard doth, cues, BUliard and Pool Marking boards. Tips, Chfclk, India 
rubber Strips for cushions and every requisite for tee Billiard Table. Billiard 
cushions renovated Billiard Tables repaired and re -cushioned on their new 
principle, thereby making an old table as good as new 

BB B 

In accordance with their established practice of introducing novelties to the 
Indian public, C Lazarus k Co have pleasure in announcing that they hnvi 
made arrangements to supply the latest novelty in social and family amusements 
by Importing tbs popular B B B Tables The peculiarity of these is that cm 
the one table the favourite games of Billiards, Battle, and Bagatelle may be 
played, thus affording a pleating variety of amusement concentrated cm a alngle 
board at little more than the cost of one Anticipating that the demand far these 
tables win be large C L & Co are prepared to supply them on very favourable 
terms, being a principle of their business to famish the beet and most approved 
articles of every kind, at the lowest rates consistent with excellence xjf quality 
and a fair trading profit _ 

CARR Bit OTHERS, 

CIVIL, IAVAL, AND MILITW TAILORS. A* 8 OUUaI HHTUTEH- 

17, CHURCH STREET, BOMBAY. * 

46, Edgware Road, Old Jj JWt Hbuee, 

London Oahtetia* 


£287,696 

881,706 

166,000 

1.292,100 

1,806,800 

1,006,000 

440.000 

1,968/600 

1,074,410 

100.000 

916,006 

1S$R 


CotteAirr. 


Central India J 
Ditto tetto 

Ditto ditto 

East Indian 
Ditto 

Ditto* * 

Ditto* 


Great Indian Pe 
Ditto ditt 

Gr«m%ateem 
Ditto , 


of India 


id(Lm) 


Closing Prices, 
January 26. 


102 to 104 

l6l to KM 
96 to 200 
108 to 110 
208 to no 


99 

96 

106 

1*0 

161 

T01 

98 


to 102 
to io« 
to 104 

109 tol<U 
108 to 104 
m to m - 


Closing Prioes, 
February 1. 


staatfT 


102 to 104 

102 to 104 
98 to 100 
108 to 110 
108 to 110 

W to 101 
88 to 100 
, to 202 

100 to 2*8 
m to 10* 

101 to 108 
98 to 190 

102 to 104 
102 to 164 
100 to 101 


__ ^SILYER 


Pct* 

a w. 

m. 


T “ 7 r * *♦* * 

l DoBSKt »»mv **** » Mw* ** 

on Bombay * ***» * 


;»st 


\ 


Waterproof OlodiiSf 

Ex Gofavtiry, 


V. HARLEY & Co. 

r Waterproof Military Ground Sheets, 

Rboulatios Sihs. . * 

\ P HABLW A C o v 

V Patent Improved Tarpaulins of Sims 

ALWAYS IN STOCK. 

P. gARLBT A Oo, 

Improved Patent Tarpaulins- 

PREPARED ON ENGLISH CANVAS- ONLY: gnaraateed 
A Free from Adhesiveness either in Suiior Sain j finished express, 
ly for use in hot dimatet ; no Twred matter 4s aaed to our 

taraaultos ~ 


__ \S ©ItoWe. and free fdl sp cntorsoualy eeml 

ten***: 


lltion, Which 
mutter Our 
Fort William, 
toeofegatost 


ft!****. 

f a. (m smtlta , 

f. SAAtNT * Oo<, Nak««, Cabman 


PURE OXIDE Of i«0», m®. 



■to top market is peculiarly 
% e-Sneowfa-Aflo. 











fJBH BSDJAW 





,C (Limited.) 

ytai m-Amt-M. (w -isee. 


M'*m ttfar. Bank tfUjpper India, (Limited.) 


Bs$. ’ "ii- ■ ’" ■*■ .. y 


L Manager, Delhi dt London Bank 
'.Simla Bank Corporation, 


. Manager, 

... „ CfaBttwMfcnttif 

... Barrieter*at*Lm. 


Strtiae Bank 



MCOIOAL ABVIfCff. 

William Moiir, Hsq., Givi! Burgeon, Meerut. 

smcTMir. 

D-. Lanoalter, Esq. 

1 toward the end of I860, and has already received 
athe public. 

__iit mb established with afrit direction m India wna to 

j public against a repetition of suoh heavy loosen iu» have 

recently been abstained by the collapse or certain As* '.iron re Office* m I'r.vlai.il, 
where the entire management of those irsurii ion* mm hewed- 
8em*riiif,~r J ti) .effmpre absolute Hocaricy. a-.e fimd» of ihe com | n:e 
investM ontym. Govern mens eocum.ee The ivinnenj !h strictly prohibited 
from reiddng 3 advwirw on house :ir landed property ->r i::. stocks, shaie* ov 
ehtijntticstt .of any cunipiHiy whatever, though such advances are usually 
extensively made by other Assurance companies. 

Peftetw-aro granted for whole life cither with or without |wit t- ■ |«i- ..*i- in the 
proflte-of the company Recording to the scale of premium irn 1 3 theiw- 
eured.- 4 Policies are also granted for short terms from one to ten yeare at 
moderate? rates 

The . Prauntal Farm is simple in its terms end the conditio tie of the 
politic* are liberal, all «u necetanry rcitrictione hating biten r/mnred- 

The ratm V premium are made as moderate as Is consistent, with complete 
tfeurtty of the assured. 

Adtranlagaenf A*fuv**nc*. -It wuren by n small 'non till' . mis 1 .} !al' 
or yearly ^ving a provision for widows ami children, r ufr.rd*. .'ipjw :"1‘ 

miucmg a ^uleuiciit. pnoi 10 murr'iiisc 1; malta- pen.* ms to raise ln-.rcy on 
tite inreiUFts. li 'mcjw sums (.'.‘livttii'y 1 rrit ,, ‘irreil -m (vnuiT.g <<l ace- It 

onables dobwirs ut even* of dtuih to wit.*rv ihri’.r CTCl.tnrs ibiw saving the bor- 
rowers' jiroiHfi’V fr »m clu'Uas »:.■! hvpuc* from :*"■« 

A-H~ii:.>M :r *i n *■ i„,u* ■. - ■.■ ! - ■■■ .’. Vi- 1: -i ■'•i 'i IW ■ 

HVd. :'■■!■ . ilaf .'i, tie" cmo -J ’.In* ■ r ■■ * ? ■■ re a : i-.'t'* err 1 ■ r:'e .1 1 . 

the r *■•■ . i-iii l.V I . «!'■ i «> ■» pii '!. » rea* 1 1 *’.i» ,, in»u 1/ -i '■ u'v 

n *».'.■ « ::nv*h *■ d nr. be :i.a .■* ■ ■■ ;. ■«' .1 r ” e- ■ . .1^. -re 

I', i—’s ■ Pi-iv.'-a. :u .?■■ s*’i •\r.Mh 1. i. 

f t '■ ii'Lati. ^ .»■ 1 1 , \ ■: • »■. ■:. : .1 ;■ ’ . tie 1 Aiuf! ‘ji ■ 1 ■ i'.< ■ . 
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Meerut, lUth Novoinl>or 1870. 


D. LANCASTER, 

Secretary. 


[MPOBTANT REDUCTION IN THE 
L FIRE INSURANCE. 


RATES OF 


NATIVE LIVES INSURED ON EQUAL TE RMS WITH EUROPEANS. 

ENGLISH ASSURANCE COMPANY FIRE AND LIFE. 

* Capital £ 800,000 

HmuUuUcsa, Pu!iM»rv. ■ tl’.-.dd.-.g* IV*-'-:- - u I. : dr-i., wur. 

brii.'.c! a: I.".er| - Mmm’ubi.'c-, •» fin «,i! .1 tx: . > n.ir.k'j. 1Jnuil,,,itr 
A*.' werp, Mr .Asclh, FVutiTtuir;, V.e'.l ■, , find b.,n.Lr„ 

hi v The Life ^Department 

Offer« thfe 

I,— Moderate p raoum ts ■ 

iMGne calendar month's grace allowed for renewal, 
in^'^ulbtnal provision for non-forfeiture of PoiicieH . 

IT'. — Fixed surrender value after H years. 

V.-— Freedom from unnecessary restrictions as to foreign reaidenee and 
travelling- 

• VL— tTwcsediSiowarreductioii to jQIngliSli rates on return of the assured to 
‘Europe. 

VH.— Military men holding civil uppMAirn.'iuiM reduced u» cr. bian rntos. 

vin -ISiehtyptr ornt. of the (godcs tli'. idru amoug ibe H^urod ;n tiie t Art 

J * otpating acale- 

IX.-^No,n«rtnef«hlp liability whatsoever. 

X.^Medical fbes and stamps paid fbr by the company unless the amount 
XI oohargel^a iSgamS^i 


Tin Repartipeiit. 

Owing to the company being free from oomb.imiu-i., 1- . -ne 
covering property in all pert* of the Presidency, at ► ,‘ror B.i \ v «i() 
the rates of other offioesin Bombay. 


Ties are granted, 
iHu i'irr.. below 

... )' 'renewed ana ~aTl nsasGOable claueee of other companies 

adopted. Otaima AettleA promptly. 

5 For further 

‘ ■ HELL, POLLOCK & Co., 

B sasoan'e.BuUd&iiB, Slphnuitoaae Bomlwy. Agents ■ 

DBOHOt tJElaS OPFItk— ESTABLISHED IK 
JT- * ' UwtiMirpD, 

The impettanide of this eompAny’ s trastaothmsyriih the public may be Mdgfed 
frerntbetaettiiat etaArMi lt bAs been able tp pap ftooojw. 

■ ee emi y-taemwa rtfts- yui WfthtkitaAingie bell on Rs-ppoprietors 


1782, 
mjqtel. 

to "proprietors 


iea the 

ot the stake can tuetifcf:. ' 

M^mwsm$3 £ ie mfaMy much -rautteed* Fiwlwu asjP 

attheAgeaay oaeft- A. C* BHKJB « G&, 

No. e t Bampert Row, Bombay/ 1B70. Agents. 



,h rht' *i' 


h A j.Wnri r 

e r. I ‘ht 1 I M.~rf ■ «■ ■" ■ . &-■ rj'iidiiy, r-iifcMe df- 
■■ *r . *r 1 ... * 1/ f | , ,.|1 e r 4 ^ t* e.tffiiij i t \L t.'/ii'-u.iinn, 

’i • .R-rir ■•■n.'.- :■« m i. :i ■ « '..‘-irri 'r- . ihi: 1 n.ari.i. .1 th» wclety 

Jii-im. ;.. I-** ■.>.■ *■ :*r.' 1 1 *■ i“ ■■ in . a :i! 1 • 'In’ hmumiiation 

. . 1 a. « •■>!’.■ *■ <.<,-i'iijv si.’ . »:i l ;i ■■ V".' , - ,,, umB 

paid half-yearly. 

For further particular; forma of proposal, Ac., apply to 

ARBUTHNOT & CO. 

Madras, January 187<l. BecretariOs and Treasure™. 


T HE BOMBAY FIRE IE BU RANGE COMPANY (Limited.) 
THE undersigned are prepared to accept risks and issne 
polloloK covering mtu’chivuliso, goods iu goAmvps, wiireUoUsea, dwelling 
houses, or other tnanrabte pwiierty". on favourable terns- 

Apply to FORBES A Go., 

•y 1 871 . Scoretarios and Managers • 


Bombay, lat FeTmuuy : 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. 

FriTAUUSURD 1710. 

F ilicioti opened cm vnr-i. m.<! *1. *p r . !.r '■ »«'. dwellings. huuaehOid 

furniture, and Other :n»..n.Mi: j :i..n‘riy, :: It <s. <ay and the Mofussil, at 
current rates by 

Bombay 1871 . PEEL, CABSELvS, & Co., Agents. 

A lliance British and foreign life and fire 

ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1*24. 


CHIEF OFFICE : 

Bartholomew Lane, Bank, London, R. C. 

MkABtiK ttT 

^aasiDENT -~Bir M -tew M •iiM.'Guro, Bait., F.R- B. 

S»S3SL80VOft«» 

Jamas Aleaimdor, Eeq x .• .et . . ■bar k C . 

Charles George Bamo‘ ■ , *■ :■ r . 1 ■ ibttry, «n4 Lloyd) •> 


■ S 


W" 


lir! 


■’ Ireland) 


George Uttwy Barnett ■ - 
James Fletcher, Khii- s \ t • ’ . * - a C • 

William Gladstone, Km . v. il ini.'. 

Right Hon. George Jot ■ ■■■■■■, V ■’ 

Samuel Gnrney, Ks(|. v 

James Helms. Kfup , (Director of the Provlntjiai Banlaof Ireland) 

Sir Curtis Miranda Lampoon, Bart. 

Sampson Lnoao, Esq. (Lucas, Mlcholls k Co.) 
ttlhott Macnaghtem, Keq., - Lv: 111 \ .u.„. 

Thomas Maeternuui, Eeq- ' r.- .1 ■ ‘iauk . ■ S.-y *• , 

Joseph Mayer Montefiore, UV.-i,.!..: l rv fc .:«. 

Htr Antbotiy Da Rothschild, Buff. Xuw Coon. 

Baron Lkmel' Nathan De RothsehiM, M- 1*. ‘ 

Thomas Charles Smith, Esq Oaforrl Siiiuu’e, Hyilr Park., 

Ax 

I. >ih 1 H t’l’.iril Groavenor, M..P. 

Hugh C) i- Mnuli, Ksq. 

Ilu'imnl IJ'iaru, Rsq 

FIRE RI8K8 

( \* nr. ollgiUe-'^haractcr are acuepted Ml uuixunon current rates, 

LIFE DEPARTMENT 

The ttou-participating rates of premium ftw E.r*jjiean lives resident ui lmhii 
liave been very materially reduced, und the undormoiii.ir, tied AgenUi on* autho- 
rised to <1eddo upon Ibruposals submitted, .to ishul- I^lu’irs, and to settle eiairoH. 
The Life Roserv^Fund is over 

mttimwfl unpr rf mmm 

(which tejrreepeofciw of SOd^izi addition to-^the 'paid-up capital “ana the I'Sre 
Reserve 'fandj. cent, of the sunr assured under the Om 

" -and Wide# this .there is the guarantee of a subscribed 
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olhwatoii 
No«cte» ofcarge far s a ai>Wftg e. 
gdtafttfei to European mtowithout *_ 
Pmittm may be p*id«mm*Iiy, hatf*i 
Peanee and Armenian lire insured. 

For detailed Prospectus, Ac. apply tp 

Bombay, lZtfc July 2870. 




j or jmobthly, at 


REMINGTON A Co., Agents. 


IVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLOBE INSURANCE 
J COMPANY. : 


Liability of Shareholders Unlimited 

Capital £2,000,000 


FLro Premiums.. 
LUb Premium* , 
lt.terr*t .... 


■ £ MM.aiii 

„25 0,080 
1 <B,(W0 


ki 


‘Accumulated Funds £*,801,09$ 
Inverted Fund*. 

A 801,78$; 

Life Reserve „ 1.878,000 

„ 071,410. 


» Rewn o 
lerre Fund , 
Undivided Profit 


64,888 


R 3,901,006 


Fire Department. 

SSSS®“*5iS 


Life Department, 



::.D .!»Uv RIT. lIfK. fTKIiART* Ca 
Lii:i-irui (•ll.I.AMirilH AHHC nrNOT Ado. 


MOUTH BRITISH 


AND MKHCANTIIjE 
COMPANY. 


INSI’UANCE 


, w. . 

- ElkMititod ISM. 

.BANKING, TRANSIT, ANO ^NREBAI* AGiSTM 

AGENTS IN AUPAR 





and execuS^bnmgb tie London Borne W Jrdwsftlr 
*_ w „ European or American goods. ■ ■ 

N Jj —C^tHutjUa are reminded that time, irmtlk, and frearmN* «mmn art 

22*%, * f n **rirv ■“*/“».-* « «, 

***9'* "intended to bo given, tit limit, Aanldhe eiated ^ 

Tftavui UsrABiMBSTT— T hi Globh Pabcxls Kxpaimb undertakes fee fenrecdiu* 
of goods and parcels by the quickest, safest, soft moat 
economical routes throughout India, Europe, the 
world** 

MESIAL AGENCIES. ‘ Kit'. 

G»oes* vr. Wkkilev t Co. are Bole Agent, in ITewern India iat the fellow- 
fngnrznsi — 

Rtrixnr. sham 
I<unid<n.. 

Lmidim. 
lit ruibighan: 
fanxlu:: 

l-oiidon 8 Birniii.chun:. 
l<oii<b;i,. 

' niilou 


Killmrdi {Patent*... Abbott A Kit hull 

Genuxtl Joinen KaJII.. H OIMVaU & (,,> . 

Maberdaekery f) Niiiiolpon 1 Co 

Hardware Dai id Jokks 

jDlifcPWrtttfly nHiLKBILO KlIWAItliri 

Jewellery HaRRibon a Co 

„ FmIaDAI Jt lUl|!\ . 

Tttimpe, Pnr.lr.iJif, ,M ijlDPsr A rr>p 

LifbynijAir J^erie . Mai*,i as, M«« »oir>i.a, MusshfriMt 

Marine Mnginet Jit Kaon A tV«rfc!V» 

Machinery, Sate Mills, SfC r >«m Woiumm ti (o 


A i'll Men a ll . 

Hoik i suns A i.oi'h 
\ . a ,1 t'.doim.., 

.r whib y 

UrrvmcBVv ,t (Jo...... 

!‘i>t A ■, 

Lowrkthao a .-o: vk 
Standbido* a Tib > kb 
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Paid up Capital 

Fire Reserve Fund . , 
Fire Premium Reserve 

Total Aeon 


>t*l Aeomnulated F’uuds 

■nuH 1 . Iiinih.f IVi.ii, Ciit, I.iirnud 


£880,000 

207,163 10 10 
138,614 15 1 

-435,068 6 II 


2.M3H.1H 18 11 
lr.vi»-i:::t>^is. f.d.wi 12 0 
Agents in Bombiiy, 

w. NIOOL & Co. 


fJTHE .SOUTHERN ixsi'HANCE COMPANYT(Limite^ 

Registered Capital — One Million Sterling. 

Paid-up Capital £ 100,000 

Reserved Fund £ 40,000 

t Head Office— MELBOURNE. 
i^^StoSSSi? 1 !iir '* tr iwiri* 

Wo. 6, Bn ra. ^zam- Wtre e^B om^, 18th June lMwi* ^ AJ>2A * 80IW ACo * 

^lONo^ie. ' 

i, Woodbine Ixnlge, Nvnee Tal— A 

>r Pupils. 


3«,r:<s 

PrTn'm^ Frenei • 

2ype . . 

Sewing Unehinee . 

Skoe Thren. 1 
Wvtvhee 

Winee 

” 

" Ktc fe® h ' J® w *»Ucv.v, he , are mw ot; liand. Comigniuoniii of 

irk - "WT. S.iS?»Sohm«; 

iuraaff. 

Agent. 

CAijcrrrA musical estmhjshment. 

12, GOVERNMENT PLACE. 

By ArmiMMVNi. 

LATE BLTKIVTOL'NV * Co., A.D. 1814 . 

Indian Pianorortes. 

Broadwood A gnus' new Cottage 7 Octaves, with three Unisons throughout. 
Now Coitiige G -and, with throe Unisons in Terror and Trolne 
New Seinl-Giuud, ditto olttd ditto ditto ditto* 

OoLLsnu A CoLLsxn'h S a vn.|iait« tic rhm»! O 7 Octaves. 

Basal -Grand 7 Octaves with threi- L'uisu; e 'I ri !■.« 

Bouuolr Gioii'l 7 Ocia' ts, three I.'iusjaib U.r--iigliL - il 

Sympathetic Pianofortes- 

A consignment of the above ox|trti,d m*tv si.ur*:. - ■■ in Grrmai.y These 

inatnimentA are made expressly fo* I:. i if. i «*.: h > - a; Z*' per r- rn below 

the usual price charged for simuar I r»:r inn >ir-a :■ u»!."i".ii 
Sheet Musio- 

Among the present extensive stock of the above firm will be found the beat 
modem, as well os the most admired classic 1 productions of the best masters. 
Constituent* are respectful! v inf ui mad that for im 


ublisher’s marked prioo will be uhorged for wngie pieces, and for every six 
, a seventh one of equal value will be added t 


immediate Cash payments the 
— 6, and for every six pieces 
to tite tgimbot without 

C. j 
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P8|wirab,-~J, FRYfi* JONBA L. C. Pie. 
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A L Th© locality tjt* School ia remarkably heaHJb 5r # M/\ 
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Oellege the highest place in- ~ 
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THE MILITARY EXPENDITURE OF INDIA. 


of troops who 008 1 fully two millions sterling , 2, that the total ex- 
penditure for the smaller force has increased by £1,445,064; 3, that 
by Sir R. Temple’s adtmseion a good deal of the apparent increase 
ui England and diminution in India is really a mere transfer of 
account, by the pieeont payment in England or officers on furlough. 

As Sir R. Tempi© intimates that the annual increase m the ex* 
peuditnre for European sfcoroB, averaging lot the last three years 
much more than double the amount spent for a larger army in* 
18(12-63, ifl partly due to the mtiodiiotum Of now weapons, it would 
bo desirable to know whether the total amount for new rifleB suppli- 
ed to India has accounted for, oi ©yen approached, the excess of this 
expenditure in a single one of those years 

I am sorry to say that the annual Indian Army expenditure 
appears to mo now fully three millions higher thau it ought to be, 
and I cannot conceive any justification for it —I remain, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 

G Balfour, Major-General. 

Loudon, April 11 1871 

The truth simply is that the fcrahflfm of the Indian Army to 
the control of the Horse Guards — Urn Amalgamation of the . 
di nnos a* it wan called — has entailed upon the country au ex- 
penditure perfectly frightful To excito tho leader’s attention at 
the outset, wo mute him to look at these figure# 

n.ota-l, ttn Am,y(i8MM>- 'ms.S 

M»,3M 

Tho Indian Army (1B71 7i)~ -{SvC” 9 ' mm 

- 188,951 

hrn in (1671 72) by 

Thus the Indian Anny at tho present moment is loss than two 
third# of its strength Wore the Mutiny • Now let us see tho 
< omparafive cost of the two armies, before and after all these 
Jlurso Guards’ reforms — 


The Mowing lotterfiom Major G-eneial Balfour to The Tmcb , 
reaches us in the act of preparing an appeal to the Select 
Committee, upon the subject of which it treats— the Mihtaiy 
expenditure of the country. The Statistical Ifapmtn which 
accompanies our present issue, gives a minute account of flu 
numerical strength of the anny before tho Mutiny, and of the 
military expenditure of the Empire from 1834 down to the 
present year. It also gives, as exact an account as wo are able to 
give, of the cost of the new Transport Seme© The disclosuie 
whioh these papers and statistics make is very startling , but 
first let us see General Balfour’s letter — 


TO TH» EDITOR OF u THE riJIBS " 

8ir,~As the letter of your Calcutta correspondent in The Tunes 
of yesterday gives world- wide currency to a statement in the Bud- 
get Speech of Sir Richard Temple that the cost of tho Indian Army 
has been reduced, and especially its oast in India, I hope you will 
allow me* as having been officially employed to control the expendi- 
ture far the Indian Amy, attd being therefore conversant wuh tho 
facts, to make a few oomffiante on the Indian Finance Munster’s 
representations. 

The Budget statement fa that the total expenditure for tho army 
in India and England shows a decrease of #816,000, and that the ex 
pendfanx* in India “ fa less than that of any year since the Mutiny ” 
Thfa afffaMMfa ignores the fact that the army expenditure, at the 
Mtefdfobst esta^ished in the year 1803-68, ought to be fully three 
minions leas thus it fa, in consequence of the very largo re- 

Auction of En g l is h and Native troops that has been effected from that 
date, Th# actual eiponditara km mdftr&y increased by about a 
million and nJs^pnoe the yifarfiffiie*, although since that year it 
has M* ralfavea pf the cost of 16,000 European troops, of the 
Nfaamfa 0onticgent| Ac., and ought, therefore, to ho more than three 
millions %m than, tta actual amount* \ 

fa fa<ifa (£12,410,000) 

“I* fa* ©AMhy* «l rn fm *w» ©» Mutiny.” It fa *m that it 

si£«»aii3asr» zxgixx 

wrwit mk ft boftit, fa v » of fan time fcot»-l, that tfcfa local 
refaction ofeiyenditttre W ill fans fa to i&ow far ft local reduction 


Mil ITARY CHARGLS UNDHl THE 01 7) Hi Mini (288,000 MEN) 


1852 ui 
SI 54 

54 55 

55 00 
50 57 


In dt Iv tyUtml Total 


l 10 KG 070 
1 > 027 4 >0 

v lya m 

10 417,101) 

ivn <m 


— £ 1 20() 403 — £ n,*01 182 

- 18/1 078 - 12 790 404 

1 V W92J 11.7WO80 

1 672 7 »7 — 12 000,190 

1 76), 415 11,916,465 


Mil II ARY CHAftGFH l ND1 R TH 1 HoRfi.fi GUARDS (189,000 MEN.) 

J id> ( Jinfftand* Total 

(11 Mouths ) 08 67 - 1)2 4D, MS ~* £ 3,885,009 £ 16*25 956 

07 03 - 12,001467 3,t90,S20 10 101,900 

03-60 - 12 990 roo 3,890*10 - 10,900 582 

00-7) - 12 828 7/) 1,500,000 10 020.740 

70-71 - 12,082 800 - 8,017,20) - 10,#>\0OO 

Thus the cost of the army when 288,000 strong, under the 
East India Company, was £11,800,000 sterling ayeai, while the 
same army reduced to 189,000 men, costs under the manage- 
ment of the Hors© Guards £16,260,000 a yew* The army has 
been reduced in strength by a-third of itu entire numbers, while 
the coat haa been increased by nearly 60 per cent An army of 
189,000 men under the old system would have cost, by simple 
rule of three, £7,740,000 a year, while under tho new system it 
costs £16,260,000 A more astounding disclosure was sure- 
ly never made. It is true that European troops cost more 
than native ones, but the chango m this respect is after all 
trifling. There ore only 18,000 or 19,000 more Europeans now 
than there were under the old system, with 118,000 fewer native 
troops to provide for ; and yet the cost 6f this reduced army is 
five millions a year more thau the old force which it has sup- 
planted. 


The truth fa that the India Office and the Horse Guards, being 
under neither check nor control of any bud, spend whatever 
they please. Let the reader look at the cost of the new Trans- 
port Service, os he will find it at length in the SfaMM 
Reporter. He will see that a service that used to cost the East 
India Company £70,000 a year, fa now made to cost £500,000 to 
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£600,000 & year, And the some extravagance ctuuucierwes eveajy 
other vim of the Home expenditure. If we add ta the amnia), 
expenditure for military purj. ofcp, the outlay of a million upon 
tMe transport fleet, and the millions more spent upon bftiraclcfe 
end other military works in the lost four years, the total yiti 
not fall very far abort of Airt.ijo0,000 sterling e year, of which 
needy j£4, 000,0* 0 a year, upon one pretence or another, have 
been taken by the Home Government from Indian taxes for 
expenditure in England. Now took at the military expenditure 
of other nations for a moment— 

Buitiii men) £ 17,000,00(1 ft year ,i V 

Franc# w ) ... ... „ IS,- Oo.HM „ 1 ;i 

Germany (32»y>H> „ ) „ „ 0,Oit,OQd „ 

Thus India, with an army of not more than 189,00o men,, of 
which less thin 70,000 are Euivpuans, ik hi administered, that 
this comparatively small force eosps twice as much as the Federal 
Army of fiermai.y, and ulumi the> some amount as the whole 
Jiuhsi&n army, which ir more thau four times it* strength. If 
ever there wna a case for sharp and decisive reform, surely it is 
herfe. "Will the Select Oomiaittee deal with it in earnest, or 
simply glose it over P 




THE HOME DEPOTS. 


£#0frw important Official Papers upon this subject appear in 
of the Bombay journals at the moment of our going to press. We W- 
produot these paper* further on in our columns, hut are obliged to defer 
comment upon them until ou/r 7ui«?t issue. — Ed. 2. Jft’.J 

The call which India makes upon England in return for the 
wealth which she confers, is merely the permission to employ 
and pay for the civilians and soldiers required for the public 
service, the same soldiers and civilians being but too glad to 
avail themselves of the advantages which attend service in 
India. We have determined that the force required for the 
security of our Empire is 70,000 English soldiers, and the 
number of recruits required to supply the wear and tear of this 
force is reckoned at something under 5,000 a year, in other 
words, the sole demand which India makes upon England, in 
return for the wealth which she confers upon her, is permission 
to compete with other countries for the services of 5,0oo of the 
200 to Jd60,0o0 emigrants who annually leave her shores to posh 
their fortunes in other lands. Tins is the extent of “the strain,” 
as it is called, upon England's resources ; wfolo in immediate and 
special return for it a splendid army <it u.vw nn :■ trained, paid, 
tpid kept in active discipline at iho cost Of India, is at all times 
available for the service of England, as was strikingly exem- 
plified in the late Abyssinian War, the prosecution of which 
reflected bo much glory upon the national anna. Tho case 
is often misrepresented, and the prevalent idea at lloi^e 
certainly is, or was, “ that England is oblig. d to maintain and 
pay for a large standing army m consequence) of her possession 
of India.” Thus the WeJviimter kevUnv throe or for yews 
ago demanded: “ Are the people of England prepared to 
maintain seventy thousand men, tho greater proportion of all 
the mmies Of the Kingdom, in permanent garrison in India ? }} 
Such expressions impiy, as was pointed out at the time, that v 
EnglaiKi bears the expense of maiutaiiiiu^ »ui army for the use 
of India, whereas the truth is that India :h miui-ui'iis.i.g u vast 
army which, though paid by India, is available at any moment 
for the service of England. Of these troops, paid from the 
revenues of India, no less than lo,Oou, on the average, are 
stationed in the Home depots, and form a part of tho 
ddenoes of England at all times. Now India is not merely 
required to pay for the transport of the troops both to and 
from India, bulls made to j a\ a consolidated charge of £10 per 
annum to the Horse Guards tor every British soldier serving in 
the country upon the pretext that it ia necessary to keep 
up these depots in England to maintain the force. Tins 
char ge of late years has amounted to neatly AiOd.OOd a 
yeai*, and must be held to Iw a most lu.wanvuit&bic usartiou, 
when it is remembered that these depots form an imporiai.l 
part of the gameon required for the defence of the United 
Kingdom. Thus at tho veiy time when the Colonels of tho 
French army were threatening the nation with invasion (lb5y) 
on aooount of the Orsini plot,, the Ministers and publicists of 
England were congratulating theinBolvus upon the presence in 
fe^land of some 80.000 to 22,000 soldiers in depot, the cost of 
whom was being defrayed by the Indian tax-payer, on 1 Uie ground 
that the regiments to which th‘» mou ladangeti wore serving in 
India. The pwMEt war true, iiu’ the exaction was surely 
disgraceful. The Indian revenues, an will be seen from the state- 
ments given below, were chained no less a sum than 
in 1860 on account of these dept) to, and £629,868 in i860. 
Thus was the deforce of the richest country ih the world 


shabbily devolved upon the very poorest. Matters since then 
seem to have gone from bad to worse. The European army 
has been reduced from 100,000 men ^.?0yO(K), while the charge 
on this depot aooount, instead of being reduced pvqtkutloaate^, 
recurs every year in the shape or nearly £700^000 in the 
Homeacsvui in. A close examinationeff £Wea<kidirtS would 
shew, moreover, we are persuaded, th&tofher chan^ seumocted 
witn the troops are improperly devolved upon the 

jfoad of “ Hetiring Pensions and AHowancea^ Ws bah. but 
earnestly recommend the whole subject tb the consideration of* 

. • the -Select. Committee. 

“ To show how groat the distinction really is between onr 
“ treatment of India and other dependencies, let us suppose 
" a bill made out by tho Secretary of State for the Colonies, 

# not only for the expense * of all the regimmitF. serving in the 
“ colonies, but for their deji&te and incfieg^-.’iS in England ; and, 

“ besides this, lor his own salary m il office expens** ; and let him 
“ add the ex]>eiiseH of investing colonial governor a with orders of 
“ merit, and the cost of a new l uluniai Oflice, to ho erected in 
“-St. James’s Park, and, in short, let him iuefcide ev*»ry charge 
“ incurred in England on account of her colonial possessions ; and 
“ kui i:. h .v |- rK)i;i>d « h 1 * to the several colonies, ^ 

“ their governors each to collect his share and remit it to Eng- 
w gland ; let him further depute an officer os financial minister, 

“ to determine by what tuxes the necessary revenue shall Ihj raised. 

“ He will then do exactly what is done vvith regard to our lndiaii 
“possessions — till this is done there is in> analogy tatwoenthe 
“ two. Or, lotus draw a nnqaricfon betwoin two countries . i 
“ in which war has been I.utl> (»:.s we mean New Zealand / ' 
“ and Bhutan. In New Zealand the. policy and nets of the local ^ 
“ povernment, over whioh England has a very imperfect-ccmtrol , 

“ nave invol ■ 0-c n in war, but of thi.-* war England must 
“ bear the i« -;.os> :■ and a large [rort.Lon of the ex[ioii.ii:. 

“ In India it is exactly the reverse. Thoi ml ! vy wish regard t.«i 
“ Bhotan is eniirely tlint of the English Government, in which 
“ the people of India have no voice whatever, but of the cost 
“ England does not pay a farthing “ 

... extract from tho Quarterly lMoir of July 1806, 

and c»>mm end it to the attriition of the Couiiniitoe. We 
venture to remind them that the just thing alone is the strong 
thing in this world, and we appeal to them to do justice to the 
people whom they rule. , V 

HOMK DEPOTS— INDIAN ARMT.— 1668 - 1861 . 

(iTK)M PARI.I1M t.NTABY BXTVIUTb). 

Return thiwin# the number andtken at tfo » «" »■. 'i "■ ftrttmn 

and IreU ■ ‘ ' India on the :■* \i » : i«. *:■./•<*. :>■ li/ qf 

January . - ■ ’ , .SOI : — 


Officers. 


Dfttoa. 


1 January. . 

1 Fubruary- 

2 March ... 

1 Apiil ... 

I May 

1 Juno 
1 July .. 

1 August .. 

J '>rj. ru.*'i , r 

1 (Mi.In-" . 

, 1 November 
1 DncouiUr 


1850. 


I January... 
I i’oUruaiy. 

I March 
X April ... 

1 may ■„ 

2 June 

X July ... 

2 Auguist ... 

X September 
1 0etol>er... 
1 November 
1 December 



iseih 


Jtttutmvnt tf ih* JLnnuui i 

3 f Rfi'ruituuf. j Oktrkte 
l*t March W \ 


Infhntry. 

Cnralry. 

i 

60 

314 

09 

•231 

73 

3.;6 

57 

302 

54 

55 


52 ■ 

sic 

48 

810 

48 

280 

52 

340 

46 

m 

45 

804 

29 

854 , . ‘ 

47 

■-W- ; 

40 

mi , i 


4®4 

33 

484 i 

82 

433 1 

80 1 

. m i 

44 1 

,480 1 

40 i 

001 ! 

88 

m 

43 > ' ■ 

204 ' ■ 

,;*2 • " 

;y.fR 

' • • tty# 


44 

320 

. 62 

268 

«>s 

304 

• ■ « 

326 

, 00 

. 874 . 

to 

43 

883. 

■m ■■■ 

•••*3 

43 

m 

a- : 

§ - 22 

' .J4J. 

I ** * 


I : 


Men. 

Cavalry, j. Infantry. 





1,04*1 

1,167 

1,434 

1,4*T 

i,4;.7 

1,042 
' 1,447 
l,aW 
l,n02 


1,470 

1 , 7 JW 

l,«6i 

i.wo 

2,012 

1,002 

1,000 

1^40 

i.ail 


10,87) 
r',958 
1A.1S84 
19.046 
IS,' '83 
37.260 
16,469 
18,412 

\l$Z 

11.24M 

11,791 


12,727 
14,061 
14,610 
lft,7«l 
17,010 
10.2 3 
10,643 
3 -.141) 
18,000 
14,034 
14.133 


4,363 j 14,013 


1,4N) 

1,407 

1,414 

1404 

l,S3l 

1,870 

•* 

e xm: 


10,460 

15,486 

ss 

10,378 
3W;ar* 
13, 1M 
21.414 
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IM00 
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TEB jAKD MBVEBTO* 0? INDIA. 

^ ii ffyw-h # ? < 

,! < , S" ‘[M iAO MfWn fe OB HOTt 

4n 4ww*t fc *J» tfwimtfta* «fte Home 0 / Oownwnt 

t^piin^hmqt^hio tt* M^nMraMon of Indian Finatm. 

A jW^yesflfcago (1866) after a king and unsuccessful struggle 
in this country against the permanent Settlement delusion,— the 
reigning ntadhiea of the hour from the Mutiny down to 1866— 
tlmSiHtmrof this Journal made a final effort to inform public 
opinion at Home of the disastrous character of the revolution 
that was being made. The effort was happily successful, and it 
is given to few men to exercise so important an influence 
upon the instiiutjhw^rf their times. The evidence which the 
Select Committee is recording upon this subject will bring this 
vexed question at last to an cnd f and Anally deliver the 
country from the peril in whioh it has so long stood from the 
un settlement of men's mind thereon. The formal withdrawal 
of the Permanent Settlement Despatch of 1862, and a condemna- 
tion of the policy which it expresses, will be the first of the great 
benefits India will, we may hope, reap therefrom. It is the 
simple fact that the change whioh has taken place in opinion 
at Home and in India upon this question was brought about 
mainly by ourselves. u Deliverance is wrought,” says Newman, 
u not by the many but by the few ; not by bodies but by 
u persons. Living movements do not come of Committee.” 
We lay stress upon this fact, that we may make it the 
foundation of a claim to be heard attentively by the Committee 
upon a subject cognate to the Permanent Settlement question, 
and almost as vital to the well-being of the country. The Go. 
vernment of India, without avowing what it has been doing — with- 
out even knowing what it has been doing — has of late years been 
making a great and calamitous revolution in the fiscal system 
of the country ; a revolution which, if not stopped by decisive 
measures, will before the end of the century have acquired an 
impetus that will make all attempt to arrest it hopeless. In 
silence and unobserved, the change has already made the 
most fatal advances, and but iof the attention at last fixed 
upon it, would have overspread the entire land within a fow 
years. The disease is universal, and springs from the same 
root as the Permanent Settlement folly. Sir Richard Temple’s 
notion, that “ if Government will but limit the land-tax, it will 
“be quite safe to trust to the increase of other taxes” 
[Central Provinces' Beport, 1861-62, para 200) is the common 
origin of both. The statement means — that we should abandon 
the ancient fiscal system of the country under which the land 
bore the burdens of the State, and should launch our- 
selves upon a system of Customs and Excise instead. Now, 
although this error has never received formal sanction, it has 
been the practical rule of the State in its whole policy 
for many years past. While every fact of our condition 
warns us against this notion, and although our present 
embarrassments are the immediate fruits of its adoption in the 
Central Provinces and other parts— the State has been prac- 
tically giving expression to the error in all its proceedings 
towards the land during the last ten years. That the true 
aouroe of State revenue everywhere is the land ; and that 
the only sound policy is to preserve “ the land as the proporty 
of the State’' is admitted to be true by all $ie Governments 
of India, and yet there is not one of them that either by design 
or through oversight, knot practically pouring contempt upon 
idle belief. Without avowing that it is designed to make a change 
in the fiscal system of the country— the change is as really made 
as though ft hail been formally debated and determined upon. 
Hotsitt ifttwsqft is mad^ ten 

years, to give expression to our professed conviction that “the 
land is the true source oi State revenue." The statement is 
accepted as an ©oonomic truth; but that we should regard it as 
a rule of conduct, and mpto© it, as native administrators still 
do, the leading prince of our fiscal system never .enters 
the head of afiy one. Ifr, points out (Bistoiy of 

India, page 7$) p&mfar ovx^m^orsa country was reckon- 
ed moderately assessed iAwNlW Stem took <mly ©ne*thiid of 

a ui * 

nte>4 


the produce. For the teatent pointed out by Mr, Buckle in the 
find v C&apte* of h ft gr est ^ork on qiviliaation, rent 
in India is ever abnormally high, one-half the produce 
having been commonly exacted under native rule, Thirty 
years ago, we ourselves were taking this proportion in many parts 
of the country ; while to-day, after an enormous expenditure 
upon railways, and other works for improving the soil, and when 
the people have been enriohed beyond all precedent by the high 
prices prevailing for produce tor many years past, we have 
gone to the opposite extreme altogether and are exact* 
iug almost nothing. We have but this one source of revenue 
which the people pay without sense of grievance, while we are 
destroying it by the preposterous re-assessments being made in 
the country at almost nominal rates. It is meanwhile im- 
possible to exaggerate the importance of preserving alive 
amongst a people so impracticable, the conviction that the rental 
of the soil belongs to the State. We are everywhere destroying 
the traditional belief that the State deals considerately with 
the cultivator when it leaves him two-thirds of the produce. By 
lowering the assessment to the point of abandonment, we are 
ptepari ng a harvest of difficulties in the future. Wo ore 
djftroying the one source of revenue whioh the people admit 
to be a just and right exaction. They are everywhere willing 
to pay the land revenue, because their fathers paid it before 
them for a thousand years. In our folly we abandon what 
they offer with both hands, only to fill the country with out- 
cries by our attempts to taka in novel ways a fraction of what 
we have foregone in the assessment. These 30 years leases at 
nominal rentals are revolutionizing the fiscal system of the 
country, without the Government d^ccming it* They aro 
destroying the tradition that the State is joint owner of the 
soil with the ryot, and are fostering the behef that the State 
has no rights at all, and iB an oppressor for exacting 
anything whatever. It is vital to the peace and well-being 
of the oouniry that the old tradiiional rights of the State to a sub- 
stantial share of the produce should be carefully fostered , while 
wo are doing owr best all over India to destroy them awl to 
impress the ryot with the belief that the land is exclusively his 
own. The result will be that before the end of the century 
the land revenue will be practically settled at a quit-rent, and 
the State find itself without a single unquestioned resource. 
Instead of vigorously asserting the State rights to a substantial 
share of the produce, for the means of carrying on works of im- 
provement as well as tho administration, we are accustoming 
the cultivator under these leases— which are transferable and 
heritable, — wo aro accustoming him to forget the co-proprietor- 
ship of the State altogether, and any attempt hereafter to remove 
this impression and raise the assessment to its proper level will 
provoke a rebellion. We have done all that we can do to 
awaken the Government to tho error that is being made, and 
have to some extent, we believe, succeeded. What wonder that 
the land revenue does not increase when we are practically com- 
mitted to the belief that it ought not to be allowed to increase. 
One single idea has dominated the Settlement Department 
in every province for years past— a morbid dread of not 
fixing the assessments low enough, Instead of considering the 
financial position of the Government, the difficulty of raising 
revenue by untried means, the capabilities of the land, the toot 
that we are settling it for a generation of years, the necessity 
of keeping the State rights olive in the memory of the people, ^ 
the inevitable growth of the expenditure, tho vast outlay to 
which we are committed upon Public Works, the precariousness 
of some bf the sources of our income, and the fact that we may 
be overtaken at any moment by famine or war ; instead of such 
considerations intelligently brought to bear upon these settle- 
ment proceedings, they are carried on in a sort of idle notion 
that if we only take car© of the cultivator, the State will take 
care of itself, The notion is one of those half-truths with which 
the world is filled to the ruin of the interests which they afieot. 
A settlement officer in these days has simply to show that the 
assessment which he proposes is a quit-rent, to get his work 
sanbtipUEd as a matter of course. Let one of them come forward 
with a jwoposal to levy ow-hedf the real rental in view of the 
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necessities tit &e Imperial TreS«if& *r for the purpose of im- 
po^§lrti%6Ro and hie report would be 

hs$ to te mad. 

JttfhiUgi* mm common, consequently, than for them to 
propose deliberately rates of assessments for 30 years which 
do not represent one-twentieth or one-thirtieth of the value 
of the of late years. Now, what will the Select Com* 

mitjbee 4° P We do not aftk it to take our word for the facts we 
disclose. We shall devote the present issue of the Economic 
vaiy largely to a review of One Of the latest of these settlement 
reports for their careful study, tt U the question of the time in 
Infa* The Permanent Settlement folly is happily dead. The 
Committee are going to bury that delusion, Let them take 
caw how they leave this new one to cumber the ground, 


r’sETTraatarT of soopa talooka in 

(BAT COLLECTOBATE — 1869.— (By N. B. Beyts.) 


‘to 


— 

Tan perusal of this Report reduces us almost to despair. But 
' length, we should reproduce it in eatewo in our columns 
‘ — ^readers— the Select Committee in particular — might 


icv, s **irreftaers— tne aeiect uommitxee m particular— mignv 
that o'tv. , ^ -nirndptoji tik ruto arks we arc about to make 

to be the happ^^r^orwboh a 
and Settlement we oninion b- ^eems to bo 

body of cultivate can po^bly hold, opmion b- 
' to thrt conviction throughout India. Undei^ 

sr««* 

frroVwNBt it! or*aeU it, or oven abandon it wholly , ot 

-? 2 ”, l,oi ,1,1 b hi. taaiorf V~”“ 
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r^Me/or tarryi^Um 
oo/mea on Oy awnwn . nnmhav has not escaped 

Tb* Settlement Department of Bomba^haa^ 

th» tendwoy in modern i ^ of the State, 

tn rates that simply mock the ueoewm»w» 

•"-* *“T £& fK 

SL 4ea the abandonraent of tin ow mtpoit to which U» 
ES? ST&om time immemorial been accustomed, and 
v«T con^ce of the people wfflnot^w 

rCmto oMOam 'WBauwe remember,, moreover, 

si*mia52arAaS; 
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settlement proceedings of every province of the country weals 
of late years? The folly is profound. Our settlement officers in 
their morbid and % reactionary dread of .«Wf^«e$sing the 
land, are destroying the, resources Of ttys State SfeAtNftf 00B4i * 
promising its future, Fix #e (MMatik for two mmm* 
leases— two generations of yeake^-St the rate* you are newimpet« 
ing, and let the emergency of a lafcst^perW ho vlhafett M& ? m 
have destroyed all memory on the pSa^n# the pW®^ 
old State rights which tea thousand with 

trumpet tongue require you to maintain Wjvu in their ©on* 
viefcions. You are not merely embarraasSigg the (3overnf 
ment of to-day j you are making the Govemm©8SN2£^ future 
impossible. By these low assessments, yoi^^ 0 i»i©ot]fp^ 
degradation of the idle cultivator by withholding from him! 
stimulus to exertion which a just assessment would bring 
with it, while you are simply encouraging the better 
class to squander in the idle luxuries of feasting and of 
display, the means which the State requires for the educa- 
tion of the people, and for developing the resources of 
the soil. The mistake has no redeeming feature whatever. 
It is an error from whatever side you approach it, when once 
placed fairly in the light which the foots of our condition pour 
upon it. Fortunately, we are bat on the threshold of reset- 
tling the Bombay Presidency, and if we con but rouse 
Government to the error that is being made, we may yet 
secure the future. The fact seems to be that we have been 
so long accustomed in India, owing to the agricultural depres- 
sion of a century, to hear of such assessments as three or four 
annas j>er acre, that it requires a dead-lift of considerable force 
to get us upon the platform of behoving in assessments of five, 
ten, or fifteen rupees per acre, as possible. 

To understand the error which has been committed in this 
settlement, it is necessary to get rid of the common delu- 
sion that the produce of tlio soil is too poor in value to 
admit of the payment of a high rent to any ono. That much 
of the soil is wretchedly cultivated and grows nothing but 
the coarsest and cheapest grains is quite true, and such 
Latid will of course return but a very poor rental to the landlord 
whoever he may be. On the other hand, there are vast tracts 
in the oountry upon which the richest productions grow 
with unrivalled luxuriance, and these lands retun^ or ehoM 
return, to the landlord rentals which will seem fabulous to 
Englishmen, who are acoustomed to look upon their national 
average of 28 bushels of wheat and a rental of 37s. per acre as 
evidence of the highest cultivation in the world, Few persons 
seem alive to the fact that where water find manure are 
plentiful in India, and markets are near, the average English 
rental of 37s. bears no proportion whatever to tho rent-paying 
capabilities of Indian soil. Instead of 37s. per acre, garden 
land in this oountry, when in the neighbourhood of a market, 
yields a rental of from £15 to £20 per acre. 

Our Settlement Departments practically ignore the fact al- 
together, and if they add a few rupees per acre to the dty crop rates 
on account of water, congratulate -each other Upon the coinage 
they have shown. Soopa is one vast garden, with abundanoe of 
water everywhere, In the words of the Report before us (para 
23) “ the only limitation to its being entirely under garden or 
“ rice cultivation,' is owing to the difficulty experienced in pro- 
u curing sufficient manure. Wells can be sunk with unfoiling 
^ certainty of securing sweet water, but the supply of manure 
barely suffices for lands now under superior cultivation. At 
future period, when the custom °f importing m a n ure 
all be felt a necessity, one can well conceive the talooka being 
uni to the production of double its Resent supply,” A 
L uTence of cimmstanoes has made thetdook ft very garden 
em In the very best villages of the 4* W of Ahmedabad 
BO ®A>uuds 0 f ^ or (un^fiaai * g ^ 
per Wmh, odd to obtain that yield it is necessary to irrigate 
the field W iy third day- In the best villages of Soopa op, the 
^ yfeto *« mmmtk wj»a» the. olimaWfo so 
SI l m ****** &^~***M it is only necessary 

“ m) 
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e*sp taken offT* rice field without any follow or 
**»& Uiktohepowerion in Ea ira or 
adpj^o. MR ft rotation, or even 
planted i* rich wfia parts.; iAiik m Soopa the common 

rotation crops (tit Hod aedwaT) two consecutive voar?, 

the tW^ a pevp^sial round, which never allows the 
land roe^fhwa ©altars moi^ thwi 3 or 4 months at a time.” 

It is igtf possible ftfr jtta to give the reader any just idea 
of the i»turabHfcbn«^ of the country ; let liim hoover read for 
himselfth© fo&Wktg extracts from the Report >— 

u Not a hill or mound higher than the bund of » village tank, breaks 
the ©von aspect of Soopa. Fruit and timber trees are found all ovei 
the district, but not to an extent injnrions to cultivation. Most 
villages have a topegf mango trees, and many a charming orchard 
for a revenue offlcorscheop. The date, tar, andcocoanut are com. 
mon, especially the date, which most abounds in a group of villages 
ahotot Nowsftvee. Patches of babool are plentiful in the northern 
villages, where the ryots hold grass-land at nominal rates. The 
general appeal an cetof Soopa impresses one with the conviction of a 
ToUg-itauduig slate of order and pvos|.pri ! y aril no part more so 
then the country between Axnulear and Iici:iipv,;\ which, is nothing 
lcefl than an extonded orchard; even rfUe strips dividing fields are 
planted with valuable fruit-trees. Verdure is seen everywhere, 
except coastwards wliero the saline nature of the soil has still to 
be overcome by the industry of man. A multiplicity of tanks, kuteha 
and pucka wpllB, constantly keep the land under a succession of 
luxuriant crops, of which rioe and sugar-cane are the chief. Most 
of the villages are composed of well-built, tiled, and thatched houses 
ftnd would paBs as kusha towns in the Deccan and Con con. The 
stylo appears very similar to, but rather better than, that of the 
Murhbou, Kurrodo, and western Watoro villages, and the general 
condition of the ryots seems considerably better than that of any 
but the very best Chioklee villages. They are well dressed, even to 
the Dher, who scarcely ever puts aside his Turkey red turban. 

, “ Mr. Bellasis in his sketch of the southern districts of Surat, refer- 
ring to the Soils of the six southern purgunnas, says Parc hoi is the 
richest and roost ^productive. That purgnnim presented as I saw 
it early in November, as pleasing a prospect as the eye could wish to 
dwell on. It was one extended field of luxuriant cultivation. Sugar- 
cane, ginger, saffron, tobacco, the castor oil plant, cotton, chillies, 
vegetables and grain of all kinds, covered the country as far as tbe 
oye could reach. The whole of the land of this purgamm ia either 
under cultivation, or enclosed for pasturage. So little of the latter is 
left that the cultivators complain they have not sufficient grass- 
land for their cattle. The Soopa purgnnua is also very fertile and 
highly cultivated. In Chioklee and Bulsar there are many fine and 
prosperous villages, but the cultivation is not bo continuous as in 
Parched and Soopa, In alluding to the rice soil of Chioklee, Major 
Prescott says s— It is very nearly as good aw that of Kurrode and 
SaOpa,whioh latter is amongst the host in the Surat Colleotoratc.” 
These opinions are endorsed oy the general consent of the oommn- 
nity s and there is no doubt, that Soopa, in comparison with other 
districts, is capable of bearing a higher average rate upon every 
description of soil — the superiority of which is an admitted fact.” 

The Report abounds with, similar accounts of the district, which 
is perhaps the richest in all India. The climate i« health 
itself Fever apcl malaria me unknown ; and even in the hottest 
weather, tent-life in pleasant. The talook in densely poplod— 
38£ to the square mile j is full of wealth ; is covered with a net 
work of roads ; has 20 miles of seaboard, while two navigable rivers 
and the Baroda Railway run through it, and important mar- 
kets are immediately adjacent* The yield of the rice and garden 
laud is given per bcogah in the Report. Reducing the figures 
to the standard of Ihc acre i.y i.s this not done in the Report 
itself P) the average yield is os follows 
. ;• uh». 


Him , , 

Bugur-oaxi 

OnTon* 

Chillies 

Brfujals 

dinger 

Saffron... 

Garlic 


V«ms fftataltx# 


... 2,000 to 

... 4,200 to 

... 7,000 
... ■ 700 
. . 8.600 
.. 6,300 
... 2,80) 
2,000 
1,760 
10,500 


; to* 

4,200 

8,400 (gCOv) 

31.000 
2.100 

10,300 
12, 330 
4,2*0 
5,250 
3,6'>0 

21.000 


Per aero, 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


NowT8,000 acres out of the total 60,000, of which the talook 
consists, yielding this varied and rich production, much of 
it, eifob as hrinj^:^ sweet potatoes, and rice, King pre- 
ceded or followed l>y waothe* wop within the year. The average 
yield dl jEfcoir (uhrerfined sugar) would seem to be (paras 
1£ & 24) about 6,880 lbs. ; per acre, which at the price 
of 10 local seehr ;$>|' lbs.) ' jiw- •, rnjpde, the prioe prevailing 
during the six tho settlement, 

«pw»falts''-a:' : of 'Re. 663 per ecr.v 
Bat the pride if "tb« ' 'ikdbisbiMumt was, as 

we are told twice <mr iu&d ' a* high as six 

, -S' St - 


locat seem (frl lbs.) per rujwe, ted at this price these cane, 
lands -in thafr year awsst hftVtryMfed ae fallows 


The poorest laud 4.860 lheptiraero. 

The best laud 8,40?) „ w 


717 or 473 14 ft 

1,474 oi* 4147 S 0 


And the very highest assessment is but IK 26 : If the state, 
merits of tlw Report bo true, nothing is more certain than 
t! i-.it the harvest of cano a!ono In tho year of tho settlement 
-i i diced to pay tho whole 30 years atsossnient twice over I What 
*:■■■' r»>al rental upon this cune-lfmd may amount to, it is impos- 
?il lo for u*» to say ; we only know that it must, be many 
himdretl rupees per acre in such a season as that of 1867, 
and not less upon an average of the six years 1861-67 than 
Rs, 250 to Re. 300 per acre. Indeed Mir. Beyts himself admits 
-•is by implication in para 24. Tbe assessment Upon the land is 
meanwhile fixed by him at Rs. 17 to 26 for the next 30 years ! 
Who can feci surprise, when the State claims are sacrificed 


in this outrageous manner, that the mere right of occu- 
pancy in some of these lands can be sold, or mortgaged, 
at Rs. 1,000 the acre (para 18 Supplemental Report). The 
real rental is several hundred rupees per year, and Rs. 1,000 
for a right to hold for over at Rs. 17 to 26 is a very good 
investment. Rut what are we to say of such outrageous 
proceedings upon the part of the State, in tho midst of its em- 
Uirrassments and necessities. 


In para 107, tho fact is Incidentally ilisclusud that tho wry same 
land which is assessed for 30 years to come at Rs. 20 per aoro 
actually paid our own Government an assessment of Rs. 160 
so far back as 1823, at a jieriod when the price of produce 
was but one-half what it now ia We must quote the entire 


passage — 

“ Both Kuoholee and Amalsar (villages of Soopa) are now paying ail 
average rate of Rs. 26 the acre, and it is recorded in the memoir 
of Amalsar that Rs, 95 tho beegab, equivalent to Re. 160 tho 
acre, were paid in 1823 under onr own Government, a ^ate which ia 
not unusual to this day in the Guicow-ar’s Gundavee purgunna. If 
it w T ore equitable to assess an aere of land at Rs. 160 when the 
price of goor was 2 Rs. the maund, the corresponding assess, 
mont now ought to be 820 Rs., being the former sum multiplied by 
two, the proportionate increase in the price of the article. These 
figures placed in juxta -position with ours at tho present time, appear 
grossly absurd to revenue officers trailed to moderate views of 
assessment” 


But a reference to para. 24 will shew that the price of goor at 
the time this Report was written, was not 4 Rs. but 6 Rs. 
por maund, the average price having been 4 Rs. for tho pre- 
ceding aix. years. Now look at this disclosure, and ponder it. 
The land was positively paying Rs. 100 an acre fifty ymto 
ago, at a time when its produce was welling at one-hidf tho 
average price of these days ; but instead of Rs. 320 the aero, 
our settlement officer decrees that the rate now shall bo Rs. 
26 for 30 years to come. Ho volunteers the information that 
the Goekwwfs Government in districts immediately adjoining, is 
still charging tin.- 1 , id r.itc of Rs. 160, and adds with a nwfa&fo 
almost ludicrous, that “ those figures placed in juxta-porition 
“ with ours apiK‘ar gn^slv absurd to revenue officers trained to 
“modei'ate views of assessment.” It never ooours to him 
that the absurd part of the business is the part played by 
himself and his u moderate views of assessment. ” What 
wonder that tho ryots* leases are worth £100 the acred Are 
not such proceedings very idiotcy itself, in our circumstances t 
In grappling with folly so abject, there is nothing left 
for the reviewer but to make it nn example if possible 
upon the spot. By this officer’s own express shewing, the rental 
of the land upon which ho has fixed an assessment of R». 
26 cannot fall short, with goor at Rs. 6 the inaand, of 
nearly Rs. 500 the acre, while ho points a sneer at the Gaekww 
for wisely taking Rh. 160, and with a aclf-ooinpiuceut chuckle 
over his own “ moderate views of assessment/’ ffxes owr rate 
for 30 years at Rs. 26. And next year, as the consequence, 
he will have . to carry an inoome-tax machinery into the 
district, to supplement his Rs. 20, while the G nek war cries 
“ Woh Wah w in astonished amusement *' ■ at the ways of these 
English.^ It is difficult to maintain courtesy or common 
patience with each drivelling solf-complaoency. Whether is it 
better to raise your assessment to a scale common surato with the 
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State necessfttoB Or*— iaapdsiiig" yytar ' u roodurttie 1 ' scale-— find it 
oooesawy ait otro^ t» supplement it'Hdtb iSfei machinery of an in- 
oome-to ? At piasa 17 we come acres* Another abounding 
disclosure of the sort of views which pro vail in the tty wit- ; i 
nMWtt i— ,■ J 

It is noticeable throughout 'CSrf /» ri»\ trail GCrat villages are, 
generally speaking, healthier in.;! v., alibi, -r than others. • No 
KSXOtmt of bad Government or opproiuaoa eoem* to n !ar«j iho pro- 
sperity it ii.i.en ii* l> paiscs.-os ouri yields to the husl'iLiuitmii. In a 
moist oliir::**' 1 ifct :i*:b r appear:, to -Hand being tuvnl fivm R-j. CDto 
160 Rs. the acre (as for instance iu the Guicowarw kusban of 
Gundaveo and Nowsarec) still affording Hv.fficLetit pioiii to l lie ryot 
to enable him to provide every nooessary of life, Its wonderful 
productiveness is only nlightly loss in tho northern rilkhs, and I 
may be pardoned for digression, in stating that the wookhee pate I .?■ 
of Scwjirm, a Gtiioowaroe \Ulago iu t.h« Pitlacl |.iiiyiui"im. ii,.‘.iri! < d me 
his people paid a lump mii:i <;:i *i l- gross area oj tho villa.^, equal to 
18 Hb. tho boegab, or 30 Its * li f - nose Such instance*! of mpucity, on 
the part ofthe Guioowar’ g agents, may excite our sympathy perhaps 
unnecessarily } Vw cause tho nr-»t* do not seek another held for their 
labour, when they tone the q p. rttcnity of doing so. 1 ’ 

Every peine to here token to assure us that in a moist climate 
like this, the land to ho wonderfully productive that it will hear 
an eefieesmont 6f Hh. 00 to 160 Its. the aero, ami still afford 
sufficient profit to the ryot to enable him to provide for every 
necessary of life. That we may be quite wore these views are 
not mere speculation*, we lire next insured that, the Gaekwar 
positively does levy an average rate of Rs. 30 an aero iu districts 
immediately adjoining, and we are warned against allowing our 
sympathies to bo excited, as the ryots are content to accept 
the Gaekwar’a terms- And all this is the proludo to tiro 
following strange outburst : — 

“it needs more caution than .1 possess, to suppress indignation, in 
learning of the same Durbar’a vile caricature of our -institution, to 
wit, the survey and settlement, entrusted to cast off nn dor* strappers 
of our department, who wore novor known to have possessed any 
marked qualification except it be for falsehood and extortion. 
Were Soopa handed over to the subha of Nowsuroc for a short time 
it would probably return throe times the present revenue, without 
the slightest compunctions of conscience.” 

A more curious illustration of the state of. mind into which 
the department has wrought itself could not be given. For the 
State to exact a moderate assessment upon the land baa come 
to be regarded as “ extortion, ” and a matter to occasion us 
41 compunctions of conscience.” The revelation is so curious that 
wo must carry it a little further. The work of the settlement" 
officer is over ; and full — and to him self at all events satisfactor}' 
— expression has boon given to hto “ moderate views of assess- 
ment.* ’ Tho revenue has boon fixed at a- third of the proper rates, 
and the curtain rises upon our officer sitting in durbar to 
receive, as he hopes, the grateful acknowledgments of the 
people for the favor shewn to them. The scene is prefaced with 
a little ii-.ipp : ‘ ' 

"I must admit with exceeding regret that tho introduction of the 
experimental settlement wan not received by the ryots with any 
manifestations of joy, although I have reason to believe that the 
great body of the people arc satisfied with the raloifc and that the 
petitions and .complaints, all in n general .and stereo typed farm,' wre 
simply tho result of Bhatolla ('Brahmin) teaching- During the 
Hetttoxneni, four professional petition writers pqt up their si alls in 
front of my office tent, and sold petitions, most of them ready -iu ado, 
varying in tone and depth of sorrow from 4 annas to a rupee in value. 
Duplicates with your (the Collector'*) name and triplicates to the He- 
venue Commissioner were despatched with the utmost promptitude 
and method. It rejoices mo to think that both you and the Revenue 
Commissioner ore not unacquainted with tho truculent and never- to- 
be satisfied does of ryots in this district- Ho w far I am justified in 
giving them such a bad character :■ : i ■ ■* simple fact, that 
several villages actually reduced nt i«.- wl:!, 1 ™:;, and others which 
ought to have been raised much more thou they have been, were as 
loud in iWsr mail in suiiiiri w ii.o villages whidh had Hnrnn ground j 
for oompiuii.i. v - ,; )»»;•>: a *!■■> !,h«l not petitioned *civ ihruniouod , 
with excommunication, and in this manner it hot been the Bhatella 
polity from the rommencemotst of our vi.l-.- io efcs'w us : •« i, l,* mm a! 
disaaiUfuriion us il is piswilde, in iJr.t; In pj i hr. t {w-rarr. t..ci: 
efforts jnuy laiug foith a link good. > 

.“In coiu-hiru.i; t,f this Hubjuci, I may record u rail ■ liei 
ofipurrmi it. tiu- pri «>m»e of flic u.air.lnrdar of the dir'i'ci \\ 
Snohoo came up Uu- floitlouivui (a village very liberally treated, 
bht hot more ho than other village*, of tho t&looka have been) the- 
mookhee patch not knowing how much, his village wfut actually 
raised, distinguished himself by loud complain ts of itoolum, and 
wamod xm tlmt lii« people would leave 6or district ibr GoiCoWor 
territory* if i increased their khaius. A ffcer I bad dismissed tfan 
khatadars 3 called up the putcl and told him 1 had just heard thut 


tii* people cnltivated land as odpurwartok over the harder Ife 
Guhmwar terri tarry (owing to the complete ^oeppabten «rf 8haboe) 
and asked him to tell me candidly what lrfs^im^lc.p^ tho,..,Gtokn>« 
war for dry crop land. The pat^ l^ng rof& honest 

Rajpoot, who had only been acting a- pm‘&' 
me in open Kutchwry that hb lor laad 

wo were aatips*iM^ «t 4 Rs. the .ill. .|M|iud- to' If 

bcegah». 1 i.ut therefore add 't® prove how 

utterly wot i l.h-,s uli the complaints am that I have been ovei*- 
AMBcBsuijL! ihiri dirfiritT.” ■ • . ' .. l 

Are MV to laugh, or to weep f Our firet Impi^'to laugh-- 
our next to swear. We wanted a mob like Miv Bjfeyte to place 
the temper of the department in an effective light. We have here a 
man thoroughly in earnest, without the leaai suspicion that there 
is anything unsound in the “ moderate vjgsrtf upon which he 
dilute* with «uch intense, such ludicrous satisfaction. Fddled to 
the top of his bent, chaffed and humbugged by the peoplfe, ho 
stalks off the stage in an. attitude of cahn gup^ridrlty ovet the 
Gackwar, only to nppour next «u4»a iqiOii the boards *uT ^ Col- 
lector of income-tax or some other precious device ofthe school 
that Inis done nothing but tamper with the land these ten years 
past, and felicitate themselves, with their nose in the air like 
Mr. Beyta, upon their moral superiority to that chief of publican b 
and sinners, the Gaekwar. * 

In para. 40 a comparison is instituted lietween the rates of 
aesos.smont levied in the district by ourselves 50 years ago, and 
those which are now settled for the next 30 years. A beogali 
of tho best land is selected for the comparison ; land which 
requires no rest, and on which rice and sugar-cane are cultivated 
in a rotation of three crops of rice to cue of sugar. Such a beegah 
of land then, under the system existing in 1822-23, was assessed 
as follows * 

1822-23. . . , First your ULeo , ...Eb 27 Asseaament. 


Socoud 


100 

Third 

Brie.-,.. 

27 

Fourth • . , „ 


27 


anavci’ttgc assossment of Ba. 45^ per year. Ttio same land 
to now assessed for the next 30 y^ars at Rs. 26J per acre, or 
Rs. 15 por beegah : — 

1623-23 Asftoaftment per Boegah Hs. 451. 

1870-00 „ , „ 16 

Well may Mr. Beyts say that the comparison will suffice to shew 
the widely different policy of the past and present time. It 
never enters his head to question the wisdom of the present 
policy ; it to sufficient for him that the old rates were very 
high, and the new ones very low, and , therefore the new ones 
must be right. Now the history of Western India from the 
year 1817 when we overthrow the Peishwa, has been an open 
book to students for many years past, and may bo read by him 
who runs. The distress which foil upon the great body of 
cultivators in tho Presidency from 1817 downward®, was not 
confined to Western Indio, but was more severe there thq n else- 
where, and the. causes of it are as well known to-day aft are 
tho causes of the tides. We now know that not in India alone 
but everywhere throughout the world, prices were steadily 
falling from the beginning of the century, owing to the fact 
that the supply of bullion was becoming inadequate to the 
wants of the world. India which, owing to her geographical 
position, never receives more than the residual flow of the 
mines after all other nations have retained as much as 
they can intercept, got little or nothing ; while we inno- 
cently made an error of frightful magnitude in substi- 
tuting for the old Mivhratta revenue system of payment -m 
bind, the English practice of exacting payment in many/. In 
looking buck we discern the error clearly enough. The 
result was that as the cultivafw a>uM not get Silver for his 
com, ho had to take any price that the sowkar offered. Nvw 
it * 'w. ri-.- ■*?.- that made tkeo!d a»*e*snMni» so heavy 

to be boww. Prices were falling every year, While the aseesa- 
imr.i rvmaiuotl the same. The result was that the ryot oquld 
not pin the twsoasiue4>t» and constant remtoshms had to be 
made. It wa» not tlm the ^jeesment hadOjffgmaUy been 
pitched too high, but that vaciuet a change, 

from causes which were nois^At ^ie tiWi whkh have tmly 

Immui discerned dtoerly to the bwt -a^’yeare, when Ae diwwvoiy 

of the gold-fields has sc entirely reversed the movement 
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2faf ww»gtpic6 #*>•»• Hi tM> Btfrt* CaHectowte, where 
i> - tonri, feBawHW tolM per rupee k> 
«IM»W W tiMMK *Me inl8WHh>d 

m»*rip4lf A Sii»*ndta lNMfTto s«. m 

r i umT ' 


total per Rupee 


WVtatt* etotify imctetatond that an assessment of 46£ Rs. 
perbwgah ta*y have hpm moderate while poor was selling 
at 400 tolas par rupee and perfectly crushing when the price bad 
follen to 740. Mr* Beyts tells us (para 76) that it may now 
“ bedWriy accepted that the vastly improved condition of the com- 
il fay has permanently raised prices 60 per cent higher than they 
u were 80 years «go/** t *The rise is understated. Fairly to compare 
the new^lufces with those of 1822*23 we require to know the 
average price Of goer in Nowsaree (the market for Soopa produce) 
SO years back. tfnfbr|paately, we have no information so early ; 
but if the fluctuations in the price of goor have corresponded, os 
they no doubt have done, with those of grain which we give m 
a foot note,* goor is higher pnced now than it was then 
by more than 60 per cent. Upon this assumption, the old rates 
oompare with those that are to rule for the remainder of the 
century as follows : 

AsBeaament in 1822 21, (allowing for difference in price,) Ha. 07* per beegnh 

New aaseasniont 187" 90 15 ,, 


toff * m‘mp*>** Ktf f»WW|v«tton of State righto, or 

very a eat 

stepthat has to be taken after tisk fbMy » an Income-tax 1 
We abandon the rent to whkh we are entitled, and whioh we 
are bound by oonsiderations of policy to exact, that we may 
clap the irritating blister of an Income*tax upon the people 
in its room, Upon a full and carefhl review of all the circum- 
stances attending this settlement, we hove no more doubt than 
of our existence that the State might have t&kgfi, and ought 
to have taken, 10 to Ifi lakhs a year from the district in 
place of Mr. Beyts’s Jty, with nothing but advantage to all 
interests mixed up therewith. The ruin of it is, that every 
settlement of this Soopa order bo demoralises the people that 
the imposition of just rates afterwards becomes impossible, 
while the authors of these proceedings regard the work 
of their hands with a self-complacency that irritates clear- 
sighted men beyond endurance. All the mischief that it 
is in the power of their band to do, they do , and then smile 
blandly over their work with a calm sense of superiority 
suffusing itself over every page of the records of their folly. 

The almost inoredible looseness which these “ moderate views 
of assessment 3 ’ have inti educed into the conduct of the depart- 
ment, receives A fair illustration m para 24 of the Report which 
professes to deal with the profits of farming m the talooka — 


No one will be so silly os tosuppose that wo are pinning our 
belief to an assessment of Rs 67 j But here is the startling 
fact — that whereas this land formerly paid 46 Rs the 
beegah to the State, we are now assessing it for a generation of 
yeais at Rs. 15, m spite of an admission on the part of the 
settlement officer that there has been a rise m the pnee 
of agricultural produce of 50 per cent, within the last 
30 years. An assessment of Rs. 46 may possibly have 
beou a little too high, but we entertain a very stiong conviction 
that it was a low assessment to have imposed to-day And 
this brings us to a further illustration of the looseness— they call 
it “ moderation’ 3 — with which all matters connected with these 
proceedings are conducted. Page 29 of the Report is devoted 
to a record of the prices of fhe staple products of the districts 
ruling therein throughout the ten years immediately preceding 
the settlement. A more glance At the table suffices to shew 
that in this shape it is useless, and that it consists of two well- 
defined and distinct periods, viz, the four years preceding, and 
the six years of, the American War Mr Beyts lumps the whole 
ten years together, and then gives as the average pneos of the 
period (1857-66) the following figures : — 


Bajreo 
Jowaree .. 

. 871 

87{ 

•eers per Rupee 

” 

R ce .. 

40 


Goor 

. m 

„ ” 

Nothmg could be 

more misleading. The real averages are — 


(4 yearn) 1857*01 

(SyearB) 1602-00 

Bajree 

. 404 Seers, 

49* „ 

20t Seera 

Jowareo 

27 „ 

Kioe 

Goor.. .. 

.. H ” 

80 „ 

10 „ 


Thus for the long period of six years immediately preceding 
the new settlement, prices of all descriptions of produce were 
nearly double what they were in previous years. Now the 
more fact of these six successive harvests selling for prices 
so extreme, was sufficient of itself to justify the imposition of an 
asaessement of on appreciable weight. Mr Beyts should have 
been required by the reviewing officer to prepare an estimate 
of the value of these harvests. Had there been instead, six 

©very prominence would have 
been given to the ftwt, and justly, as a ground for ameliorating 
the hew rates. But you cannot find a trace in these proceed- 


* Hang* qf print fe the staple ee riots 1817-1803, 
Bajm, ' Jowarae. 

S i! ttirj 0 


Wriest 1 
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u The dessert were instructed to work out profits in two or threo 
famaBmeaoh xillage, and to be as independent as possible of the 
villagers for ffiforxxiatu n 1 sulsnit n statement which may be 
accepted with seme slight degree of cotifidenoo 1 onlj took thQ 
libertj of alt ei mg the estimated prueat wlmh the mirehmd sugar 
was slated to have been 8f Id r lhe jotol gnes a late ol 3 hs per 
inaund of 40 Beors, whilo the maiket price in Nowraieo that \eiy 
year was fo Kb 1 hate assumed 4 Rs to be a very safe rale, and in 

doing so make a difference of 85 Hs m the profits loniessed as having 

been derived. The example is given below 
'* A farm in Jullalpooi of 24 beep nhs, of 14 acipb, 3 beegnlmot which 
aro under rice and Biigur*canc, Got eminent aHseasment, inclusive 
of local fund cess, Rs 89|, average rate C Rs 6 anna** per acre— 

Detail 

1 Bee pub Hugor-cene, yielding 85 mnnncls unre- 

fined Huger at Ha 4 per mai nil — — ♦ Hs 840 

2 Beogahs rice and a attend ciop of kuthol 78 

mauiida in Lusk — — -* 95* 

■ Hid. 4J5* 

Cane*bosd and at raw Bold for the use of rniloh cow 

inNowaaree — — JH 

Total produce of land Ha 449 


6 BeeffflbB kuppOH 26 muundn prire renb«o4 — 

Rb 

75 

6 

do 

Joowar 42 «lo 42— U* ior km bee — 

Pf 

66* 

1 

do 

TtHjl 4 do “ — — 

, 

14 

1 

do 

Ajmo 10 do — — — 

„ 

12* 

1 

do 

Tooer 4 do — — — 


fl 

1 

do 

mixed joowai and cantor oil, 8 ttmundn 


a 

0 

do 

underginea — — - — 

» 

48 


Eh 214 

Grand Total value of produce Ha 053 


Deduct expense t> 


tlB 

Repair of inatrnnienta and deterioration of) 

Cftttltt at 10 } Bans puiohavo J 1 

Cnltivator’B own wages — *— — „ 

Labouror’s wagu« and i oat of making the ) 

unrefined sugar J M 


Manure 

Baud 


36 0 0 
44 11 0 
22 0 0 
GO ft 0 
921 7 0 


R* 


301 2 0 


Balance — — — .. 279 11 0 

Government demand - — ip 12 0 


Net profit - „ 19" I « 


equal to a clear profit of Rs 13 8-5 per acre, after the cultivator 
has deducted his own wageB at the market price foi labour " * 

The patel wanted of course the profits calculated upon the 
assumption that the price of goor was Rs 3 per rnannd The set- 
tlement officer knows it to be Rs. 6, but oarrymg out the 
“ moderate” views of the department, assumes it to be only Re 4. 
Of what earthly use are statistical enquiries earned on m this 
fashion ? We may conclude that every item of produce m 
the account was calculated in the same u moderate” way— the 
result being that the net profit, or in othor words, the rental 
which the officer might have taken but did not— was any 
amount per acre from Re. 300 up to Rs, 600. The officer indeed 
admits ah this, and prides himself upon it In pm Ml we 
read— * 


4M 
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" Another criterion inthe matte? of forming profits in Soepa, is 
presented by what U imposed in the border, districts of Nowsaree 
and Gnudavee, wtae aft'. 8 the beegah, or Rs. 14 the acre for 
jersyat lend, is i wy’oommon rote f Whilst the Average assessment 
in the best villages of Soopa does not exceed Be. 4i the acre. This 
enables ns to deduce the following ugamont. If the Gaioow&ree ryot 
can manage to obtain profit from assessed three times higher 
than fioopa land of equal quality, bur Soopa ryot racist pocket 
the value of two- thirds (bo 14 Rs. or 8 Ri. more than whar is 
sufficient to keep him as well off as the tiuiaowarinu. The Bnme argu- 
ment applie" t o rice and garden land, in which the fiuicowareo iwboss- . 
mont is nbr.if three limes higher than what is levied by our Go* 
vernmont. This comparison is not however made with ■ he view of 
urging on tbe rack-renting principles aoiod open by neighbouring 
Stales ; but only to justify a slight enhancement of the revenue, in 
proportion to the increased value of all field produce since the last \ 
adjustment was effected in less prosperous times.” 

The passage is a striking illustration of the maudlin spirit 
in which these proceedings ore carried on. The settlement 
officer so accurately 'retimin' the spirit of the times, that he feels 
it necessary to apologize u for a slight enhancement of rates, ” 
by his own shewing abandon almost; the whole rental to which 
the cultivator, while that administrative sinner*— the Gaek- 
war of Baroda— is onoe more held up to departmental scorn. 

But there is another way in which it is easy to shew the 
needless sacrifice of revenue that these proceedings involve, 
Tabulating the figures scattered up and down pages 16 to 27, 
the assessments of the 50 years preceding the new settlement 
were as follows : — 

Am*. Amutmtnt. Rflfejttr Am. 

1817-18 37.828 — — Rg. 890,257 - — Ra. 7 10 9 

isms — —88,001 - - 233,924 - - 7 u 2 

1883-88 — —43,117 — — 339,910 — — 8 7 4 

1887-88 — —43,11*8 — - *U,523 — — 4 7 8 

1844-48 — —48,088 — — 229 530 — — 4 15 8 

1847-48 — -40,335 333,300 - - fi 0 0 

The assessments of 1837-88 and 1847-48 represent the actual 
collection in those years, and 1847 was the period of the very 
deepest depression of Indian agriculture. The great staples of 
bojree and jowaree had steadily fallen from 17 and 20 seers the 
rupee in 1817-18, to 35, and 42 seers respectively in 1847. Ob- 
serve, however, that in spite of this immense fall in the value of 
produce, the cultivated area steadily extended itself, and an 
average rate of Re. 6 per acre was actually paid by the 
ryot in the year 1647, the year of deepest depression. Ob- 
serve, also, that Mr. Beyls himself avows his belief (para 62) 
that the rates at this time were “ not at all oppressive.” Ib it 
not incredible then, that the man who volunteers this statement 
should — after the vast revolution that has since taken place, and 
when a railway has gone right through the district, and prices are 
double and treble what they then were*— should deliberately 
propose, and that Government should deliberately approve, 
the fixing of the assessment for the meet 30 yews at 
this very rate of Re. 5 per acre; a rate which Mr. Beyts 
himself declares was u not at all oppressive” at the period of 
the ryots deepest distress. A sacrifice so needless, so astound- 
ing, defies criticism, An average rate of Rs. 6 per acre 
was 11 not at all oppressive” 30 years ago, when prices were but 
a -third of what they now are, therefore let us fix them at Re. 

6 for the next 30 years. We are not travestying the report ; we 
are stating simple facts. The rates of 30 years ago, ere the 
Raroda Railway or American War were dreamed of, and when 
money was one-third of its present value in India, are to be the 
rates for the next 30 years. If the rates were " not at all 
oppressive” in 1845, we wonder what they are to-day, and 
what they will be at the end of the leases in the year 1900, 

Mr. Beyts is at pains to assure us (para. 75) that " from the 
date of Mr. Liddle’s revision, Soopa has been a very moderately 
assessed district.” Now that revision was made in the year 
1837-38, ten years before prices reached their lowest level 
Again (para 82) that the rates imposed by Mr. Pelly in 1844-45 
were “ not at ell oppressive,” although even then prices were 
atttl falling i and, lastly, (para. 101) we are assured that a the 
° market value of rice has men three-fold throughout, the 
“country since the lest settlement in 1838.” Wss it not 
then ax outrage upon oommon sense to propose in 1868 
to fix the a ss essme nt for a generation of years to some at 
Abnormally lm ,?&** sanctioned, because of the poverty of 
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the people 30 yearn ago P For virtually that is what has. been 
done. The result is that the new leeheshaye ipadethe occupants 
uf this exceptionally valuable soil its wwiom 
to the rental — in the magnificent spirit . wlbitedk ? 
absurd proceedings every where~-h*s;^ to the 

cultivator, who, as the result finds, imfiPequahtly 

saleable for 1,000 Rs. an acre. < 'Ow are 

aware that £50 is a long price to give per a 

freehold farm. There is but one word, for sublirp^^*^— 


and regard to the interests being compromised th^eby compels 
As to use it— they are simply Idiotoy. All tflts commotion 
in the Legislative Council of Bombay about new: taxes/ and all 
these diatribes of tbe press, have respect aanpijr to -the need 
of raising about ten lakhs of revenue, whikTihe mem deputed to 
settle the land revenue of this sj)ot. of land lying along the 
Baroda Railway have permanently sacrificed that ^amount 
every year in this single talooka alone ypd then dare talk of 
Winga te and Goldsmid as their forervmnm Had either of those 
clear-headed men been at the head of affairs, they would have 
tom the Report into rags, before they had got through its 
first ten pages. We trust we shall be forgiven for this 
passion. What are we to do P The Government must be 
awakened, or financial ruin will be upon us before we know 
where we are. We are strongly disposed to think that these 30 
years leasee have for the present done their work { and that in 
renewing the settlements they should run for shorter periods, 
say for 12 years only, instead of 30. If some adequate action is 
not taken to arrest these proceedings the State, before 
the close of the century, will have effected a revolution in the 
traditions and convictions of the people , which will make it im- 
possible for us ever to assert the rights now wantonly and! from, 
sheer incompetency being given to the winds. The final 
result of these proceedings is that the 60,000 cultivated 
acres of which the talook consists, are assessed at no more 
than Rs. 3,33,894 a year, although the land is virtually all 
garden, and in the immediate neighbourhoodof immense markets ; 
a railway that has cost the State £25,000 a mile goes right 
through it ; two rivers and numberless streams Water it ; the 
sea supplies the people with abundance of fish, while 44 a mul- 
“ tiplicity of tanks, kutcha and pucka wells, keep the land under 
(t a succession of luxuriant crops of which rice and sugar-cane 
44 are the chief.” There is probably no spot in the world 
of the same area which produoes year by year so rich and Varied 
a produce. And these 60,000 acres of land, the true rout of 
which over large tracts must be anything from Rs, 150 up 
to Re. 300 per acre, is leased for 30 years to come at the ridi- 
culous rate of Us. "under the moderate views of assess- 
ment” which the department holds. Mr. Beyts makes no attempt 
to estimate the value of the harvest of the talooka, and the 
omission passes without one word of oomment from the gentle- 
men who reviewed his proceedings. We are simply told that 
the talook consists of 


Bio® and garden crop — 
JerayAt — — 


- 0,898 Acne 

- 147,087 

88,085 Acre® 


Although Mr, Beyts gives us no estimate of the total pro- 
duce of the talooka, the Report furnishes us incidentally with 
means of making an approximate valuation of the harvest by the 
data given in para. 24. A beegah of sugar-cane with poor, at 
Rs. 4 per maund, yields a gross annual produoc of Rs. 345 ; 
a beegah of rice about Rs. 6% and a beegah of jerayat land 
about Rs. 10. From para 13 we learn moreover that the talooka 
consists of 

* _ „ Ctarden load 

Now m the acre is equal to 1| boogaha, the pun produce o* 
th« talooka, if we may rely upon ptrna. a* and .81— aa tiareiano 
naaon to doubt we maj— will aland Ana »- 

i S " 


. **- 

Tahwatn w 




‘4M llibWWir Jiofart* »«*». ** *»»** he W 

<»$»'<* the- ,w •!***;■ 4 per awand, while 
botoww if «*. j.afr&Utatt*- rate ww should hare to add 

OMrtlW of the harvest. Now in new 
of these fry •,**' w^v-wnba it renwmbertd from the report itself— 
the ennaaMnprwHi h»d.4t>e aaaeaement compare thus 

a:a,u,ua crtw 1 ””"*" 

These figures admit of some modification on account of the 
6,000 acres $ alienated fond in the talook, and the silence of 
the Report as to the emd quantity of land under cane. 
They represent correctly, however, the general condition 
of things £o Which, this assessment has reduced matters. 
We ^r© at a loss to imagine what excuse the Settlement 
Departih&h^ can plead for such folly, They cannot lay the 
blame Upon the authors of the settlement ; it is all their 
own. The truth is the Settlement Departments seem all 
to have their breath taken away the moment the assessment 
passes from a few annas to a few rupees the acre , while the 
spectacle of a native ruler standing by the old fiscal system of 
the country and making the land defray the burdens of the State 
fills thorn With astonishment and indignation There may be 


some over-assessment under the Gaekwar . we are infinitely 
more sure that our rates are absurd , and the department needs 
to be rudely shaken out of the sentimental m$od into which it 
lias got. The department seems to lia\e but one idea — 
to take a quit-rent from the soil aud obliterate all memory 
of the f^ate rights from the minds of the people. We cannot 
let these rights die out of the people’s mind without rum. 

The possibility of proceedings of this order under the 
Bombay settlement system, which leaves the assessment all but 
absolutely to the discretion of the settlement officer, suggests 
the necessity of our adding thereto some definite rule, such as 
the half-assets rule in similar proceedings m the North-West 
Provinces. The fact tliat lies upon the surface of Mr 
Beyts’s proceedings is the absence of all principle or rule of 
guidance therein. If you enquire on what principle did he fix 

the assessment at Rs 3,33,000 there is no answer. The amount 
bears no relation either to the produce or to the rental, to the 
gross or to the net assets. Mr Beyts proposes Rs. 3,33,000, 
as another officer in his room might ha\e proposed twice 
that amount, or only one-half. There is neither rule nor 
principle of any h/nd for determining the amount of the assess 
mcnU Everything is left to the discretion of the settle- 
ment officer, If he is a fool, the chances are tliat the settle- 
ment will bo ridiculous, but under no circumstances is it 
likely to err, cm the ground of seventy, the department having 
got into a maudlin mood of coaxing the cultivator to consent to 
pay something. We can well imagine George Wingate’s, or 
poor Goldsmid’s astonishment at such proceedings os this 
Soopa settlement claiming to be don© under the authority of their 
names who laid it down that u the chief design of a revenue 
“ survey is the regulation of the customary land-tax so that it 
44 shall secure owi adequate revenue to Government, the progressive 
u development of the agricultural resources of the country and the 
“ preservation of all proprietary and other lights connected with 
44 the soil.”— fJornf Export, 2nd August 1847). Let the reader 
observe the words w© have italicized. The “ customary land-tax,” 
44 an adequate revenue to Government” and the “preservation of 
rights ” Witt it be contended that Be. 5 an acre represents 
the customary land-tax of this country in such a district; that 
it represents the State rights therein, or an adequate revenue 
therefrom? We write for the purpose of exciting Government 
to definite action. We suggest to Sir Seymour Fitzgerald 
in particular, who has we know neither sympathy with, 
nor compitoity h» these jtfwseedin^ he would do well to 
raqufeO every settiement report submitted to him to estimate 
with core whet «TtJip district la, and to point 

out also whfltnltaV shire would represent. 

60 or 70 per Cent, of the footed would tea liberal a s s es sm ent 
throughom the Stated**!* diwotly 

'with the adSvator, and neither maigooaar nor zemindar exists. 


Instead ofOOpercantWe have taken about 6 In Soopa apparent^?, 
ftt a loss of not bw* than half a million sterling Wore 
the dose of the oentury in thee* $0 miles of territory alone. 
And the Baroda Railway has yet to be paid for t 

A good many Englishmen, if we mistake not, would be 
glad to turn cultivators on terms such as those granted to 
this talook, It » not the poor hard-working zyot after all who 
gains by this folly, but too often a fejlow who is too proud 
to work, and who has no need to work, but reserves his 
powers for the sensual life of the harem (see para. 86) and 
contrives to get handsomely paid for his exertions even there. 
Instead of forcing these men into tho dignity of honest work, 
or giving the occupancy right to others, we have adopted 
“ moderate views of assessment” a* our pokey. Policy f Why 
every man mixed up in such proceedings is next door to 
wanting a strait-jacket We are at our wit’s end for money, 
while the State rights in the soil are made over to a race too 
often of sensual scoundrels, to Whom the Commonwealth if it 
owes anything at all owes a lying up at the triangles. The 
reader must forgive this anger. We should explode il we did 
not let oft the indignation which we foel at such proceedings, 
while not a man Under whose review they passed seems to 
liave been aware of their real nature. The climate appears 
to destroy all nervous foioa in official men, aud they go 
mechanically through their work without ft symptom ofcom- 
prehen ding w#at is put before them for sanction Aud this 
leads us to remark once more upon the folly of keeping* 
uich proceedings from tho public, until tho time kus gone by 
when criticism can bo of any use The very existence of thesi 
proceedings was unknown to us until the other day When 
will Government learn the necessity of admitting tho public 
into its counsels J Half a million of money has been absolutely 
thrown away in this single small talook alone, for want of 
intelligent criticism upon what was being done 

How can wo (oqiett good government when State measures 
aio subjected to no uultqieudeni criticism p Let the Govern men t 
itseli say, whethor it would not have been better had this nrtiole 
of ours, instead of following, gone befoio it£ decision Thu mis- 
chief is now remediless, but a sharp income ta\ might be 
levied, with perfect justice in Soopa, to undo to aomt extent 
the error that has been made We can only say that if 
Government can induce any ono of tho lnximous gentlemen 
described m para 39 to give up law land to m, upon the 
torms of this settlement, wo shall deem it no hardship to pay 
a very heavy income-tax indeed A farm of 1(X) acres m tlm 
Sooi>a district must be wmtli £100 a jeai to tho occupant, 
m spito of the assessment, and if Government is going 
to give the land away m this fashion, the townspeople ought 
to know it, and be allowed to bid fol the occupant y rights 
so created at tho expense of the Commonwealth. We close with 
a single fact concerning tho actual value of land in the talooka 
In some parts of it, says Mr Beyts, “the occupancy rights, 
“ if mortgaged or sold, would realize a* much as Rs 1,000 the 
* 4 acre ” (Para 18, Supplementary Report, January ) A very fair 
proof, indeed, of tho character of the assessment The land is sup- 
posed to belong to the State, while the ryot can got £100 an acre 
for the occupancy right alone. In other wolds, the land is leased 
at a quit-rent of six pence per acre, while the State is 
embarrassed for means Matters have como to this pas* that we 
seriously advise our fellow-townsmen to go in foi tho land. *It 
is being literally given away, and they will be unwise if they do 
not look after a share of it. 

INDIA MUST NOT BORROW 

India must not borrow. England may, and France, and 
Germany, and Russia, and Italy, and Spain, and Mexico, and 
Greece, and Turkey, and Timbuctoo. New Zealand also, end 
Australia, and Canada, and the Gape, and Ceylon, and Mauritius, 
and the dirtiest little dependency the nation own*, in any of the 
fear quartern of the world. Bat India may not And if you 
ask 40 % ah* may not, the answer is that the people of E n gla n d 


We undertake* <wad that to prevent 

oU^uesfapn eatoir^o |»ay bamsponsible tor the possible bank? 
fJttptoy of the hfmiiry jwwter they have resale 

ed that she shall not borrow at a&l, even though they garotte 
the country by then: tetchy Noe if is, an indecency for 
any nation in the world to borrow, if this land may not We 
pointed out m our last issue, that while our own country and 
other lands are steeped to the bps in debt, and depend wholly! 
upon taxes to meet their engagements* India is not rnaraly free 
from debt, but has a vast national estate m the land, that at once 
justifies and necessitates her borrowing largely of foreign capital 
for its improvement A more mean or unworthy policy was 
never followed by one nation towards another than that 
which the Uughfth Ministry has deliberately adopted 
towards this land* As the whole world knows, the so-called 
Indian debt ul £ 106,000,0% from the way in which it has been 
built up, would be promptly declared an Encash liability in any 
court of equity m the world. It is an English debt from begin, 
mng to end, incurred by a dishonest trustee in the uamo of his 
ward for purely personal advautages of his own H i vmg con- 

siderable misgivings as to tiu proper incidence of this debt, ami 
India’s power to sustain it, it is mw discovered that th3 right 
policy is to lay down tho maxim that “ India must not borrow v 
at alL While all other countries of the earth rmy borrow as 
freely as they please of English capitalists even for war purposes, 
India, the poorest of them all, whose forturus #od ha^ given 
into the hands of the wealthiest nation of the world, is to look 
to her frwtsB for the construction eveu of the roads and tanks, 
for want of which the people by reason of famine, period ically 
perish by millions. It was in the Budget Speech of I860 that 
this precious doctrine was first formally laid diwu, ani 
tho policy then inaugurated has been strictly followed down 
to tins hour, although all belief m it is oxploled. Daring the 
ton years that have intervened, a large amount (about 
£8,060,600) of Indian debt has been extinguished out of 
Indian taxes , and in one painful way or another (by an income- 
tax m part) we have been made to spend 60 or 60 millions upon 
roads and rail roads, *electrio telegraphs, tanks, aud canals, while 
at home it haB been the height of financial wisdom to build 
their fortifications out of loans 1 Beoause we have not had the 
courage to deal honestly with the existing Indian debt, therefore 
India shall not be allowed to contract any fresh one If sh e 
wants roads, let her build them out of taxes No matter that 
English capitalists would gladly lend her what money she 
wants at 4 per cent — take the money out of the pockets of the 
people, where it is worth 50 per cent , or m auy way you con get 
it, that the growth of a largo Indian debt may not make Parlia- 
ment uneasy. There is no Government on earth which may, 
with such propriety, borrow money for works of public improve 
ment. We have been ready enough to borrow in India’s name 
for the conduct of tho wars we have forced upon her, that w$ 
might evade their cost , but to borrow for purposes that may 
rescue her own children from perishing of famine is not to be 
heard of The principle we have ever contended for is simply 
that works of a reproductive nature should be constructed 
from capital borrowed in the cheapest market, while Government 
has laid it down that M India must not borrow ” In accordance 
with this maxim, a great effort has been made, year after year, 
to raise by taxation a surplus revenue of six or seven millions 
to meet the Wants of the oountry It has been a ruinous 
economic error. Do we want proof that it is false economy to 
take money out of the pockets of a people, where it is worth 15 
to 50 per cent* per annum, owing to the scarcity of capital 
amongst them, to invest it in roads, with indefinite loss in the 
transfer, when we may borrow for the purpose as much as we 
please at 4 or 5 per cent, m the English market P Ail other 
nations may borrow of English capitalists what they please j 
India alone is shut out from them, and forced to construct the 
works of improvement for whioh she laaguishaa, out of driblets 
of savings from her annual income ; to go without them* 

Take an instance or two of the alewftsvs of the State to op* 
pmbe&dtbeim^ of the principle at teas,** seen in the 


modeof fia * mm g Wowedtin 

Offlffij and sko transport ships, w4 awde 

.ifcWhidi the tods werp^MSed. eMMlRP 8 

was Mowed. The money (nsarly^|fOy 

,0* Indian Treasury by jump » 

Ja ^ther words, while English 

the amount upon the security of the Indian .rtymvssfh j^JnAa 
Office deliberately preferred to draw it irom % Jndfen taxes. 
It is not enough that India is made to iumn^h Wney With 
doubtful propriety, but she is made to do itinthe most op- 
pressive form While her people ore perishing by millions 
from constantly recurring famine, we tafee A |tom her Treasury 
two-thirds of a million sterling to put up,8? palace m Downmg- 
street, and a million more to build a magnificent transport fleet 
in our dockyards. What those two millions ^ have 
done for any district of India let Sir Arthur Cotton tell us. 

India may not borrow ; every other nation may. And yet look 
once more at their respective positions. India then has an 
existing debt of 13/4 per head of population. This debt 
moreover is not her’s but England’s, but for the argument we 
assume it to be her’s— 

INDEBTEDNESS OP NATIONS. 


India .... . . . o 13 ♦ per head of population 

United Kingooi# - ... 26 16 0 ,* „ 

Franco . . . $3 0 0 „ 

Holland . 13 1 4 „ „ 

United States . 17 15 6 M „ 

1 ortngal . 0 U 6 „ „ 

Aiutna « 14 10 „ 

Italy .. 1 10 5 „ M 

Switzerland . 10 4 8 „ „ 

Oreeoe 0 15 0 „ „ 

Now all these lands but India depend Wholly upon taxes to 
meet their liabilities. India alone of them has a vast national 
property in tho soil, and a hen upon China for £7,000,000 or 
.£8,000,000 a year And sho of all these lands may not borrow at 
all, although if we will but give roads and wafer to her estate, 
we shall increase tho capitalized value t>f her property by a 
thousand millions sterling We have pottered with the queation 
like selfish cowards all these years, and are pottering over it 
Still. 

THE NATIONAL INCOME. 


£2 OR £6 PER HEAD. 

The statement of Mr. Grant Duff that the average income of 
the people of India is about £2 (two pounds) per head per 
year, furnishes a fair illustration of the delusions under which 
the government of this country is carried on. It seems to be 
impossible for Indian statesmen to get abreast of their times. 
Thirty years ago, it is ponSibly true, that the average Income 
of tho people was not more than £2 per head per annum. 
To-day it is ridiculously fidse. It seems impossible to make 
'understand how vast a revolution has taken place in the 
oountry since the discovery of the gold-fiolds. If two pounds 
per head per annum be the amrago income of the people, the 
amount of course must include tho exjienditure and accumu- 
lations of the rich. As British India comprises a population 
of about 150 millions of people, £2 per head represents a 
gross annual income of 300 millions sterling a year* But 
8oo millions sterling a year simply means one million of 
. men with an average income of 850 Bs, a mouth each, and a 
Warafly of 150 persons to maintain out of it. While these grass 
"uedwtoiiff exist, them k Uo hope * of enlightened rule in 
the country, and there is no excuse for their existence. On 
what possible data the India Ottos has antodat fir. Grant 
Duffs conclusion, we cannot even imagine. litkncwsvwdl the 
oost of rationing the army, the jails, Mt tfco schwls in every 
part of the «mntry j the price of the stapk artiolQB of food ;the 
amount of the uttmtsy** «pc*ts» Me lamtrtona standard of 
living amongst the Imsltkier olasses ef the people * Me fatten* 
comfort even of thepooree^ and Me m 
by the cultivating 4$#^ 

its baud* Am m f easaa otote ^ 
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A glance at these figures will shew Mr. Grant Buff that in 
WeBt&& India at all events, the cost of living is very little 
belCW the English standard, and yet while the average annual 
expenditure is nearly £30 per head there, he dreams of 
£2 per head per year sufficing here. These delusions muBt 
give place to exact knowledge, if we are to have enlightened 
rule in the country. The mere cost of food in the prisons 
of India during the last year was as followB ; — 

Madras Bs. 45 S 1 per head par year. 

B^-ra*: .. n U 1 0 „ „ 

V... 27 6 1 

»*■ * 42 5 0 

■■' »fc pi 28 0 0 11 , t 

.Punjab „ Sfl 0 4 „ „ 

Central l’rovincea „ 81 8 8 „ „ 

Average .. Bg. B3 7 0 

These returns have respect to native prisoners only, but 
includo females and juvenile offenders, the diet of the non- 
labouring as well as labouring prisoners, and the penal diet of 
the refractory. Not an item of luxury does the scale includo 
of any kind ; neither sugar, nor fruit, nor pan, nor betel, nor 
tobacco, nor opium ; while the supplies were in every case obtain- 
ed wholesale under contract And yet the average cost per 
head of the prison diet throughout the country was just £4 per 
year j while Mr. Grant Duff has been assured that the total 
average income of the people, including the expenditure of tho 
rich and the annual accumulations of all are covered by an 
income of £2 per head per annum. The mere rationing of the 
European troops in Madras costs .£12 per head per year ; in 
Burmah j£l7 to jG 1& In view of the prosperity of the agricul- 
tural classes, the income of the country at this moment is 
little, if anything, below the aggregate income of the United 
Kingdom, via* 800 to 900 millions sterling a year ; but then 
1 5Q millions have to divide it instead of 30 millions. In other 
words, our impression is that the average annual income of 
the people of India is about Afi per head against the English 
average of £30. 

WANTED A REPUBLIC. 

# - 

The workmen of England are pursuing a shadow when they 
demand the substitution of a Republic for the ancient monar- 
chical toms of the Kingdom* England has long ceased to be a 
kingdom in everything but name, while no Republic in the world 
it so happily constituted* Do English workmen really believe 
that it would be an improvement upon our institutions, to elect 


and tb entrant him with the powers wielded by the American 
Ptfetidottt t BSra ottotidtufomal fiction, the executive powers of 
the Kiixgdm tm the Grown, although 

the Sovereign cannot personally appoint even a parish constable. 
Ixuitead^f on iweepontihte PaEanwaaffc appointed for an arbitrary 
Wm ofyoaw^dWiekhng hhmWmepoweiwfor good** evil, the 

■itsxs^Kxsisssssssi 

pffitiie andparHinnent^ dfwustim*,*** who ls ven M from 

& m 


I Hhrtr the mom en t lM diner eftfimtad the confidence of 
the people. There is no ocaoparieon between the two systems, 
#id to reject the institution* of our own land, for the semi, 
despotic personal rule of on American President, with *11 
the disadvantages and drawbacks which attend the system, 
would be a purely retrograde step of the most calamitous 
order. Upon the whole, the English constitution is Undoubt- 
edly the happiest compromise the world ha* ever seen between 
strong government and popular rule* That it admits of im- 
provement is simply to say that it is human. Thus it would be 
an undoubted gain we think to the country to remove the bishops 
from the House of Lords. The bishops represent no one 
but themselves, and the full and complete proof of the pro- 
priety of removing them is the foot that, as a body, their in* 
flusnoe is always thrown into the wrong scale. You never find 
the bishops, as a body, voting upon the right side. We believe it 
to be historically true, that their infiuenoe has ever been unhappy 
and retrograde, and this fact of itself is sufficient ground for their 
exdusion. For the inference is irresistible that they are in a wrong 
position. Bishops are no worse than other men ; they ought to 
be, and upon the whole, we believe that they are, very muoh better 
If, then, you find their action in any given sphere uniformly 
disastrous and unhappy, you may be sure there is some fault m 
the order of things which requires them to act within that 
sphere. The great Bishop Wilson over declined to take his seat 
in the House of Lord?, believing it to be impossible for a bishop 
to take part in its proceedings with advantage either to the 
Church or to society. And experience) confirms the truth of his 
conviction. The influence of the bishops upon the course of 
legislation has ever been unfriendly to liberty and reform. But 
one prelate of the whole Bench throughout the American War 
of Independence ventured to raise his voice in deprecation 
of the violent proceedings of the Government of that day, whilo 
tho Ministry has ever been able to count upon the support of 
the body in resisting tho domands of the people for reform. 
Upon the dreadful question even of slavery, the great laymen of 
the Commons had to overcome the resistance not merely of 
the temporal but of the spiritual Lords, whoso sympathies in that 
character by some unhappy fatality seem never to be right. 
The sooner the House of Lords is rid of them the better. It 
is also an important question whether the Upper House might 
not with great advantage bo strengthened by the creation, 
upon a somewhat extensive scale, of life-peers. There is 
a manifest danger of the Commons becoming so powerful 
as altogether to swamp the influenoo of tho Upper House. 
Let the House of Lords be strengthened by throwing open 
its doors freely to the ablest and most cultivated men of tho 
age. Just in proportion as the Commons increasingly reflects tho 
power of the plutocracy of the country and of the workingman, ■* 
it desirable that the Lords should increasingly reflect its cull, a' ** 
and intellect The Lords want popularising, and tbero is n 
way in which this could so certainly be done, aa by the 
elevation to their body of distinguished laymen as life-peers. 
We may popularise the Commons to the full extent the 
million desires, if we but simultaneously strengthen tho other 
House with tho most cultivated men of the time. Intellect will 
ever win in the long run, and we should have no foar either 
of the workmen or the capitalists of England, if’ tho doors of the 
House of Lords were thrown open to the great men of the 
time. Who can doubt that men like Seeley, Rudkin, Baget, 
Huxley, Newman, Mill, the Members of the Indian Council, 
and the Hoads of Colleges would be an immense acquisition 
in the House of Lords, were it possible for men of modest 
fortunes to sit there. We want no revolution in Englaud — 
no Republic — other than that we have. We wont simply 
a development of existing institutions, towards which every 
wise man will labour according to the light that is in him* If tho 
clergy are to tit in Parliament at all, it should not be as bishops 
but as learned men, and Presbyterian and Nonconformist 
clergymen should be just ad eligible as Churchmen, 
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A general Idea of ft* comparative cost of living in the pro- 
#teta maybe got by avetegtegf Gle jxriete of the staple oereals 
throughout the oouatry. The averages for March were :— 
»(<*,*» m*pb. 

v28&- - - z z z 

Wheat, the Staple {tftke better time*,) 

m I per rapes 

is 

S :: 

Oudh ------ 23 

The returns for April shew an average rise of at least 
2 fleers per rupee for wheat and jowaree throughout Central 
and Northern India. We shall have no “poor” therefore for 
a season, and Inay direct all our attention to administrative 
reforms. 


Bomba.?— — — — 

Central Provtooea — — — — 

Punjaub 

N W. Provinces - — - — 


A local contemporary declares that “ it is both unjust and 
“ absurd to ask England to make herself responsible for the debt 
“ of Indian in order that India may take such security into the 
rt market and discount it to her own advantage.” 

Who ever asked for anything of the kind ? We have de- 
manded an Imperial guarantee for the debt, on the ground ( 1 ) 
That in equity it is not on Indian, but an English liability ; and 
( 2 ) That in pohvy the safety of both countries requires that 
we flhould reduce the interest to the lowest possible amount. 


f of lar mom value tahtat than the fine to winch ta taeotittefi* 

4 brought to light, white the tendfl 
** «*mm th? quantity allotted tq-.jU, ^ 

That there is a vast Amount, tfamugtffagii; 

Salt Departments there asm be no reasonable f 
baa jnst demonstrated % adateno* tf 
Island of Bombay upon aeosle^aiteh«Md8n 



Mb. Brownlow (Cachar) writes to % A^nMortioultftttd 
Society that a silk-worm identical with, or ws^dosely resem- 
bling, the Bengal Attorns Atlas, is found in a wild state in Lom- 
bardy, or at all events in some part of the peninsula. Ifn^t-lhe 
veritable Bengal Atlas , it is very much like it, and^fee^Sa very 
close relationship to it. “ Perhaps it would be is well to find 
a out on what this wild Italian Atlas feeds, and to try the Bengal 
“ worm on that plant. I do not think the Bengal coooons will 
a burst in the climate of Naples earlier than May or June, 
u so that there is still time to advise the experimentalists. Any- 
“ body may find the wild Italian indigenous worm above referred 
“ to, by looking for it among the oases of insects belonging to the 
u Fauna of Italy, preserved by desiccation, in that department of 


u the Museum at Florence devoted to this branch of science. 


tt Whether there were any details attached to the specimen expla- 
“ natory of it, I unfortunately do not remember. I am, bowe^r, 


Who can b© so si||y as to imagine that we ask a guarantee for 
the debt at the jpmewf rates of interest ? We require the gua- 
rantee that we may reduce the interest, as a matter of economy 
for India and of sound policy for England. 


The Bombay Association petition Parliament for reform in the 
administration of Indian finance, and pray it : — 

“ (1.) To direct the Executive Government of India io reduce the 
public expenditure, totally to abolish the Income-tax, reduce the 
recently enhanced salt tax and other imposts which press heavily 
on tho people, and prohibit the imposition of fresh taxes for im- 
perial or local purposes ; 

u (2 ) To provide a permanently efficient check npon the increase 
of public expenditure and taxation "in India j 

” (8 ) To dovise suitable measures for curtailing the overgrown 
and excessive expenditure of that department of the Indian Trea- 
sury which is under the immediate control of the India Office in 
England, and to provide an efficacious check aguiuRt its increase by 
prescribing definite limits for the principal charges which should 
not bo exceeded without obtaining the previous sanction of Parlia- 
ment i 

** (4 ) To relieve the Indian Treasury of charges which ought to 
be defrayed wholly or in part by the Imperial Exchequer ; and 
“ (5 ) To grant an Imperial guarantee for the public debt of India 
under such conditions as may be necessary to secure to the public 
the saving to be made thereby 


Mn, Pedler’s Report regarding the consumption of salt 
and the revenue derived from it in the Bomliay Presidency is a 
most valuable State paper. Mr. Pedder has arrived at the 
conclusion that the average consumption of revenue-paying salt 
in Bombay is 10$ lbs., and the pressure of taxation 3 annas. 
8 pies per head of the population Ho estimates the actual con- 
sumption at 14 lbs. per head, showing a large resort to illicit 
salt. The total quantity smuggled he estimates at upwards of 
800,000 mauuds, and the loss at more than fourteen and a- half 
lakhs of rupees. He lias shewn that the quantity of salt 
annually leaving the island of Bomliay by railway, exceeds 
the whole amount professed to be received into Bombay, so that 
in the island itself alone the loss from smuggling is believed 
to exceed 2} lakhs a year. ^ 


A correspondent of a local journal deblares it to bo a fact that 
for every Ra 16 or Rs. 18 invested in manufactured opium at Ma- 
dras, consignees of the drug At Rangoon readily obtain Rs. 36 
to Rs, 88, and states his belief that every steamer from Madras 
and Calcutta takes a quantity of the dTWfta be smuggled 
ashore. * It t$ useless for Oovenmaea^ to depend u$cm the 
« detectives of Of QpipiB fanner j for, although H m hteiatewnt 
4 » to have othMrteauggten arrested, the poMmeteu dntg j> 


“ oertain that its place in the Museum has reference to its value 
“ as a textile material, but that it is jumbled up with other speci- 
“ mens without, as far as I remember, any regard to ar range - 
“ ment by affinities.” 

The Secretary has sent the above extract to the Consul- 
General for Italy, 


There xb a story going the round of the papers concerning 
Mr. Seward’s notes upon our rule, that illustrates the truth we 
have so earnestly insisted upon as to the needless sacrifice of the 
land revenue that is going on in the country. Mr. Seward 
wanted to know of a district officer in the Punjaub how it was 
that a people so turbulent under native rule were so quiet under 
our own. The reply was : 

“ Whore a native prince takes air rupees, we take two. Out 
of this diBtncfc I pay £100,000 to Government every year. The 
adjoining one to the south Is the samo siae, but itB native chief 
manages to get £500,000 out of it. Even supposing that we were 
to resume oil tho rent-free lands, which we have gianted for loyal 
service or for other political reasons, we should only be Able to 
raise £150,000, according to our system, from this district. The 
cultivators know perfectly well that if they Were living even under 
a good Bi^ch ruler, they would have to pay three times as much 
money to him, for they see what goes on a few miles from hens 
i* on the other side of the boundary line. They prefer to pay less and 
*■ to aocept our rule.” * 

Mr. Seward, we are told, visited this Sikh State to enquire for 
| himself into the facts, and come beck satisfied that it is really 
true u that where the Indian husbandman pay* us two rupees, 
“ he would pay a native prince six.* The mischief is that it is 
all being done on intelligently. There has been no intention to 
abandon the "land revenue, but practically we have been aban- 
doning it, under the ascendancy of the school which has caused 
all our embarrassments. 
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The ways of our Finance Minister Are certainly “ ter above 
out of our sight". The following Notification, appears in the 


Qa*et to of India 1 

Simla, the 1st May 1871, No, 107. f 
With reference to the Notification No. 8888, dated 18th December 
I860, the Governor General in Council ia ple ecedte great te hgjdere 
of the 80 lakhs of debentures payable on the 4th July lm the 
option of having those debentdmteiqribea is ateantothe Govern- 
ment of India on the ffillowteg tenns n i t 

t Bremissorynoteawillta issued for 


for sums above that 
will be payable te e 
yearly on the tab 4 1 
A Interest will* 

■ per cent per ancon 

■ tneoBerorwawL of**. 
[ fora percent 







INDIAN** UOCHOICST. 


, ■ 9**"** ' T<w fa* < — ad 4» taw*toftw • t»*M> isstiplcyed for 

M^toawfewl '-nm Upil&off Months 
ipnri^ taolu* af tfan* months, to b s 
ten^at/ro tttafoafe)? lh»Sf4. April 1881. 

"' *B MBWW *.:fa ,lfri*ttafc from pononi who m»y detire to 
***««« r-Mntfant of llwlr debenture* into the new loan, may be 
m^1p^ad a ii«>e ei »- ; tB>g fteaenrere of the Buka of Bengal, 
***1*4 wBambay. o# to the offioer in oherge of any Traaaory at 
oil ttopreeent debentures is payable. 

6. ''Hfr’flWMBit' the Boc^retaty af dtate for India will be requested 
to^ow sMtaop trankfifcS of aqy a&the debentures bald in England. 

7. No applications -.for bo received after the 4th 

Julynext, 

we ha vo here the Supreme Government voluntarily 
renewing a 4fpor cent, loan of .£3,00,000 at par, while the 
marltet rate for fours is 09, and four-and-a-halfs are being 
The Cash Balances at the same time are 
several muKtJaw in exoess of their normal amount. The effect of 
the measure is to make a present to the holders of 0 per cent, 
upon the debentures, and the result will be a loss to the 
State of one-half per cent, per annum upon the whole amount 
for the next 10 years. 


Thu manner in which the revenues of India are misappro- 
priated, for there is no other word for it by the Home Govern- 
ment, will by-and-bye be regarded as one of the scandals of our 
time. It does just as it pleases with the revenues of the country, 
bdfeg under neither check nor control of any kind, material or 
moral We have at this moment before us a list of pensions 
granted in 1867-68 to employes of the India Office who retired in 


Mr. J O. Mason 
,, E D. Boui-dillon 
„ J- N. Dillon 
J . E, Cochrane 
„ W. O. Deads 
„ J. Courtenay 
tt 3. R. Boucher 
M C. Crawford 
„ W, Downing 
u W* V. Andrews 


The average length of service of these gentlemen was 32’8 
years ; their average age upon retirement 51 "2 years ; their 
average salary nearly £900 a year ; and their average pension 
nearly £800. The disclosure is a scandal upon the face of it. 
Here are ten men, fairly educated but nothing more, who were 
fortunate enough to get clerkships in Hie India Office, at the 
early average age of 19 years. They lead for 30 years the 
*• ■'< ■ # i r M i i.v ■. ‘‘ i ? .i.\ prevails in the public offices of England, 
and at 60, worn-out we presume by daily attendance at office 
from 11 to 4, each man gracefully retires from his exhausting 
labours upon a pension of £800 a year. 

Our readers know the general conditions of such sorvico 
at home, and the scale upon which pensions are ordinarily con- 
ferred there. In these circumstances, it is an act of indecency 
to make these ten men, in the prime of life and the maturity of 
their powers, annuitants upon the people of India at all* The 
average age of men in public life in England is nearly 65. Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Blight, and all the leading men 
of the Commons, and of the Upper House are of that age, 
while the India Office exhausts its employes it seems at 50. 
Who dreams in England of retiring from work at 50 years of 
age I Even in India we have adopted a 55 years rule, and 
require men to serve 35 years in this climate for a pension, 
of half salary, vffiich pensitm moreover never exceeds £500 a 
year ; while these pampered gentlemen of the India Office, who 
do hot know what handwork means, and who are in their own 
clintete, ^ graceful idleness at 50 years of age with all 
but the full pay of tfeeir aetive Service. How can we reconcile 
ibis of the trust in our hands, 

‘ efffit. »tjhd ! ' Arj^ U that “we are 
.epijiing afjfodia ocawoi'mtimWy for .the 

gbed ofit* people.* "Mf Itilfr tfdbt we era ' net fc vending 

otr c it from 


our«8dves, is but taadd f^ocwky to oar sin. Them is hardly 
ah : hem in these Home accounts that would stand criticism 
m fche House of Commons, Such criticism as the late Mr 
Hume would have brought to bear upon it; and untli 
India is better represented in Parliament these misappropria- 
tions of her revenues will continue. 

Had we the time or space necessary for the purpose, we could 
tear the accounts to rags, while Sir Richard Temple is assur- 
ing the world that they cue “ all right, and justifiable, and pro- 
per. ” The first Finance Minister who has the moral courage to 
use the language of stem, uncompromising, rebuke sUch oe the 
case calls for— language that will make men's oars tingle, and 
force the dullest to attend to what is spoken — will be immortal 

THE MILITARY EXPENDITURE OF INDIA, 

COST OF HOME DEPOTS AND RECRUITS. 


The list is as follows: — 

Fall Salary, 

Pentiort. 

- £1430 

£1430 

— 1200 

1000 

— WOO 

700 

- 10 X) 

1000 

— 900 

700 

— 876 

700 

— 1000 

900. 

— 860 

800 

— 600 

376 

— 803 

902 

£9,968 

£7*^07 


the East Ihd'mi h»tablMhm>'nt, on the principle of actual 

Charges. 

. . . . The Committee fret it to be their duty to bring pro- 
minently to notice the very heavy charge niter, lii'iii, the present 
system of Indian depots, as shown in the cost to the Imperial 
Government of a recruit from the date of his enlistment to that 
of his embarking for India. This becomes very apjuircnt when 
a comparison is mude of the expenditure Under the existing 
system with that of the Worley depot forraewy maintained for 
recruiting the army by the East India Company. 

The Committee feel bound to ask the attention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to the expense of the Indian depots, in 
order that it may be ascertained whether the system on which 
they are at present maintained could not be greatly modified. 

The figures in the Return C. show a cost of about 2051 for 
each soldier sent by the War Office to India, but this must be 
modified as regards one or two exceptional years, during which, 
although the depots remained at their full strength, very few 
recruits were required for India, in consequence of each regi- 
ment in that country having been very largely reduced, but the 
outlay, nevertheless, appears to demand inquiry with a view 
to its reduction. Returns A and B, show that recruits were 
sent out from the Warley depot for the years from 1850 to 1859 
at an average cost of 191 1 5 s. per man only, or, omitting the 
exceptional years of and after the Mutiny, at an average cost 
of 201 7 g. 6a. per man for all arms. 

It is proper to add that the members of this Committee, re- 
presenting the War Office, arc of opinion that with reference to 
the statistical statements prepared at the War Office and laid 
before the Committee, the depot and recruiting charges of regi- 
ments in India have been in excess of the amount repayable to 
Imperial funds as the capitation grant for the corresponding 
period, thus leaving a deficit to be borne by tie Tn. jn" il n venue. 
The members of the Committee representing the India Office 
?Rre not, however, at present in a position t«« (M.iihnu ini* v . 
as they have not had the means id' ecrul mixing 4 . 1 so.-i .-latvnn \i 
or of arriving at a definite conclusion as to this point, but tb > 
Committee have no hesitation in expressing their unanimous 
opinion that the charge for a recruit, as shown in the War Office 
returns, in siw'entible of very peat reduction, and that whatever 
loss has resulted to the Imperial Government must bo attribut- 
ed mainly to the excessive amount of the depot charges. 

For the reasons given the Committee submit That the cap- 
tation rate us at present paid shall be continued for one year 
from the 1st April 1869, and that during that period they sho uld 
be authorised to consider and report as to the best mode of ad- 
justment of the acoounts of the expenditure for future years. 


T. L. Seccombe. 
G. I. Jameson. 
War Office, March 11, 1860. 


,H. W. 8. Whiffzn.. 
John Milton, 


Second Re-port of ihs Committee appointed by the Secretaries of 
State for War and for India to make arrangements for adjust- 
mg the Home Charges for Effective Services ofHor Mqjevtff* 
Regiments on the East Indian Establishment, on the nrinoiple 
of wined Charges. 

, . November 24, 1669. 


m tfieir first report, requested the attention 
8 Government to the very heavy charge imposed 
rihe very large difference between the expendi- 


cfa IfiOi^ajid Wihe v«y large difference between the expend*. 

existing system, and that which was fonnerfy 

kumwedby the^atfidia Company, in recraltwg their Sum* 
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have not yet been ordered, and their effect oannot, fcherefbi 
ascertained. Under these oirenmstanoes, the Committee have 
not deemed it advisable to attempt to to * schedule of prices, 
m it would have to be based entirely on. estimate, if the depot 
establishments recommended in the report in question be 
adopted, and would require modification, ffit should be found 
practicable to carry reduction to a still greater extent 

They are, therefore, of opinion, that from the 1st April 1870, 
the claims of the Imperial Government should be adjusted by 
repayment of the actual charges of % general principles which 
governed the settlement of the accounts for recruiting depot 
and other home services, from the year 1624 to the date of the 
introduction of a capitation rata. 

There ere, however, certain charges, formerly included in that 
adjustment, which fi would be expedient henceforth to exclude ; 
the payment under the several heads to be in future made 
direct by the India Office, vis. ■ 


through their account* Kith the War Office. 

B.— Advanoea in this country to regiments proceeding to India which 
should he accounted for by the paymasters to the local Government in 
India, the paymaster* rendering to the War Office a pay list to the day 
preceding embarkation. 

0.— Advances to India to regiments returning to England to be accounted 
tor by the paymasters to the India Office, a pay list being rendered to 
the day preceding- disembarkation . 

Advances to drafts proceeding to. and detachments returning 
from, India should be adjusted m the mode adopted previous to 
the introduction of the capitation rate. 

The Committee would also recommend that the remittances 
from India by officers and soldiers Bhould be paid direct by the 
India Office, and that the present charge for agency be revised. 

Excluding the foregoing items, the charges which will 
have to be adjusted on the principle of actual accounts, are 
detailed in the schedule, Appendix A., and may be classified as 
follows : — Class 1, direct charges ; C^ass 2, indirect, or assessed 
charges. There are certain charges shown under Class 3 to 
Which reference will be made separately. 

The items in Class 1 do not require explanation. 

In regard t6 Class 2, comprising the indirect or assessed 
charges, in respect of which India is liable for a proportion only, 
the expenditure for these services should be oharged rateably on 
the net disbursements occurring m each of the several recruiting 
district and depot battalions, in which there may be recruits 
for India, with the exoeption of the oharges for barrack accom- 
modation, and for difference of numbers of men on passage to and 
from India. 

The charge for barrack accommodation should be calculated 


With reference to the charge hitherto made for the difference 
of numbers of men on passage to and from India, and to a recent 
communication from the Horae Guards, respecting the minimum 
time required for training recruits of the several arms of the 
service, the Committee are of opinion that the following sums, 
details of which are given in Appendices & aud C. should, for the 
present, be charged for every non-com missioned officer or soldier 
embarked, as reliefs for India, with regiments of the hue, vis. s*- 

Cavalry ... .. ... 4 46 1# 10 

fofcwfrjr .. «. .. ... „ *7, 7 11 

and the Government of India will be entitled to credit, at the 
same rates, for every non-commissioned officer or soldier disem- 
barked with regiments, who, at the date of disembarkation, shall 
not be within two years of the completion of his term of service. 
This adjustment will not apply to drafts sent from this country 
to India, as India will have paid for them, nor to detachments 
of invalids or time-expired men returning from India. 

Assuming that the expenses of the Indian depots of Royal 
Artillery wul, in future, be defrayed fry the Government of India 
in the same manner as those fordgpgte of cavalry and infantry, 
the Committee consider that the amount chargeable for every 
non-commifiwttoned officer or soldier of artillery embarked for 
India should be ae Mows, via* 
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JjWoA to toe number of men in 1 

Theratee at present chargeable for noa-ooiM B<1 *lla> 9 * Officers 
a I Soyal Engineers required for enamel eenriee in India, j» Awi 
to the report of toe Oomm&tee which considered ^e 
Search 1687, should remain to foroe. 

The Committee recommend that the above rates* as vw® ap 
the chargee under Class % should be subject to reraton eMfrjf 
three yearn. 

Qn the subject of these charges a separate min 
by the members representing the India Office out 

The charges specified under Glass 3* having relation to the 
army generally, have not hitherto been matter of account 
between the Imperial Government and the Government of India. 
The question as to the liability of India to bear a proportion of 
these charges was discussed by the Committee, which arranged 
the existing Capitation Rate in 1861, and it neauHadr in th* 
exclusion of those charges therefrom. The subject has again 
been considered by this Committee ; and it appears to thin 
that, in conformity with long established usage, ho adjustdMfe 
is necessary on this account, such proportion of the expenditure 
for head-quarter departments, general staff, Ac,, as might bo 
considered applicable to Her Majesty’s regiments on the Indian 
establishment being, in their opinion, fairly compensated for by 
the advantages derived by the Imperial Government from the 
ice of Indian depots in this country. On this point, 
er, a separate minute by the members representing the 
Office on the Committee is added hereto. 

In concluding their report, the Committee would again refer 
to the heavy expense of the Indian depots as at present con- 
stituted. They are unanimously of opinion that Hie present rate 
of expenditure is too large when compared with that incurred 
prior to the Mutiny in India, and excessive when compared 
with the charge incurred by the East India Company m the 
maintenance of their depot at Wariey. The Committee are, 
therefore, of opinion that, without any sacrifice qf efficiency* it 
is practicable to effect a veiy large reduction in these charges. 

T. L. Sxocohbx. 0, 1 Jameson, Major-General- 
H. W. S. Whiffin. J. Milton. 


SBFAAATB wvmt- 

While concurring generally in the foregoing report, the 
bars appointed by the Secretary of State forlqdfa ty wvq on 
this Committee, feel it to be their duty to represent that they 
consider that the proposed arrangement is, in one respect, not 
just towards India. 

They are of opinion that, as all WHIP of 
mamtainipg, and pewonmg the troops whose 
to India are paid from Indian re 
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'•>> vA\^:’! fBftjfiafc Office, February Yl v l8?t), 

Ty jj^yHa^a with desire expressed bj the Secretary of 
8^e jfirwfog India, in a letter from Eftr K Liurard to 

tTStatefor Ind$* dated % 44h Jamimy 
1870* m€ the wit hereto of the «h January, .the Committee 
haw reassembled for the fittther, ooneideratioix of the subject 
of t he peymeht, by the Goveriffiient of India, of the home 
chorgre forRte Majesty** treope revving m India 

Since the day of the Committee’s second report, important 
changes have been proposed in the constitution of the army in 
India, and propositions have also been made for recruiting tho 
army on anew principle, which involves tho breaking up of the 
cuuvay'dsrat and infantry depot battalions, attaching, in Heu 
of the formtet^home troop of each regiment on servioe to a 
regiment of similar equipment at home ; and, of the latter, two 
companies of each battalion abroad to a battalion at home, 
eight companies to be on foreign service and 12 companies on 
home service. 

A battalion of infantry in India would then consist of eight 
companies, each company having one captain and two subal- 
terns ; and there would be in respect of every battalion two 
companies at home, each with one captain and one subaltern, 
these two com panic 1 foriviimr the depot, and being attached to 
a home battalion of 10 coir.juriies. 

The recruits annually required for each regiment of cavalry 
in India an* « >! imag'd at 32, and for each battalion of infantry 
at (MWjAs under the proposed arrangement there would bo nine 
lVKfflWitH of rurally iwna 50 battalions of infantry in India, the 
annual drafts required Would be 288 cavalry and 3,000 infantry 
recruits. 

„ The Committee have not before them, at present, any definite 
information as to the artillery. 

The propositions placed before the Committee are, that ten 
months is to be regarded ae the average period of training of 
each cavalry, and seven months of oaoh infantry recruit ; and 
that payment should be made from Indian revenues for recruits 
at rates per man to be calculated with reference to those periods. 

It is proposed by the members appointed by the Secretary of 
State for War that a proportion of the stafi charges of each 
regiment or battalion should be included in the calculation j but 
thw is objected to by the members appointed by the Secretary 
of State- for India, on the' ground that the staff oharges in ques- 
tion would not be increased in consequence of one troop or two 
companies being attached to each regimen r or b.iuoliou, and that 
the object to be kept in view is the repayment to Imperial 
revenues of expenditure incurred for the purposes of the Indian 
Government, and not the relief of the Imperial Exchequer from 
charges which it would incur independently of any Indian 
requirements. 

The Committee have, therefore, submitted two statements, one 
exclusive, the other inclusive, of the regimental or battalion 
Staffiv • « 

ThaGommMtee ate ol opinion that if to the enuoie of eadb 
recruit* a sum equal to one-third thereof be added, adequate 
provision would be made for the charge consequent on deaths, 
desertions, or inability of reernite to proceed to Indio. The 
ckacge fcr e*;h cavalry recruit would thus be 1B8Z, 13». Ud, 
and for each infantry recruit 6SL 8». 5<£, or 1441. 04. and 
«8L 10a ;ifvthe regii»a^ bn paid by India. 

Jte mmx&'to invalid* or time-expired men awaiting then* dis- 
cbaftgp, .it agqmars to the Ouxxmuttee that- the aapendituro inonr- 
redonthatiaoooujet ahmddnoibainckided ixvtfceoateper mmste. 

'Bhey undentod that all invalids wills in fatnw, beeent to 
the invalid hospital at Netley, or to a consolidated depot' near 
the poet ^rfdwembarkatton, and tbey oomrider that the m a r i m am 
period of remaining them should be six: months ; that at the 
expira&oci of that tune, at the. latest, the soldiers: shottkleithar 
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gtuA mtt. that, for the purpose of raising and tmEnihg the 
numtedf recruits requimd for battalion* of itdahtry in it 


depot in this country. 

In aig&biequent report the Committee, when supplied with 
information as to the artdlwy, will be prepaid to recapitulate 
thesr recoBomendationJs as Ul the mode of adjustment of the 
several claims. 

T. L ^xcoqmbx. G. I. Jaubsqn. 

H. W. S. Whjjtin. J. Milton. 

SBP ABATE MINUTE. 

We have agreed to the foregoing report, as showing the cost 
of cavalry and infantry recruits under certain prescribed con- 
ditions, which include tho following charges 

For Carnaby Becrmte.— 1 The pay of two officers, seven non- 
commissioned officers, and 10 rank and file, for each cavalry 
regiment; as well as the levy money, free kit, pay, and a& 
allowances of 43 men for 10 months, in order to provide 82 
recruits for India. 

For Ifrtmfrry ItecruiU.—The pay of four officers, 12 non ‘Com- 
missioned officers, and six rank end file for two companies of 
infantry, as well as the levy money, free kit, pay, and all allow, 
ancee for 80 men for seven months, in order to provide 80 
recruits. 

We consider that the more enumeration of the strength in 
officers and men, with reference to the number of recruits to be 
provided, is sufficient to show that any scale of charge based 
thereon must lie excessive : whereas among the advantage* 
specified in the confidential “ plan for r,*rryi ug out certain reduc- 
tions of expenditure upon flm army in India, find org anising 
a Bystem for training recruits for battalions serving abroad,’’ w 
is expre&ttly stated that the plan “ affords a more economical 
mode than that now existing of training and supplying drafts.” 

How far the charge involved in the propositions before the 
Committee may be justified by other considerations than the 
l>est and cheapest mode of training recruits, it is not our pro- 
vince to consider. But we feel it to be our duty again to refer 
to the fact, stated in the first report of the Committee, that the 
East India Company were able to Bend efficient artilleiy and 
infantry recruits to India at a cost of 261. 7a Bd. per man, 
instead of 1361 1 3a lid. foroavalry, and 631. 8a, 5A for infantiy 
recruits as new proposed. • 

Wo are folly aware that the changes made in the terns of 
enlistment, nay, clothing, <fec., would nave increased the charge 
as incurred by the East India Company, but IHe pn>!K»bod eatab- 
lishments for and tho periods of training, which have formed 
the basis of this third report of the Committee, appear to us to 
bo enormously in excess or what can be possibly required for tho 
purpose of properly recruiting the British Army in India,, 

T. L. SttCCOMBE. 

G. I. J Aire*oN. 


PUailC WORKS — RAIL WAVS* 

— 0 

GTTABANTEED RAILWAY BUDGET WA 187^72. 

Note by Zi&ut-Col J, J. Zldtod Junes f v.c., H.E., AeeovntaM 
Q&nsvaljj BubHc Works Department, on the Budget Betomte of 
the Mammy Departmen t for 1870-71, dated 44* March 1871. ' 
I submit herewith the budget estimates of the R*U#iy De- 
partment for 1871-72, compared with the regular and budget 
estimates of 1070-71, and baaed ou the orders of the GovertH 
raent of India on the saverel provincial budget estfototes. The 
following pointenmy be noted ;— > 

M r.— T he tetal esri mated reoeipts for 1871 W aUmudt 
,160, against a regular estimate of £2,774,446, and a 
budget estimate of £3,125,268 for 1870-71, as follows; — 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1871-72. 


Regular 

Estimate, 

l«T0i71. 
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Madras Railway.. 
G. S. I. „ 

B. I. 

E. B. u 


Net Pro- 
fits of 
1869-70. 

Budget 

Estimate* 

1870-71. 

Regular 

Estimate, 

1870-71. 

Dmtmm* 

, ^ ,t r 

89,08,478 

>,71499 

US 3 

*& 
1,68,00, MO 
12,00,000 

As, 

22,76,000 

2,50,000 

1,46,00,000 

10,00,000 

As. 

16,26,000 

1,76,000 

12,00,000 

2,00,000 


The decrease of £33,130 In tke item gain by exchange is a 
necessary consequence of th$ decrease in traffic earnings, and 
needs no comment. 

For 1871*78* the nek traffic earnings are estimated to 
amount to ^8 ,7* 1,080 or £250,890 in excess of the regular estimate 
for 1370*71* The increase is based on the supposition that the 
ttial$e earnings on the Madras Railways will recover themselves 
to the extent of about Rs. 0$ lakhs, and that there will be an 
increase of Rs. 6 lakhs in the receipts of the Bombay Railways. 
A small increase of Rs, 2,40,000 ana Rs. 3,50,000 is also anticipa- 
ted from the Jubbulpore Line and the Eastern Bengal Railway, 
while, owing to the probable opening of the Allyghur and By ram- 
ghat branches, and of the line from Lucknow & Fyxabad, the 
net earnings of the Oudh aud Rohilkund Railway are set down 
at Rs. 3,07,000 against a probable deficit as already referred to 
ofRs. 2, 000 in 1870-71. The increase in this line is thus 
t Rs. 5,82,000. 

Charges ,-** Including the estimated payments of guaranteed 
Interest in England, the following is an abstract of the estimated 
ordinary outlay on railways during 1871-72, as compared with 
the regular and budget estimates of 1870-71 ■ 


Land and supervision.., 

Loss by exchange 

State Railways 

Guaranteed interest on| 
Railway Capital paid in 

India.,... , 

Guaranteed interest onj 
Railway Capital paid in 
England 


Deduct.,,,. 


Total 


Increase , 
Decrease 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1871-72. 


£ 

138,770 
89, 90 
7,500 


38,660 

4,600,000 


4,874,060 

4,632,700 


241,360 


Regular 

Estimate, 

1870-71. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1870-71. 


£ 

107,360 

106,740 

11,200 


87,400 

4,370,000 


4,632,700 


£ 

145,360 

205,850 

12,600 


42,858 

4,363,000 


4,769,063 

4,632,700 


The decrease of £38,000 under the bead of laud and super- 
vision during 1870-71, as compared with the budget estimate of 
that year, chiefly due to no expenditure having been incurred 
during the current year in the reclamation and purchase of pro- 
perty in connection with the approach to the (3 un-carriage Fac- 
tory at Bombay. The greater portion of the expenditure on this 
account has been postponed until 1871-72, and this accounts for 
.£80,000 of the total increase in the estimates of that, The 
balance of the increase is made up as follows 

IUOrNuie la the tihaivm, c ■ (-vki-'.hmua:.!, aud control chiefly duo to 
Uiffb:.; ■ :u*!i.r ■ „■* i,. : • , ■ . J‘i>j :ii • * raultina Engineer for 
O'iCii, uni "fa* b'jkr* , ‘xan:,": »»■ „■ l£i .wit,' Account# Tn Madras 
as also to tbe um\<ducium uf iuo eoiwomlawd 'rates of salary — 4*8,160 

less decrease in other items of estimate far purchase of laud— — 6,740 

Net Increase — — — — — 1,410 

Under low by exchange there is a decrease of charge of £99,1 10 
in 1870-71 a* compared with the budget estimate of that year. 
This is chiefly due to two causes .first, to the gross advances dur- 
ing 1870-7 Ion the railway in which the transact ion between India 
and England are regulated at the exchange of Is. 10d per rupee, 
being likely to fall short of the budget estimate by Rs. 37,62,000 ; 
and second, to the refunds being in excess of the esti- 
mate by Rs. 60.83,600, chiefly owing to the capital account of 
tbs Indus Flotilla having to be credited, under the orders of the 
Secretary of JState, with the balances at the credit of the severe! 
deposit and Insurance tod* of the undertaking, and to the 
receipts, oottsisting chiefly of capital subscribed in India, 
arid i«if veto of stores used on revenue parmw^ Uuagiu eaoe* 


awfiw* taw bMM taken ttk tbJ» dejpta 
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Leaving a difference far the worse of — — - 

The budget estimate of receipt* for 1871-72 Is in exoees of .*be i 


fls cause of the increase in the charges to guaranteed interjssi 
to be psA in England I* explained by dba Secretary' effete U te 
duetoaotictpated additional reoe^ bajwoeuttt pfcspltel, which 
ddrhag 1870-71 are estimated jx> amehnt ^:;dMLtka,00% dim 

flujf UrMfl to £4,672,0001 DeteS i w :tk s how the 

distribution of the estimated to't&teffifcj'flo t&t the 
financial results of each railway 14 mpedt tfe U eft: Govern- 
ment for guaranteed internet termot l be eB*oGy Mifc ,:.ftvs*ems 
desirable that the Sectetsay of State sbChld l&aflM' fto furnish 
in fixture the necessary details with the budget;) slid Itejrular 
estimates of the year < ' Y " ' t,v “ 

***• 

Aud the regular estimate of expSuCteS for l*kMU kw then the 1 
budget estimate by — — — . — — £136,363 

214*447 

- - — — — n- t- ^ 2*4,712 

of expenditure la la exceaaof tt* fSgater , 

- — -i- - — -r* i»3eSS | * p Wi»“ 

Leaving a difference for the better of — 23,342 

Net advances in India on aocount of Guaranteed Capital' 
The estimate under this head calls for no special remark, but 
it may be mentioned that in the estimates Furnished by the 
Secretary of State, details are wanting of the following sums 
entered therein as probably withdrawals in England by the 
several railway companies 

1871-7a . . ... ... £ 1,086,000 

1870-71 „ 1*383,000 

It would be satisfactory to have these details supplied, as they 
may be useful to the officials in this country, and can be sup- 
plied without much trouble. 

It may be added that the whole of the advances for theUtfMlRos 
and Irrigation Canal Company are expected to be madefl|pfig~ 
land, ana that no net reveuue is anticipated from the project 
daring 1870-71 or 1871-72. 


Aud tke budget e 
estimate by — 


MADRAS RAILWAY BUDGET. 

By the Government of India, P. W. Department, with reference 
to two letters, from the Government, Madras, of J5th Novembor 
and 17th January last, observe that in State expenditure the 
estimate for State expenditure on establishment, amounting to 
Rs. 8", 467, provision is made for the full salary of the Consult- 
ing Engineer, but as the permanent incumbent of the appoint- 
ment is at present on leave, and is not expected to re-join 
before the end of the ensuing official year, it will suffice to pro- 
vide for the allowances of the officer officiating in the post : the 
estimate is accordingly reduced by Rs. 7,560, and after the 
addition of Rs. 860 for official postage, which does not appear to 
have been provided for, passed for ati even sum of Rs. 73,700, 
subject to such further orders as may be issued on the question 
of the salary to be drawn by the Examiner of Railway Aooounte 
now under the consideration of the Government of India. The 
provision of Rs. 60,000 for land for the Carnatic Railway seems 
excessive, ami ia reduced to R«, 40,000. The total estimate for 
purchase of land during 1871-72 will thus ataud at Rs. 1,71 *000 ; 
of this sum, Rs 49,805 is for the laud required for the Neilgherry 
branch of the Madras Railway. The amount appears high, but 
it is passed on the understanding that the entrv is based on 
sanctioned estimates. It day be added that details should have 
been given in the estimate of the itetea making dp the demand 
of Rs. ‘10,000 for land in the Bellary district. 

The regular estimate of State exj>enditure during 1870-71- 
may be accepted for Rs. 2,40,000* but with reference to the 
excess charge of Rs. 35,300 in the estimate for purchase of land, 
it should be explained to what causes this is due* them being no 
authority for incurring expenditure above tke grant assigned to 
the purpose. 

Advances on Capital Account . — The probable advances on 
construction account during 1870-71 are entered at Rs. 31,01*665, 
but with reference to the actual advances up to end of i eoember 
1870, as compared with the actuate of 1869-70, the Governor 
General in Council considers that the regular estimate may be 
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d«M l?£h JamiAiT ;,1S71> wadjf hereby sanctioned, bat the 
a^iohtiottflKnild have hem m as booh os the necessity for 
it c>e<mme ap^«rent, ms mncMontoau estimate does not include 
amotion to advddltbinal grant rtf money. 

Budget ErtkHaiA, 1870,71,— For the Mtdrafi Kailway, the 
estimate dipt advances, amounting to Be, 27,04, ocfe, is 
totaled uMowr^ ' - 

Sa. 

Minor Wort* — . — — — . 1 , 40,301 

Reserve - - - - - 1 W/WO 


Provision, for minor works and reserve on lines open 
for two yearn being excessslve, la rednoed to to. 
30,000 each. This will cause a reduction of — — 

TtasMan at «a. A W0 tor stores being high, is passed 
JB Uy4 lakhs only, making a roduotion of — 


The estimate as thus reduced amounts to Re. 28,54,489. Of 
this amount, the sum ot Rs. 3,22,000 is for establishment. This 
is admitted provisionally, pending submission of a statement i 
showing the details on which the estimate i* based, as looking to 
the reduced cash outlay, it would appear to be possible to dimin- 
ish the charges for establishment considerably. The estimate 
of refunds, auinun ting to Re. 13 r 20,000 for the Madras Railway, 
is accepted at Rs. 13,20,439 ; the estimate of net advances may 
thus be stated at Rs. 23,54,439— Rs. 13,20,439 — Rs. 10,34,000 
The estimate of Rs lh.'-0.30i\ f'»r advances and refunds for the 
Gret^jluiitlieni of lrM.a R.u'.wsy, may stand, as thn expendi- 
tureSI the S-.ut. hern extension may easily reach 10 hlkhH if 
worksDi* vi;:nrous ! v pushed on during 1871-72. But a statement 
should be furnished showing the details making up the provision 
of Rs. 4,20,000 for establish merit, which appears excessive for a 
oash expenditure of only Re. 15$ lakhs, including four lakhs for 
stores. 

For the Carnatio Railway the estimate is as follows : — 

Gross advances — — — — - — 0,^1,000 

Refunds — — — 8,60,000 

Net advances — e,H/W> 

which may be accepted. But it may be observed with reference 
to the provision of Rs. 53,000 for widening the existing line to 
Oonjeveram from the 3 feet 6 inches to the 5 feet 6 inches gauge 
that the time for doing this work, if the broad gauge be nually 
adopted, is a matter for special considers tion. 

7 i ■ /7# ■. ' : . Madras RaMway. — The regular eatimate for 
18". .' ■■■ ■ . ' as follows, with reference to the actual earn- 

ings of the period for which returns have been received : — 



Budget 

Estimate, 

Regular Estimate. 


1870-71 

As 

submitted. 

As altered. 

Gross earnings 

Working expenses . ... ... .. , . 

Rs. 

68 ,00,000 

29rO0fOO0 

Rs. 

63,60,000 

81,48,684 

Re. 

62,00,000 

29,26,000 

Net revenue 

88 ,00,000 

22,06,376 

22,76,000 


As regards the estimate for 1871 > 72 , there is much room for 
uncertainty. In 1869-70 the gross earnings of the Madras Rail- 
way were close upon 60 lakhs. With the increased open mileage 
the receipts for 1870-71 were estimated to amount fo 68 lakhs, 
which has been reduced in the regular cat innate subiu itted by 
the Government of Madras to Be. 53i lakhs, but it is protalrie 
that only 52 lakhs will be received, or 8 lakhs less than in 1869-70, 
There will be through communication to Hbmb.tv ulinont. imme- 
diately, andit mAy happen that the traffic on the North-West 
line will diminish in oottsecpienoe thereof rather than increase 
with the increased open mileage. The Madras estimate of 
receipts during 1871-72 is for 61 lakhs, but there is really no 
reliable guide tor checking the amount. There is a tendency to 
improve shewn in the traffic returns recently received, so that 
on the Whole, the estimate of 61 lakhs may be accepted, although 
it is possible that thcnicehyts of next year may be no better 
than they havebeen this 

For working expenses during 1871 -72. the eatimate amounts 
toKe. 8B^2y*0Q, and. is low compared with the regular estimate 
for 1870-71, Rot idle expenses of that year have been unduly 
hi&, f2r^400 may be accepted, but 

it ltaa^be 'jfcitoWcia that the fiatttrt&L results of the working of 
the obifTWlt official ywr mgupA xtarbte whether the adwinistra- 
SWIr|p# good m mx»L It is 

feaiwtfit the train adapted to the reduced 

ttwfi th&mansge- 


• 18 * lT * mwi* 

inglywto* m follow* >— • •• 

'■ w' ^ 8a' ■ 

gnw esmtags — ~ ■ ■**'■ 

Working axpeuMs — — — voffi frias 

Net roTwms l ’«*‘ .'^ggiS 

Great Bouthmi of India.— Tho regular estimate for 1870-71 
may be modified as follows 


Budget 

Estimate. 


Regular Eatimate, 


As As 

submitted. altered. 

Rs. * R«* Rs. 

Gross earnings 8,50,000 8,00,000 7,68,600 

Working expenses 4,25,000 6,80,674 6,06,500 

Net revenue 4,26,000 2,60,326 2,50,000 

For 1871-72 the gross earnings are estimated to amount to 
Rs. 8,63,000, hut there is no reason to anticipate that the 
ordinary earnings will be higher than in 1869-70, when they were 
Rs. 7,71 ,000. During 1870-71 the receipts are estimated to 
yield Its. 7.68,500, but during 1871-72 there will besome profit 
from carrying stores for capital on account of the extension. 
On the whole, the year’s earnings should not be taken at more 
than Its. 8,25,000, of which Rs. 5,00^000 (60 per cent.) m«y be 
reserved for working expenses, leaving the nek revenue at Rs. 
3,25,000. 

Qwrnatio Railway. — The regular estimate for 1870-71 should 
be reduced from Rs 11,473 to Rs. 7,600, while the budget 
estimate for 1871-72 may be accepted os submitted, viz : — 


Gro«a earnings 
Working expenses 


Net revenue — 12,000 


If, however, the line is converted during the year to the broader 
gauge, the result may be less favourable than the eatimate. 

COAL TRAFFIC IN INDIA. 

To the Editor of the “ EwgMmom.” 

Sir,—- At the meeting of of the shareholders of the East 
Indian Railway Company, held in London in January lost, Mr. 
R. VV, Crawford, M. P., the Chairman, remarked that the Com- 
pany had every reason to expect the Coord Line would pay for 
its construction, as it would enable them to supply coal cheaply 
to railways to the north and westward of the new coal-fields 
of Kurhurbftlli, at a good profit to the Company as carriers, 
and that this new traffic could not have been obtained had they 
only to depend upon the old circuitous rout©. He further re- 
marked the effect of cheap fool would be to reduce the coat of 
transport, and would enable them to Supply the Ontle and 
Robilki’ud Railway Company and other railways at what must 
be considered a moderate cost. Oi^the north the Punjauh 
Railway Company would develop traffic to and from Gazeeabftd 
on the E .«t Indian Railway to MoolWn. Here again considerable 
b lvautug^H would arise from sending coal from the Chord Line 
to the Rutgaub, delivering on favourable terms. 

It is,to be regretted that the alwve views, advocated for a 
cheap rate for transit of coal, have not been carried out by the 
Board of Agency here ; or at any rate that the attention it 
dvNerves hue not been given by them to this important subject. 

Formerly, by l he Loop Line, the rates for carriage of coal for 
distances over 900 miles was at the rate of l-5th of a pie per 
raaund per mile ; for over 800 miles $th of a pie per mauud per 
mile ; and |rd of a pie for distances under 80C miles. 

On the opening of the Chord Line, however, in January last, 
instead of the cost of carriage being reduced as was expected, 
the Hast Indian Railway Company introduced a tariff of a 
percentage abatement for distance, by which not only was no 
reduction made by the distance to the North-Wont boi ug shorten- 
ed, but the ralei w< ro aeiua'iy !ncr^o.sed. Tl.^ \w\\.\ Railway 
Company, for I'nimeriy got c- -a! amu-scii to (ia/ueubad 

via the Loop iiine, a distance of 977 miles, for Rs. 1-6-3 per 
mauud ; but for the past throe months they have had to pay 
from Raneegunge to Gazaeahad bv the Chord Line, a distance of 
821 miles, Rs. 1-2-8 per maund, that is to say, notwithstanding 
by the opening of the Chovd Line the East Indiun Railway Com- 
paoy saved’ engine power and wear and tear of rolling-stockfor a 
distance of 156 miles, they actually increased the fteight on coal 
trom BAiMi^gungQ l^ Qazeeabad by 2 annas per maond. 

Fmm 43m ietrof April the East Indian Railway Company hm 
adveraed % redaction of 80 i>er cent abatement for distaaoea 
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am 




The diBbvMAe & betot&m tfc* budget and regular 

estimate faming tmffie earnings is due 

to a q^nm^fouing off in the trafflftiirnkigi of the railway* to 
MAdfate and Bengal, and to a chaigeliaving bean made against 
the revenue Account of the Oadh and Eohilkund Bail way for 
renewing permanent -way between Lucknow and Cawnpoor. 
Thladeoreaee ocoura chiefly in the following railways 


Madras Railway.. 
G. S I. If 
t.t „ 

B.B. ' 


Net Pro- 
fit* of 

lae^w* 


_ . ^ 

«9,06, 4*8 
2,71,699 
1,56,69,086 

7£f>,12* 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1870-71. 


*5! 

89.00. 000 

mm 

1,68,00,000 

12.00. 000 


Regular 

Estimate, 

1870-71. 


si 

82,78,000 

8,80,000 

1,48,00,000 

10 , 00,000 


Deeres** 


Be. 

16,26,000 

1,76,000 

12 , 00,000 

2 , 00,000 


The decrease of £33,180 in the item gain by exchange is a 
necessary consequence of fch$ decrease in traffic earnings, and 
needs no oomment. 

For 1871-72, the net traffic earning* are estimated to 
amount to £2,781 ,680 pr ,£260,890 in excess of the regular estimate 
for 1870-71. The increase is based on the supposition that the 
traffic earnings on the Madras Railways will recover themselves 
to the extent of about Us. 6} lakhs, aud that there will be au 
increase of Rs. 6 lakhs in the receipts of the Bombay Railways. 
A small increase of Its. 2,40,000 and Rs. 3,60,000 is also anticipa- 
ted from the Jubbulpore Line and the Eastern Bengal Railway, 
while, owing to the probable opening of the Allygbur and By ram- 
ghat branches, and of the line from Lucknow to Fysssbad, the 
net earnings of the Oudh and Rohilkund Railway are set down 
at Rs. 3,07,000 against a probable deficit as already referred to, 
of Rs. 2,76,000 in 1870-71. The increase in this line is thus 
. Rs. 6,82,000 . , 

Charge . — Including the estimated payments of guaranteed 
Interest in England, the followiug is an abstract of the estimated 
ordinary outlay on railways during 1871-72, as compared with 
the regular and budget estimates of 1870-71 


Land and supervision , . „ 

Loss by exchange 

State Railway* 

Guaranteed interest onl 
Railway Capital paid in 

Guaranteed interest onl 
Railway Capital paid in 
England 


Total..... ] 4,874,060 
Deduct 4,682,700 


Badgot 

Estimate, 

1871*72. 


£ 

138,770 
89, 90 
7,500 


4.600,000 


Increase , 
Decrease 


241,860 


Regular 

Estimate, 

1870*71. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1870*71. 


£ 

107,360 

106,740 

11,200 


87,400 

4,870,000 


4,632,700 


£ 

145,360 

205,850 

12,600 


42,853 

4,868,000 


4,769,063 

4,632,700 


186,363 


The decrease of £38, 000 under tbe head of land aud super- 
vision during 1870-71, as compared with the budget estimate of 
that year, chiefly due to no expenditure having been incurred 
during the current year in the reclamation and purchase of pro- 
perty in counectiou with the approach to the Gun-carriage Fac- 
tory at Bombay. The greater portion of the expenditure on this 
account has been postponed until 1871-72, and this accounts for 
£30,000 of the total Increase in the estimates of that. Tbe 
balance of the increase is made up as follows : — 

IttO-tMUir i:i like rlitu-m* far iir.-l mnir-l rhinslv >!uc o> 

iitrosni of an a.idiv r.ii.: I)«* u uu ft jj hnar *■■■:■ 

Ornlti, an.-lofun AHmstant Kiiri;.Kt > n,l lta!;wa> Ac, v >i. Mui'.-ur 
ait alas to vba tntmd'.ictiuii i.f thi» cviw.hilittfid mif* of (Hilary — £4,150 

Lea* CffOTOMo m oUter Horn? of estuxiau; for purchase or luiui*- — 6,740 

Net Jjuomm ; — — — — — 1,410 

Under loss by exchange there is a decrease of charge of £99,1 10 
in 1870*71 as compared with the budget estimate of that year. 
This is chiefly due to two causes : fir at, to the gross advances dur- 
ing 1870-71 on the railway in which the transaction between India 
and England are regulated at the exchange of Is. lOd per rupee, 
being likely to foil short of the budget estimate by Rs. 67,82,000 j 
and second, to the refunds being in excess of the esti- 
mate by Re. 60 , 63 , 600 , chiefly owiM to the capital account of 
the Indus FlotiWa having to be credited, under the orders of the 
Secretary of State, with the balances at the credit of the severs! 
deposit and insurance funds of the undertaking, aftd to the 
oepitaS iweeipte, oonstBiftig chiefly of Capital subscribed in India, 
and of vah^ of storm used on revenue purposes, betel in e x ces s 
ef the ' Mjpfr < estimate* Thereto^ in 


wmmoiwImv* twM tafcm in tu, ctoteihsMA tooMori rton 


wtKp 

w.j’ r- v- : 



Interest 
?tobe 
. which 
, axijl dvkr- 
show Utr 
Sh^the 
bhwrsm- 
' It" 



The cause of the increase in the oh 
to bs paid in Itegfsmi is explained byth 
due to anticipated additional receipts op | 
during 1870*71 are estimated to a&opnl ' 
togl?71,72to £4,672,000. ttetefaa* 
distribution of the estimated charge 
financial results of each railway itti&r- 
meat for guaranteed interest cannot 1 ... . ... „ _ 
desirable that the Secfotanr of State 4]Miid l>e i 
in future the necessary details with the 
estimates of the year . 

On the whole, tbe tegular estimate vt receipt* ft* 1073*71 -la. die* . 

tiian the budaet estimate tor ■ — — — , *— .-■jsoosio 

And the regular estimate of expenditure for 1670-71 few than the 
budget estimate by — — — — — £136»8SS 

Leaving a difference for the wane of — — — — . • JU4*447 

Tbs budget eRiimale of rsceipta for 1871 -72 is in oxofiBa of th* rs- 
gular tat by — — — — — — — — £84,7 12 

And tho budget estimate of expenditure Is iu excess of the remUar _ 
estimate by — - — — 

Leaving a difference for the better of — S3.JWS 

Not advmwe m India on account of Quwranteod Capital. 
The estimate uuder this head calls for uo special remark, but 
it may be mentioned that in the estimates furnished by the 
Secretary of State, details are wanting of the following imms 
entered therein as probably withdrawals in England by the 
several railway companies 

1871*72 ... ... ... A 1,081,000 

1870.71 ... ... „ 1,385,000 

It would be satisfactory to have these details supplied, as they 
may be useful to the officials in this country, and can be sup- 
plied without much trouble. 

It may be added that the whole of the atV vances for 1 
aud Irrigation Canal Company are expected to be made!,, 
land, and that no net revenue is anticinated from the project 
during 1870-71 or 1871-72. 

-- 

MADRAS RAILWAY BUDGET. 

By the Government of India, P. W. Department, with reference 
to two letters, from the Government, Madras, of 16th November 
and 17th January last, observe that in State expenditure the 
estimate for State expenditure on establishment, amounting to 
Rs, 8", 467, provision is made for the full salary of the Consult- 
ing Engineer, but as the permanent incumbent of the appoint- 
ment is at present ou leave, and is not expected to re-join 
before the end of the ensuing official year, it will suffice to pro- 
vide for the allowances of tbe officer officiating in the post : the 
estimate is accordingly reduced by Rs. 7,660, and after the 
addition of Rs. 860 for official postage, which does not appear to 
have been provided for, passed for au even sum of Rs, 73,700, 
subject to such further orders as may be issued ori the question 
of the salary to be drawn by the Examiuer of Railway Accounts 
now under the consideration of the Government of India. The 
provision of Rs. 60,000 for land for the Carnatic Railway seems 
excessive, and is reduced to Ra, 40.000, The total estimate for 
purchase of land during 1871-72 will tl.-ss tUnd ut Rs. 1,71 .600 ; 
of this sum, Rs 49,896 is for the land loouned lor the Ncilglicrry 
branch of the Madras Railway. The mn-aiut appears high, but 
it is passed on the understanding that the entry is based on 
sanctioned estimates. It may be added that details should have 
been given in the estimate of t.ho items making up tiui demand 
of Rs/10,000 for land in the Bellary district.. 

The regular estimate of State expenditure daring 1870-71 
may be e,.i :.i for Rs. 2,40,00V'), but with reference to the 

excess go of It*-. 36 ? 30v» in the estimate for purchase of land, 

it should be explained to what causes this is cue, there being no 
authority for incurring expenditure above the grant assigned for 
the purp.>se. < ■ 

Advancoa on Capital Account.— The probable advances on 
construction account during 1870-71 are entered at Rs. 31,01,066, 
but with reference to the actual advances up to end of ■ ecember 
1870, as com pared with the actuals 071809-70, the Governor 
General iu Council considers that the regular estimate may be 
mudified as shown in the following table * 



• ...*7 


IS , 


Tfiir iftbtkk lidokoMfsr. 


Pit: 
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. ; ;ii l« pb«ei^ei tbAt iho regular _ 
is in ****** 


efbr the Great Bootle 

1* ^2?^ «4<3Ufe«am e«mckt W# appaied ibr m totter No. 134 
<W IT^> T* 0 ??? WJ* ahdiahereby sanctioned, but the 
application should have boon made as soon as the necessity for 
it i mmsm, apparent, as sanctum to an estimate does not include 
fl^nctiop to anpdditionai grant of money. 

JSwktfEftmafa, 1670.71.— For the Madras Beilway, the 
-estimate ofgross advances, amounting to Be. 27,04,000, is 
reduced as foBows :— * * 

xu. 


*,5**1 


ProfrUkra, for minor works and re serv e on lines open 
fbr two ywn being exoeueive, is reduced to Rs. 
50 t W>0 each. This will cause a reduction of — — 

‘ 'on or Hi. BWiffi fbr stores being high. U passed 
^^4 lakhs only, making a reduction of — 


1,58,551 
1,90,000 

Total — - B, 49, 561 

The estimate as thus reduced amounts to Rs. 23,54,439. Of 
this wii.riijt. the sum ot Rs. 3,22,000 is for establishment. This 
i.s a ir: rtv\ provisionally, landing submission of a statement 
showing the details on which 'lie estimate in based, as looking to 
the reduced cash outlay, it, would appear to be posrdbh? to dimin- 
ish Mil* charges for establishment <• n> : .lera!.!i\ Ti.o estimate 
Of refunds, amounting to Rs. 13,20,000 for the’ Madras Railway 
is accepted at Rs. 13,20,439 ; the estimate of net advances may 
thus be stated at Rs. 23M 439— Rs. 13,20,439— Rs. 10,34,000 
The estimate of Rs. 18,80,300, for advances and refunds for the 
Grtt^Jknithern of India Railway, may stand, as thi> expendi- 
turofH: the Southern extension may easily reach 10 hlkhs if 
workabe vigorously pushed on during 1871-72. But a statement 
should be furnished showing the details making up the provision 
of Rs. 4,20,000 for estiibliahment, which appears excessive for a 
cash expenditure of only Rs. 15$ lakhs, including four lakhs for 
Stores. 

For the Carnatic Railway the estimate is as follows : 

Gross advances — — — — 

Refunds — — , — — ■— 

Net advances — 


Rs. 

9.08.000 

2.59.000 

6, <4/ *00 


which may be accepted. But it may be observed with reference 
to the provision of Rs. 53,000 for widening the existing line to 
Oonjeveram from the 3 feet 6 inches to the 5 feet 6 inches gauge 
that the time for doing this work, if the broad gaugo be finally 
adopted, is a matter f special . mim h i.d ion. 

Traffic Earning s. ilfo'iY ** Railway — Tin* regular estimate for 
1870-7 1 is modified as follows, with reference to the actual earn- 


Gross earnings ............... 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1870-71 

Regular Estimate. 

As 

submitted. 

As altered. 

Rs. 

08,00,000 

29,00,000 

Rs. 

63,50,000 

81,43,634 

Rs. 

62,00,000 

29,25,000 

Working expenses 

Net revenue 

88,00,000 

22,06,376 

22,75,000 


Ah regards the estimate for 1871-72, there is much room for 
uncertainty. In 1609-70 the gross earnings of the Madras Rail- 
way were close upon 60 lakhs. With the increased open mileage 
t^e receipts for 1870-71 were estimated to amount to 66 lakhs, 
Which bus been reduced in tbo regular estimate submitted by 
the Government of Madras to Rs. 53$ lakhs, bin it is probable 
that oii'.y .VJ i (del is will be received, or 8 lakhs less than in 1869-70. 
There will «,e thmugh communication to Bombay almost imme- 
diately, and iL may happen that the traffic on the North-WeBt 
line will diminish in consequence thereof rather than increase 
with the increased open mileage. The Madras estimate of 
receipts during 1871-72 is for 61 lakhs. Imt there is really no 
reliable guide for checking the amount. Thore is a tendency to 
improve shewn in the traffic returns recently received, so that 
on the Whole, the estimate of 61 lakhs may be accepted, although 
it is possible IbM the receipts of next year may be no better 
than, they have been this year. 

For working expense* during 1871-72, the estimate amounts 
tolfce. 32,53^400, and is fowccmparedwith the regular estimate 
for 1870-71. Bit the expenses of that year have been unduly 
high; se. fhat the eatimatonf Bs» 32,42,400 may be accepted, but 
it miy'-W remarked thst ihe fin^hmi^ results of the working of 
th4 entrant affleiai year st^gM Bonbts whether the admmistra- 
tiau ^! ! thj$r-Midi«A' ik good as usual.lt is 

t*m <j££t the train ***#& te^stVsni adapted to the reduced 

traffic,**^ t ha t the s e xffih toJiLth 


■ft 


•«**- 

$3 SgfiSLi.-- - zzz z,z zggSS *;■ 


Net revenue — 


*WS*> 
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Great Southern of Jsdfo.— The regular estimate for 1870-71 
may be modified as follows : — ■ 


Gross earnings ... 
Working expenses 


Net revenue.,..., 


Budget 

Estimate. 


Re. 

8,B0,d&0 

4,26,000 


4,26,000 


Bagttlar Estimate, 


As 

submitted. 


Rs. 

8 , 00,000 

6,80,074 


2,69,326 


As 

altered. 


Re. 

7,88,600 

6,08,800 


2,60,000 


For 1871-72 the gross earnings are estimated to amount to 
Rs. 8,63,000, but there is no reason to anticipate that the 
ordinary earnings will be higher than in 1869-70, when they were 
Ra. 7,71,000. During 1870-71 the receipts are estimated to 
yield Rs. 7,58,500, but during 1871-72 there will be some profit 
horn carrying stores for capital on account of the extension. 
On the whole, the year’s earnings should not be token at more 
than Rs. 8,26,000, of which R*. 6,00,000 (60 per cent.) may be 
reserved for working expenses, leaving the net revenue at Ra. 
3,25,000, 

Oamatic Railway.— Th& regular estimate for 1870-71 should 
be reduced from Ra 11,473 to Rs. 7,500, while the budget, 
estimate for 1871-72 may be accepted as submitted, via * — 


Grain earnings 
Working expenses 


Rs; 

- - 42,000 

— — 80,000 

Net revenue — ia,«K> 


If, however, the line is converted during the year to the broader 
gauge, the result may be less favourable than the estimate. 

COAL TRAFFIC IN INDIA. 


To the Editor of the u Englishman.” 

Sir,— At the meeting of of the shareholders of the East 
Indian Railway Company, held in London in Jamiaiy last, Mr. 
E. W. Crawford, M. P., the Chairman, remarked that the Com- 
pany had every reason to expect the Chord Line would pay for 
its construction, as it would enable them to supply coal cheaply 
to railways to the north and westward of the new coal-fields 
of Kuril urballi, at a good profit to the Company as carriers, 
and that this new traffic could not have been obtained had they 
only to depend upon the old circuitous route. He further re- 
marked the effect of cheap fuel would be to reduce the cost tit 
transport, and would enable them to supply the Oude and 
Robilkund Railway Company and other railways at what musk 
bo considered a moderate cost. Oi^the north the Punjaub 
Railway Company would develop traffic to and from Gaeeoabad 
on the E..st Indian Railway to Mooltan. Here again considerable 
advantages would arise from sending coal from the Chord Line 
to the Ptnajaub, delivering on favourable terms. 

It is,to be regretted that the above views, advocated for a 
cheap rate, for transit of coal, have not been carried out by the 
Board of Agency here, or at any rate that the attention it 
dc.'-errtfs hint not iiwn given by them to this important subject. 
Formerly, by the Loop Line, the rates for carriage of coal for 
distances Over 900 miles was at the rate of T-fith of a pie per 
maund per mile ; for over 300 miles $th of a pie per maund per 
mile ; and^rd of a pie for distances under S0G miles. 

On the opening of the Chord Line, however, in January last, 
instead of the cost of carriage being reduoed as was expected, 
the East Indian Rail way Company introduced a tariff of a 
percentage abatement for di stance, by which not only was no 
redaction made by the distance to the North-West being shorten- 
ed, but the rates were actually increased* The Delhi Railway 
('oinpiiiiv, for instance, formerly got coal conveyed to Qazoeabad 
via tii« Loop LiLe, a disunion of 977 miles, for Bs. 1-0-3 per 
maund ; but. for the past three months they have had to pay 
from Boneegunge to Gaoeeabad by the Chord Line, a distance of 
821 miles, Re. 1-2-8 per maund, that is to say. notwithstanding 
by the opening of the Chord Line the Bast Indian Railway Ooir- 
paDy sayed engiiie power and wear and tear of rolling-stock for a 
d stahdjijgf ldS tgileMhey actually increased the freight on coal 
trim by -2 annas per maund 

Fromth^ l#t ofApiiltbe Bart Indian Railway Ocopany has* 
a reduction of 30 per cent, i tol w w a thr disiane — 


1&8 


May 15, tfH. 


Surely* if 
could afford to carry coal, as they 

P* “•«*&. *5 ««*, tm** tiwy 

calculations), tjiey certainly noma 


calculations),' tjiey certainly nould afford to do the same now; 

ms, 

itb of a pie per mjmndpw mite# and wlsxute would amply mk 
xnuoerate them. Mr. Crawford, when he mentioned at the meet- 
ing of the ahaiwhelttera ip London that they would be enabled 
by the opening of the Chord Hoe to supply the railways to the 
north t and westward cheaply, could not possibly have been 


will remunerate the carriers. The Government of India have 
more than once impressed upon the Board of Agency the neces- 
sity of their limiting the chargee for freight of coal to such rates 
ai wiM ghre them S tair minimum return on the transport, It is 
not to be expected* however, that the Board of Agency, as it is 
at present constituted, is competent to judge of the development 
of traffic, and it is a serious matter for the consideration of the 
shareholders of the East Indian Railway Company aud the tax- 
payers of India whether it Would not be to their advantage to 
elect on the Board of Agency one or two members of the mer- 
cantile community, who are able to give the best views on trade 
and commerce. When, for^nstance, the Board of Agency elects 
te carry such a perishable article as grain at a cheaper rate than 
coal, it is not to be wondered at that the public should lose con- 
fidence in their management, and it is to be believed that if the 
matter were brought prominently to the notice of the authorities 
in London, a radical change would take place in the manage- 
ment, and eventually the welfare of the East Indian Railway 
Company. 

In conclusion, it is to be hoped that proprietors of coal mines 
will not let this matter rest, but urge upon the Government and 
East Indian Railway Company the necessity of fuel being car- 
ried at the cheapest rate possible to all parts of India. 

On® interested in the delhi railway co. 


A NEW CEMENT. 

(Indian Da/ity News.) 

IF the Public Works Department are not too obtuse or too 
prejudiced to loam, they may derive aomo useful hints from a 
pamphlet from Roorkee which we have on our table, on Limes, 
Sorters, wad Cements in this country. In a largo majority of 
cases the Mure of our public buildings probably arises from the 
use of bad mortar ; and if the writer of the pamphlet in ques- 


materials for lime, and their subsequent manipulation, on the part 
of the officers or the Publio Works Department, into whose 
technical instruction neither the art of preparing mortar nor the ■ 
chemistry of its component materials appears to outer. On the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, where the specifications were 
for mortar made of one part limo and one part sand ; there is good 
reason to believe that neglect to distinguish between one sand 
and another led to an additional expenditure of a million ster- 
ling for reconstruction. Attention to the facts detailed in the 
patUphtet before us would have obviated this and similar failures. 

But perhaps the most important part of this little work is that 
which details Mr. Sanderson’s experiments in the manufacture 
of artificial hydraulic cement, aud in the preparation of similar 
cements ten natural cement atones, an unlimited supply of which 
exists in the Dehra Dhoon, and in a apur of the Sewalik range, 
near Hurdwar. The result of the former experiments, which 
were undertaken in the first instance at the expense of Government, 
but discontinued without a fair trial, and then taken up again by 
Mr. Sanderson, has been to show that artificial cement can be 
manufactured for 12 annas per cubic foot, the average oost of 
Portland cement being Re. 8-4 per cubic foot. The result® 
obtained from the preparation of the natural cement stones, 
however, seem to snow that they may be substituted for the 
artificial cement With still further advantage. A preparation 
of a pair of brioka, joined crosswise by three-sixteenths of am 
inch of cement obtained near Hurdwar, hm sustained without 
rupture a pressure of 1,037 lbs., being CQ| lb& per square inch of 
the joint* Another similar experiment showed cm adhesive 


have been the admission by the same official that lleM proved* 
his point as regards the existence of the stonea qualified by A 
re-assertion ox his opinion that “it is very uvttfibrttlAb Sir 
Proby Cautley should have missed a good natural cement** pro- 
< curable to any extent in the Dehra Dhoon and the reports 
of experiments mode with tfie-argiilaoious limeeton^ dteoovared 
in still greater quantity near Hurdwar* do net seem to tore been 


even acknowledged, " Whether it is” soys tfie Writer of Hue 
pamphlet under notice, u that the officials of the D. 
the highest to the lower grades, are overwi^sj&a With the 
enormous quantity of office detail, in docketing, minuting, code- 
form work, and intrioate forms of accounts# or that a general 
feeling of dislike to innovations prevails in the department ; 
certain it is that there is more difficulty in obtaining recognition 
of a valuable material newly brought to notice than in England* 
where settled trades and vested interests nave to -be contended 
with.* 

Close to the town of Hurdwar the beds are said to vary from 
two to nine feet in thickness. A navigable stream and abund- 
ance of fuel are at hand, and the oost of the cement powder 
fhlly prepared is about Rs- 22 per 100 cubic feet, that of the 
Portland cement imported from England being Rs. 200 for the 
same quantity. Really there seems here to oe an exdfitent 
opportunity for Lord Mayo to effect an important saving W the 
department he has taken under his own special care, without 
incurring any of the odium that sometimes attends measures of 
economy. 

We have received from Roorkee a small pamphlet by Mr. W. 
Sanderson, O.E., on “ Lime, Mortar, and Cement." It is as a 
technical work indisputably of value, and Avon to the reader 
who is not in the D. P. W., and does not know the difference 
between “ hot” mortars and “ cold” mortars, Mr. Sanderson’s 
remarks aro remarkably suggestive. We were ourselves struck 
in glancing over it by the extraordinary apathy shown by “ the 
authorities” to improvement. If it be allowed that first-rate 
cements aro desiderata — and that some of the more conspicuous 
failures of the department, notably that at Allahabad, were 
owing to the inferior quality of the mortar used— two premises 
whit h we should imagine few will refuse to grant — it is evident 
that efforts to supply better cements at a cheaper rate deserve 
some encouragement. Why, then, should Mr* Sanderson's 
efforts have been so laboriously discouraged ? That officor 
discovered near the head of the Ganges Canal at Hurdwar a vast 
deposit of argillacious limestone, a most valuable discovery in 
this country where the sand used in the formation of mortar is 
in nine places out of ten about as suitable for that purpose as 
bread crumbs would be, and where imported cements are exor- 
bitantly priced. From Mr. Sanderson’s limestone, first-rato 
Portland cement can be manufactured at Hurdwar, and 
n eed frank* at a third of the oost at which it is brought 
fromEnglond. That it is indeed first-rate may be learned 
from the fact that a “pair of bricks joined crossways by 
8/lGths of an inch thickness of cement, underwent a trial to the 
extent of l,0371bs. without being ruptured, the area of joint 
being 20j square inches, the strain applied 504 ibe. per square 
inch and yet, when Mr, Sanderson notified his discovery of 
cement stone, no one would believe him. “ Sir Proby Cautley,” 
they said, “would have discovered it# if it could have been found j” 
nor to many of his more pressing communications on the subject 
oould he obtain satisfactory answers*" u Whether it is/* says 
| Mr. Sanderson, ft that the officials of the Deportment Public 
Works are overwhelmed with office work, or that a general feel- 
ing of dislike to innovations prevails in the deportment, certain 
it is that there is more difficulty in obtaining recognition of a 
valuable material newly brought to notice, Sian in England, 
where settled trades and vested interests hove to he contended 
with. It is not simply that the repeated notices and assertions 
in reference to the valuable cement atone of Hurdwar fail to 
draw attention, but the whole subject seems distasteful, and 
uneets only neglect,” t f 1 
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THK MADRAS RAILWAY TRAFFIC. 

ON the 0th Decern her last, the Secretary to tlie Government of 
India, H. "VV. Dept., writing to the Government of Madras, observ- 
ed that their attention had been attracted to the serioous falling 
oft in the traffic of the Madras Railway during t.ho 2nd and 3rd 
qumiera of 1970. The weekly traffic returns show that the re- 
ceipts during shew; |a*ri"dM f": 1 lu. lit south-west and north-west 
lines were K*. 13.66.4-v; and Its. 11,43,801 as against Its 

15,2^/‘49 aud R-. I6.(W,N3H i t tin* corresponding quarters of 
1369. The udd.'ioiiiil uit-ci»uu oihmi during 1870 mokes the 
decrease still moie Htnkinu, the Government of Madras were 
asked to explain the cause of this diminution of traffic. 

The Government, of Madras, in reply, forwarded a letter from 
the Acting Consulting Engineer, in which that Officer, after 
communication with the Ag*-nt mid Manager of the Company, 
explains at length the reasons, so far as they can he ascertained, 
of the diminution under the u.ain heads of passengers, miscella- 
neous traffic, and goods, the decline of passenger traffic is attri- 
buted to the prevalence of cholera in several of the principal 
towns 1 contiguous to the railway, and the circumstance that 
the depression in the cotton market, and in traffic generally, 
indisposed the public to make such use of the line as the people, 
it is believed, would be inclined to do in more prosperous times ; 
whije the decrease in luggage, which is the only item worthy of 
notice under the seoohd head, has beeu the natural result of the 
following d^ in passenger tritfBc. df the decrease of Us. 6,03,1:83, 
wader ** Goods, Us. 4,82,291 are owing to the article of cotton, 
of which a smaller quantity than in previous years has of late 
found ite way to the coat, i*wiog to the depreciation of its value 
ih Satope. It is- thought that considerable quantities are held 
hmk Anticipation of a rise ip prioe, and, till 

thfeista place. it is feared that little improvement in the 
wtoumteto beveipeeted. The local Government and tbatthe 
#afcatofib and wrjr dreum- 


SHRINDMN 
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isiSmit of thdla wliiirfaqtory way in which Cnp- 
t$h ' OIAlldB&£i v: 'haia ‘ <56tnmeibd&d‘. ^Bbte ‘ system of analysis which is 
'hifwjto* ^^dSopted' ihl^.tighdht India. 

T&b df carrying flight which . is deduced by the 

rfeviewet is.Mted tp no only. approximate for want of certain 
hif6rihiflon, mit it represent® facts of the gravest importance 
td the well-aoing of this lino. The average cost of carrying a 
ton-mile of .goods is shown to have been 7 -35 pies. . This is 
almost: identical with tho charge made to the public for the bulk 
of the goods traffic in Upper India, which results in a large profit. 

One greut can ™: of the high cost of wnrkii.fr i.s the amount 
of dead’ weight hauled over the line, ai.d t*.- !Yd,:'y this every 
effort sin mid be made. It appears from the figures of the 
.Utmayf that of ihe tot.J coaching ton-mileage, 37,361,301, only 
4.394,077 ^on-mUe represent paying freight ; that is to say, 
about, 94 »o8& of dead load were hauled for every ton of paying 
load. The total goods ton-mileage was 128,315,622, of which 
33,080,038 were due to the carriage of paying freight, that is to 
say, about .24-5 tons of dead load were hauled for every ton of 
paying load. *. Taking the whole traffic together, for every ton 
of paying loud. 05)4 ton of engine, tender and brakes, ana 2*61 
tons vehicles, or in all, 8*55 tons of dead weight were hauled. 

The Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway has no 
gradients, and the working expenses are not increased by any 
such peculiarity in the first construction of the lino or by any 
other exceptional circumstance, and the balance of traffic is 
more favorable than on many better paying lines. The half- 
year’s account showed a comparatively favorable result, the re ve- 
nd® haying largely, and the expenditure only ^ . 1 

There is undoubtedly then great room for improvement in tiio 
working management, and some points to which attention should 
be especially turned are indicated by the review. Thus it is 
shown that tho — 

Passenger train mi'easro wiir ...... 174,795 

And the 1st class veincle mileage was 332,853 

so that there wore about two 1st class carriages on an average in 
each passenger train, while the average number of passengers 
in each such vehicle was 9*99. This seems to point to the 
necessity of greater watchfulness over the traffic arrangements, 
and the 2nd class pa^.-enger traffic does not appear to have been 
worked more economically than the 1st class. The vehicle mile- 
age was 477,659, or nearly 3 vehicles to each train, whilo out of 
the 40 seats in every such vehicle, only 4.2 were occupied on an 
average. 

If these matters have not already engaged the attention 
of the Consulting Engineer, I am directed to point them out, and 
to request that the Government of Bombay will direct the work- 
ing arrangements of the line to be very carefully scrutinised 
with a view to improving the proportion of paying to non-paying 
weight. 



stance is taken sdvaxr 


„ to conduce 

. ... — - - the letter from the Acting 

Cp»tfl$inig; Engineer forjkilwr.ya; to the Secretary to the Go- 
verntofeht of Madras, P. If, Dept. , Railway, to which reference 
is made 

Referring G O. rfthulD'h r.i'r- . No S08l, I have the 
!■ i.or, ii^r* : ci.it:!: —■ i g wrl, :!.o .■'■'Hit of the Madias Rail- 
•vsiy. to n»i'.»i‘ »- r , ‘<n.a .i K. :!.<? c. whi -h have led tdthe 
fading oft •raff-,- pr« dnw::.: tie 2nd and 3rd quarters 
of the year 1870. 

2. Th'r Loi«i.s receipts were for the Bix months ended 30th 
September. 

1869. 1870. Decrease. 


31,38,313 24,91,939 6,46,374 # 

But to arrive at the particular items of traffic in which there 
was a falling «fi, I beg to exhibit the details of receipts from 
each «>f the the three classes of traffic, timely, rt Passenger,” 
“ Viscellaneoua,” and “ Goods,” for the six mouths ended 30th 
8epternl>er 1809 aud 1370 respectively. 


3. — P/UI8BNGBK TeaFVIC. 

1869. 

1870 


Rs. 

Hs* 

First Class 

68,427 

58,205 

Second „ 

72,913 

72,406 

Third „ 

7,08,524 

6,65,487 

Cooly lf 

82,920 

43,008 

Soldiers 

28,053 

19,086 

Special and Troop Trains. 

. 1,608 

10,688 

Total. . 

. 8,09,446 

8,60,377 


The Agent finds it difficult to account for the falling off in the 
first-claspH. The decrease in the third-class attributable to the 
severe visitation of cholera in several of the principal towns in the 
neigh hour hood of the railway, and to the fact that, in consequence 
of the depression of the cottou market, the ryote hftYe not had 
occasion to use the railway at all. 

4, — Miscellaneous Coaching. 

Passengers’ luggage ... ... ... 29,189 23,044 

Parcels ... 46,656 48,217 

Horses, Carriages, and dogs ... ... 38,186 42,590 


Total... 1,13,031 1,09,451 

The decrease boro is due to pawsengors’ f -’ ,; ig off, and 

is probably consequent on the diminution ! .■■ - traffic. 

5 .— Goods Traffic. 1 jJ > * 

Merchandise 18 74,828 18.88,885 

Railway Material ... 2,15,983 1,11,081 

Locomotive Wood Fuel ... ... 10,848 

Cattle and Demurrage ... ... 7,000 6,510 


Total... 21,08,009 15,04,026 

Of the falling off of Rs. 486,443 in the merchandise traffic 
cotton alone accounts for Rs. 4,82,297 as the result of the last 
depressed stale of the cotton market It is probable that the 
bulk of the last year’s crop has been stored in the interior, and 
will continue to be withheld until there is mu improvement in 
the market. 

0. The falling off In u Material” Is due in part to the smaller 
quantify of material carried for construction, and to the operation 
of the ru]e which requires all stores and material on Revenue 
Account to be carried free. This latter rental k applies also to 
Looomotive wood fuel. 

7* The Agent informs me that this falling off in the traffic 
receipts has, fir s-une lime past been a source of much anxiety 
both to the Traffic Manager and himself, lu cases where there 
was reason to imagine that goods were being carried by oi lier 
means r tban the railway, special reductions in the rates have 
I »een intnidnccd, with view to attract such traffic on to the line, 
in itl every ei!orl has t>een and will continue to be ma'ie to 
improve the estate of affaire. But it is feared that as King 
as the present extraordinary stagnation in trade exists, 
little real development of traffic can reasonably be looked for. 

PUBLIC WORKS—IRRIOATION. 


canal venue will- irrigation. 

To the Editor of % “ JHone#r. u 

Dear Sir,— A s the question of the extent to which the canals 
have supplanted well-irrigation appears to be attracting some 
attention just now ; it may not be out of place to tell a story I 
heard .the other day by the hanks of the Ganges Canal It was 
tbqt wh^ tjm oanaj was opened the people were made to execute 
" jto the effect that they would discontinue the use of 
stefo It was also tcM that a year of two ego a 
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canal offioer/ftaffii^ a kdhwr fixed at a well, bad it pulled np 
thorp and them I daresay no k^fcre&Ge would take place 
whe^,.aay» oidn^lx) irregularity of «al water could 

n ot beeaaily brought The riae in tke.^^^evdiiiauch ritviatwnfl» 
caused by percolation. would probably render the construc- 
tion of serviceable hutcm wells, or the maintenance of old ones, 
a matter of great uncertainty ; nut it would in masonry wells not 
reaching the spring, as a rule, increase the supply : the brickwork 
woud keep the loose upper sou from tumbling into the shaft which 
it would have a constant tendency to do in kwtcha wells, when the . 
sides had got moistened tip to near the top I think, too, that, 
the spring nr “ bum ” water will be found to rise higher now than 
before in the vicinity of the Ganges Canal, at all events in the 
upper pail of ihe Doab. It appear* to me very probable that a 
large proportion of the i rumen . ho volume of water lost in the 
northern division must find its way below ihe day stratum that 
keeps down the u bum ” and by increasing the' head cause a 
stronger spring. 

Cultivators have occasionally informed me that the productive 
powers of their land have fallen oft' after a few rears of canal 
irrigation. Whether this assertion is true or not, and if true, 
whether it is traceable to over-cropping or the increased growth' 
of exhausting staples (there being im proport innate* increase in 
tin: maivure supply ), or to the inorganic matter, or to 

any other cuuw or causey is a matter of such grave importance 
that I would recommend it as one of the very first objects for the 
consideration of the new Ministry of Agriculture. 1 am not pre- 
pared to hazard an y dc.-iikr. w.:h my present knowledge, 

put I would baok i;i j.iiul, v.shuvi.i'v watered from wells, 

against the l>est canal irrigated fields, at all events for a crop of 
wheat. The great obstacle to improvement in Indian husbandry 
is the want of manure* The duug of cows and other animals * 
and the sweepings of towns are now largely used as fuel both for 
d ] r • »■ '* , ■ .■ f. - brick-burning. To cheapen firewood, if 

■ ' e suggested, should be the first object. 
Government, as the mhst extensive brick-maker, might direct 
its offieors to jgive up by degrees the consumption <2 valuable 
fertilizers in brick-kilns ns other fuoi become available. 

I daresay tlmt where practicable black kunkur and stone are 
cm ployed for building, but have artificial substitutes for brick 
had a fair trial ? I would further suggest that school-houses, 
police-stations, and similar buildings, particularly in out-lying 
localities, over whose construction it is difficult to maintain a 
regular supervision, might be constructed of sun-baked bricks 
(in expoml portions some pucka bricks might be used). 

I am not aware if guano has ever been tried in this country, 
but I have been struck by the quantities of bones left to bleach 
roupd village sites. Bone-dust is highly prized by English 
agriculturists ; an experiment in its manufacture and application 
would cost but a trifle. Sheffield. 

IRRIGATION BY WIND POWER. 

The following letter from Mr. H. A. Harris, of the Bengal 
Marine, dated 16th February, iu continuation of his previous 
letters on the subject, as published in the proceedings of 
August and October last, was read at the Agri-Horticultural 
Society's meeting ; — 

" I have now much pleasure in sending you a windmill pump 
complete, and I hope you will give it a good trial in a clear open 
spot. 

u The pump now sent is more adapted for a large garden, tea 
or indigo plantation, &c., than for common native use, it being 
rather expensive. I urn still engaged in trying experiments 
to determine the cheapest and best form of wmd pump for the 
use of ordinary ryots. Any assistance the Society may be dis- 
posed to grant towards that object will be most acceptable. 

“Hie present, moilol is made with au old boat pump, and the 
wood work is very rough, the crank end revolving head are 
however of the besi vro : !»;?.i inai, and T huve no doubt but that 
you will lie Able uidgi- of tiie caps bi lit of wind when thus 
applied. The hose and sail cloths should be removed when the 
pump is not required, i-. prevent accident from *uudei. squall*, 
and the whole of the iron work should be lubi .i.tivd occasionally 
to pretent rust. , 

“ A Warner’s patent pump is the lies! adapted for wind power. 
The following is an estimate of the cost of a wind pump put up 
at Chittagong in Mr. Fuller’s garden, and which he is very Ban- 
guide will be most useful during the ensuing hot weather. A 
report on its working will be sent to me :-~ 

fia, a. p, 

u Warner's 2| inch patent (ramp ... 25 0 5 

ff Herolring head, crank, do., lathe turned 50 0 0 

“Wood work about... • ... , 4 . M , 0 0 

Iron piping at IS annas per foot! ; 25 0 0 

“Contingencies, ! ..vj|£8 0 0 


“ A slight push is sufficient to turn the sails to the wind. . TV 
preaedt ones will work the pump in a moderate bmeeAbat larger 
ones might he applied in very fight winds, and smaller one s in 
strong monsoon gales, or the sailcloths wmtfd beineefod; 

u A similar pump has been eueoeSsftdly used flfc --board a ship* 
One saved the Royal Visitor inagale of wmd. miin the 
course of my surveying duties, Ihaveeeeu hundreds of place* 

( ** I shall be most happy to iirt^wjgh to fit 

j up a wind pump, and any suggestions for an improved one will 
* be appreciated and tried. 

** The favour of a report on the subject (after trial)ferequ««ted. H 

Resolved, that Col. Wi title be requested to give tide windmill 
pump a trial, and communicate the result to the Society. 

THE ORISSA IRRIGATION WORKS, 

Sufficient tiuu.- ha- c la lined hincetbeeommenoitiijeni oLUmsu 
works, and we uu\v been latch iiinksug enquiries how fur 
they have fulfills! r !o object for which they wef-eundortuksn, 
ana whether they an* likoly t«. prove a gaiii or ions to Govorn- 
ment. We propose to review the subject under six heads, m»: 

I. The history of the Irrigation Works of Orissa! 

II. The outlay already incurred and the probable total expen- 
diture for tho completion of the works. 

III. The present and prtbablc financial results of the works. 

IV. The present state of the works and by what period tho 
scheme is likely to be completed. 

V. The loss the Government has incurred by the transfer of 
the works from the Irrigation Company. 

VI. Tho practical influence of the Irrigation Works over the 
districts through which they have passed. 

I. In I860 a company was formed under on Act of Parlia- 
ment entitled the East India Irrigation and Canal Company for 
opening artificial channels for the irrigation and navigation of 
different parts of India. It first took Orissa in hand. It was 
provided in tho agreement of the Company with the Government 
of India that at the expiration of 20 years from the completion 
of the works it will forego the payment of the guaranteed in- 
terest by the Government. But tho prospects of the Company 
were never promising. Situated as the people of Orissa were, 
poor, timid, and suspicious, it was hard to expect that they 
would take easily or quickly to artificial irrigation. W$h aft 
their endeavours for seven years and a-h&lf, the Company’s 
officers did not succeed iu persuading the people to take the 
water freely. Of 24,000 acres of land which were fit for irriga- 
tion and wot cultivation, the owners of not more than 300 acres 
applied for canal water. Complaints wore rife among the ryots 
against the overseers of the Company, who were accused of forcing 
them to take the water. The prospects of tho Company rested on 
& doubtful basis— wo might say on mere chance— for it. was only 
iu times of drought the people could be expected to draw upon 
the canal to any large extent. The resources of the Company also 
diminished as the difficulties of realizing a revenue became appa- 
rent. The Government had at first taken a faint interest in the 
progress of the works of the Company. It was not until the 
famine of 1866 the Government awoke to tho importance and 
usefulness of tho iu.drriukii j. It was then an arrangement 
was made with the G< for on advance of 24 lakhs to 

the Company per annum. With a view to secure a speedy exe- 
cution or the works the Government took a further step by orga- 
nizing on Irrigation Department with Col Umidall, the Chief 
Engineer of the Company, at it* head. Proposal e were also 
made to Mr. Boothby, the Agent of the Cqpipany, by tho 
Government to take over the works, but the directors at London 
were opposed to such an arrangement. In the meantime Mr. 
Boothby died, and the operations of the Company came almost 
to a deadlock. For some time the works were carried on slowly, 
but there was no life or vigor & the Comiiar.y'- Mlahlir'hment. 
At a meeting of the Company hold in Widen in November 1868, 
they bitterly complained c>f tho lukewarmness of the Go- 
vernment, with little justice we must confess, and expressed 
their willingness to retire from the field. They said in effect : 
<l Our experience had brought to light the indifference, 
coolness, if not dislike, with which we were treated by Govern- 
ment. Our position with regard to Government is ‘rather one 
ofVtyfferance than of good-wilL* Left to our own resooroes «e 
we arbwith calls for money from India to an extent which > we 
ore confident wo an able to meet, the best, the ftafestplan for 
via ia to summder our property to Government tinder the re- 
sonable terms.'’ Negociatfonawete then opened, aad 6ir Gtaf. 
ford Northcote, the then Becretary ^ State, 
to pay one enure of rupees, which wa rned* up tw foUoWs ? 

Ihdttcl &r4A*v*»iiab«B$r ^ prtd... V 
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for or&aiy j one of them 
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T$fe attempt made by $bh Comply towards irrigating 



for wftta* earing to ^4»o^t' was great at the time, the iirl 
g^irnm^mm Were not in a position to supply it, 

, In order to fix the wator-m,te the Company's officers measured 
the irrigated fields (though often in me absence of the ryots) 
and the ryots disputed the correctness of their measurements. 

In 146# the irrigated lands increased to 2,000 acres, yielding 

Be. 8 * 000 . 

The collection of the water-rate was not nut in hand till 1867 
when a deputy collector was deputed to settle the disputes be- 
tween the Company and tjfifi ryots as to the correctness of the 
ta6to*ements of lands irrigated, The result was that actual 
measurement^^ irrigated lands always appeared less than they 
were entered in the books. It was a general and constant 
complaint with the ryots that the supply of water was insuffici- 
ent, which was really the case, there being very few distributa- 
ries ready for the purpose. In this year attempts were made by 
the ryots of the Hidnapore district only to use the canal water 
for the purpose of raising dry and cold weather crops, but for 
want of proper and sufficient supply they did not succeed. 

In 1808 about 4,200 aoros of land were irrigated anew. The 
flood of the year caused great damage to the irrigation works 
which prevented the Company from irrigating the lands for 
which leases had been given. 

In 1869-70 the total number of acres of irrigated land was 
found to be 5,480, the water-rate charged being 7,700 lbs. In this 
year 160 acres of irrigated land in this district were made use 
of in cultivating dry and cold weather crops and that with 
good success. 

' Wherever the canal water Was used for irrigating lands from 
the commencement of cultivation, the out-turn, we arc told, proved 
very remunerative, but unfortunately the ryots do not use the 
canal water until they apprehend a failure erf ram, when thoy 
see no other alternative to save their crops than the use of canal 
water, and then it does very little good to their crops, not only 
because the season is too far advanced, but because the 
supply is insufficient, the irrigation officers, owing to their 
scanty resourced, being unable to meet the pressure of demand 
from all sides at one and the same time. Our informant 
says : — 

“ The zemindars, with few exceptions, take little interest in 
the spread of irrigation. According to their agreement with the 
ryots, which vary in many instances, the land rent being a fixed 
sum of money, a fixed amount in kind or a fixed proportion of 
the out-turn and so on — the zemindars shew great indifference 
to the irrigation schemes Bince they are confident that the 
ryots are bound to pay a certain sum of moaey or a certain portion 
of their crops in consideration of using their lands. In tne case 
where the agreement is to give a moiety or more of the crops 
to the zemindar as the rent of his land, the water-rate does not 
fall into his share, but the poor ryot has to bear it, while his 
landlord enjoys the fruits of his labour. Though it is the duty 
of the zemindar to persuade the cultivators to use water for 
irrigation purposes, whereby he is made not the less a gainer, he 
is seldom seen to come to their aid with a view of avoiding the 
extra payment of water-rates. n 

In the MidnmjjjfB district the quantity of land irrigated as 
shewn by tbeSfem ©f 1870-71 amounts to 10,700 acres, yield- 
ing an income ofj&s. 18,000. 

(To b» Continued.) 

1 N 01 AN FISHERIES. 


Wi Hurt week dm? the attention of our readers to some of the 
principal features ha connection with a “ Report on Piscicul- 
ture in South OttoS*,* end incidentally to the general state of 
Indian risers, on wfcfeh the freedom of fishermen is carried out 
tofjjoagM&rtbidk&fr eventually to drive all the fish out of 
of the year, deetroying all lands 
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Altogether he calculates 

. . r -w* ‘Utive fry are killed every 

\cer for rise «olf purpose oTbmhg hhuverted into juicy ournes j 
.ti.d th»y is alr-vgether irreepeetm of the number of fry that 
en ter the rice- fields. We said last week tliat the writer of the 
report Would legislate very stringently for the preservation of 
these fry, and he certainly shews good reason for what he says, 
and reason that will apply to all India with, as mfich force as to 
the rivers of South Canara. He grants the difficulty of dealing 
with Indian rivers, but he claims for them the advantage that 
at certain times of the year fishing is practically impossible, 
and hence that laws with respect to close seasons are not as neoos- 
H t ary as those that relate to the provisions for the preservation of 
fish. He proposes also that the ottor, the crocodile, the king- 
fisher, and the cormorant, but especially the two former^ should 
be declared enemies of the fish, and rewards offered for their de- 
struction ; three rupees for every ottor and crocodile, and two 
aniios for every egg. T ■■ v r ", * - -?s -d- ■ -v ,t things, 

that some means ahuulu no taken lor the preservation of the 
' - ■ ! ! . ■ ' ‘ ’* ■ ‘ fish. It has, he says, boon thought 

I-’,!. ■ . r of soa-fiah frequeuting a shore are 

greatly afleoted by the destruction of the shrimp. The 
mullet lives prfnoipolly on shrimps and sand worms, and with 
a view to providing it with food, four or five acres of tfio 
Mangalore hreak-water was buoyed off for shrimps to breed in 
We fancy that an opinion of trie writer that shrimps should 
be entirely used food for fishes will not meet with general 
approval, out still there is something in the opinion that 
portions of ostuarios should be marked off and preserved for 
the purposes of breeding. Sardines which wore fonuovly found in 
immense quantities on the coast for tho last nine years and up to 
the present year, had almost entirely deserted it, but this year 
they have appeared m vast shoals. Wo cannot help hoping that 
this report may direct attention to our Indian rivers, and lead to . 
some useful legislation on tho subject. Without that it is all but 
certain that we shall see the teeming life* of the rivers of India 
almost entirely driven away ; and at this time, when so many 
efforts of legislation are being directed to tho preservation of 
food, the subject of rivers should not be ovei looked, as however 
it very froauently is. The large mass of people seem to look 
upon tho fish of rivers as they do upon coal, as a supply altogether 
inexhaustible. Yet now and then even the general public are 
startled by finding that fish which at one time seemed inex- 
haustible are either being driven away, or altogether destroyed, 
and closer observers, even at the very time when there is no 
warning, see clearly enough that tho supply is coming to an end. 

It seems as if the time is not very distant ^ when the Govern- 
ment of India will be called upon to do something, popular or 
unpopular, for the preservation of Mi,— Friend of India. 


THE mOSTECT OF A FISH FAMINE IN BENGAL, 
ANH ITS PKEVENTION. 

u The fl*hor» shall also mourn, and all thoy that cast angle Into the brook 
ehall lament ! and they that spread nets upon tho watore shall langnifth.”— 
limak, chap, six., ver 8. 

To the Editor of the “ Englishman*" 

Sir, — Y o$* are quite right in your assertion that unless the 
Government shortly adopt energetic measures for the suppres- 
sion of the wholesale destruction of the young of fishes continu- 
ing on heedlessly from year to year, a fish famine at no very 
distant date is likely to overtake us. But while action on the 
part of Government is imperatively called for, it should be 
cautious and gradual at the outset. It must be borne in mind 
that the benefits arising from pisciculture is altogether unknown 
in this country, and its introduction out here should therefore 
be by degrees, and not per saMtm as it were ,* otherwise it will 
be regarded as a mischievous innovation by the common people 
and its operations viewed with doubt and suspicion. I shall 
here very briefly endeavour to indicate the compass within 
which it would be advisable to confine initiative measures. 

It is a well-known fact that a great many of the most esteemed 
fishes in Bengal, such as the Bhekti {Corns Vokti, Buchanan 
Hamilton), Bui or Bohita {Oypmvms itohUa, B. H.) f and numer- 
ous other fishes, proceed to the still-waters of the bhtt* or lakes 
to spawn, and it is in these places, and not generally in the flow- 
ing streams or rivers, that indiscriminate slaughter of the young 
occur. Nets with very narrow meshes are usually placed at 
the openings of the various outlets or hhaU of these bask, mad dur- 
ing tne ebb-tide myriads of small fishes, in all Stages of develop- 
ment, are caught at each haul The fry thus alone destroyed is 
incalculable, and per as sufficiently accounts for the rapid 
decrease in the of fishes of late years. 

It behoves the uffeomect to take speedy andserious notice 
of the impending fish famine, as its importance is such that it 
cannot ba «w»gerated. Rice and fish are the staple, food of the 
XkSfcajSaaad stand them in the same stead as bread and meat 
do ewJ^hsb w/fcng eSaaate. The fcagali* may be pronouac- 
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©afobfifctiNi efi^ resultifigevenioftlly to increasing the deatiwrat* 
of the country, and reducing the number of its population. Besides 
it Is the bounden duty of our Government to encourage the con* 
sumption of fish as cm article of subsistence, by exerting every 
means in its power id ensure an abundant supply, as it affords 
profitable employment to particular classes, or rather castes, of 
its Hindu subjects, to wit, jaMa$, males , &c,, who would, in case 
of a fish famine, find their vocation gone. Our very able and 
uuergetio Lieutenant-Governor is not likely to dally with the 
matter if it be brought prominently before him, and he is tor 
pressed with its vital importance. 

The Native Press should draw attention to the subject, show- 
ing the evils resulting from the course of systematic neglect at 
present pursued, and the obvious advantages that Govemmeut 
interference will produce, This would have the effect of pre- 
paring the minds of the people for official action in the matter, 
and make them comprehend that it is intended for their benefit, 
M uch needless alarm would thus be obviated, and the Govern- 
ment would not have their designs misconstrued. And I am 
glad to find that our local vernacular journal, the Amrita Bazaar 
Fatrika, has a long and well-considered article on the scarcity 
of fish, and its causes, in its last issue, and that the subject was 
noticed very folly once before, at least, in the same paper. Its 
editor apj>ears to evince a deep interest in the welfare of the 
poor classes of natives, and deserves well of his countrymen, 
who should accord him their staunch support. 


H. James Rainey. 


Khulna, April 9th, 1B71. 


PUBLIC WORKS 

and the 

PUBLIC SERVICE IN INDIA. 


By Major Evan* Boll, Author of “ Our Groat Vassal Empire," " The Oxua 

and the Indus,” *o., and Lieut. *Col. Frederick Tyrrell, formerly Executive 

Knginoer in Mjsdrw, Borar, the Central Provinces, and Oudo. Trubner & Co. 

Loudon* 

PREFACE. 

The first of these two papers was unexpectedly received by 
me when the second was completely fin ished, th# form and 
mode of its appearance being still undecided. It struck me at 
once that a joint publication would suit the purpose both of 
myself and my friend, and with his approval I took upon myself 
the task of editing and seeing it through the press. Our concert, 
properly speaking, has only extended so far, and Colonel Tyrrell 
ought only to be held responsible for the contents of his own 
essay. 

In previously published works I have put forth strictures on 
the Indian Public Works Department, founded chiefly on native 
testimony and my own unprofessional observation, with some 
misgivings, not as to their substantial truth, not as to the exist- 
ence of serious disease, but as to my diagnosis, and as to my 
power of holding debate in terms of art with the empirical prac- 
titioners who had got possession of the patient. This little book 
mt8»t derive all its weight and value from the proved competence 
and capacity of my coadjutor, who has graduated as an engineer 
by a regular apprenticeship and real work at home, and by fifteen 
years 1 employment in India. 

During his well spent furlough of three ya*p*t terminating in 
the early part of 1852, Lieutenant <niw ^tomtenanUColonei) 
Tyrrell acquired certified proficiency in geo*®try, trigonometry, 
surveying, pJamdmwtog and designing, 'topder the instruction* 
of Mr. Frederick Bumble, QW) Engfcw, and Hr. James 
Walker, Engineer to the Admiralty and the Trinity Horn. 


Bs^cbtahwd a practical knowledge of w$oxfctogln iron, by twelW 
monhWpejttmalorertionintto workshop* of the w^ ktfoftn 
ftreftdf Means. Fox arid Henderson at Rirategham Be so 
thmoughly learned the art of sett ing out and executing all the 
*bri» «** to* ho acted for upwards# a yearw 

Executive Engineer of the Derry and extension tide. 

Be akc worked for four months under the Resident Engineer of 
the Middle Level Drainage in the counties of Bejfowi Wad Oam- 
bridge, at bridge building, setting out dykee, m& nxktm 
hydraulic operations. Furnished with satisfactory testimonials 
of these unusual qualifications, he returned to Indfctolfiftfi, 
and during the whole of Lord Harris’s Government of Madras 
was employed on special duty,— that is to say, Oh some duty 
for which no officer of the Madras ^Engineers, or at least none 
of the rank of captain, was considered competent. 

His first task was that of surveying and setting Our portions 
of the Madras Railway ; when he overcame the grand difficulty 
of the line by taking it down the Moroor Ghaut, a pass which 
he discovered himself, from the Baramahal to the low country 
by Salem, with a gradient of one in a hundred. For this he re- 
ceived the thanks of the Court of Directors in a letter to the 
Madras Government, dated the 21st of February 1855. 

Be was also employed in 1854 to run flying levels, and to 
report on the line for the railway from Trichmopoly to Nega- 
patam, which was done m a few months to the satisfaction of 
the Madras Government. 

In 1856 Captam Tyrrell was chosen by the Government of 
Madras to report, from his own surveys and local observation, 
on the groat Toongabuddraand Pennair Canal, projected by Sir 
Arthur Cotton. The special and independent nature of the 
duty entrusted to so young an officer, will be sufficiently ex- 
plained in the following extracts of a demi-official letter to him 
from Colonel Faber, then Chief Engineer of the Madias Presi- 
dency, dated 9th July 1856 

“ You will have confided to you, assisted by a oompetont 
professional subordinate staff, the entire investigation of the 
noble project devised at homo by Colonel Arthur Cotton, for 
the regeneration, as it were, of the whole of the Balaghat and 
ceded districts. 

“ The problem being laid before you, the determination of 
its conditions, the path which the canal should take, the slope 
of bed, hydraulic section of the channel, management by lochs 
or falls, will have to bo worked out solely and independently 
by yourself. 

u It will rest solely with yourself as to the manner in hiowh 
this interesting and most important duty is to be performed. 
You will work from whatever points may, in your own jugdg- 
ment, best and soonest test the enterprise. There will so far 
as I can foresee, be no interference with you of U departmental 
nature. You will l>e accredited both to the Collector and 
Civil Engineer ; and work out the problem&yawtd decide the 
scale of magnitude for its execution as beat yin can. A month- 
ly progress report through the divisional Public Works office Will 
be required, and in all other respects you will be uncontrolled. 

“ That which you ham done, has been well done ; but the 
future decision, involving your own fortunes, rests with higher 
authority. The offer that has now been made regarding Bellary 
is in itself flattering > and to one ambitious of personal distinc- 
tion, and desirous of being a minister of good to millions, never, 
there a finer opening.” 

Vfaamutiny aud rebellion of the next year, 1857, ereg Ian 
mmediate oheck to all suoh projects. The scheme reported, 
on by Captain Tyrrell has since been partially carried out by the 
Madras Irrigation Company, whore works / affect, ^ however, a 
muoh smaller area than was originally oonfomplatei 

From 1857 to 1864 my friend Ereeutif* Engineer in % 
Nixam’s Assigned Pfetricfca of Barer ; andft “ 
to 1867, when he reared on a pension* he < 
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THE INDIAN ECONOMIST. 


May 15, 1871. 


' >> THE PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 

Rwmm mi jSspanditare of th» government of India for the eleven months of the jean 1870-71, as compered with the 
' eorreeponding paiediof 1868-70. 
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Revenues find Rceripfcs 


Land Revenue 

Tributes, Ac , from Native! 


States... 

Forest... wt 

898,769 

870,745 

2,012488 

927,916 

2,144,844 

6,821,000 

7.818,744 

9. Alta ns. 

043,841 

820,730 

Fxciso on Spirits and Drugs 
Assessed Taxes. 

2,126,643 
1,858,079* 
2,810,624 
6,677,966 
7, SOI ,520 
808,446 
81,118 
764,061 
286,905 
2,248,891 
285 83K 
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Law ana J ns&ioe. . 

Police .i... ....... . 

162,906 
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169,199 
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*Aa Bod 

Marin©,, 
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86,808 
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dUd Expenditure ..£ 34,230,91932,884,8391.140,862 13,086,932 
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8*740 
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22,640 
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1 Include Income Tax nudiwd ta tl» Military ond Pnblio Vi orka repayment* 
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tlJudcB Beftmd. m tbe Military nud Public Work. Departments fin* 
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l)r 


SAVINGS’ BANS E3TUHNS. 

BALANCE SHEET OF THE BOMBAY OOV&UNMlNT SAVIN® BANK FOR THE OFFICIAL TEAR 1800*70. Of, 


To Amount due to 15,678 Depositors , 

Do. do. Government .. * 

Do, Balances under one Rupee consolidated. . 
Do. Suspense A ooount 


Rupees. , 


Be. A. Pi 

! , 

“ .* Bs. A. P* 

44,11,860 2 8 
9,666 10 8 
181 12 3 
6 14 

By Casi in Her Majesty’s Treasury at the Kew 
Bank of Bombay* Limited ......... * 

4MM73 10 B 

44,21,178 10 6 

Rupees., . 

[ 44,21,178 10 « 





STATEMENT OF TRANSACTIONS of DISTRICT: SAVINGS BA^ES FOR THE WEEK ENDING SOT? -APRIL lfr 7 L 


Frotincs* 

- 

Rank* 

1 Deposits. 

Wlthdrewolfc 


opsn. 

A 

Amount 

No* 

ASt 

AWrtnt.lt 


* ii * f *». 

Ndrih. Western Provinces * <»**>< * 

-1 MHIdtlGl MU( fM. » » -t, 

Gudh 4njrexi*« «»**♦.♦ .X * • «4 *4 0M* Wf* »V «* » * * 

vWlhW ttn, 

British Baitiaali., -A**. « > h* . *n , . ..... 

India 1 »»« . *l»#D6«1|4t •iM4ht * ... Mt*4. 4 t»*7f7*W M * M »*»« 

£ j > 1 ? 

%% 

1; 

1 

i 


’ * •. V 

■•ail 
600 0 0 

m * J 

1 

^ ■ r 1 "" T 

*T 

j 

* 4 , 

' **1 - 
i W* ; 

B»- *• 9 . 

, «» 112 

« 

M 0 '« 0 

1/1 m* « * 

» » »» 1 

Mlh*i * 

11 . j 

1 v 

! 

ii^ 

Total. ... > ♦♦ 4 !«• * 

1 W\ 




'W 




u r ' 
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rfwwujg the Aixw«ttt of oftoh kind of Currency Notes of the Bokday Cm: in oiroidation on the 
f * * « 28nd and 30ih day of Apia] 1871. 


Date. 

Denomination of Note*. 

Total Value. 

10 Ee. Value. 

20 Ra Value. 

60 Es. Value. 

100 Es. Value. 

600 Bsv Value. 

1,000 Es. Value. 



1870* 



' ni - ■ 





16th December.., 
81ft December... 

m » 

27,82,760 

£7(12,550 

16,02,600 

14,76,060 

£0,79,100 

£0,22,000 

66,77,700 
64,09, duo 

22,46,500 

£2,61,000 

11 

32 

« of 

4,11,47,660 

4710,66,910 

1871. 


i 


j 




0tad April 

80th April 

£8,76,680 

29,12,8(30 

16,10,660 

16,68,780 

21.26,650 

21,98,700 

69,56,600 

67,19,200 

£0,42,000 

£0,88,500 

3.28.85.000 

8.17.89.000 

4,70,06,840 

4.02,04,040 

i 


Statement of the amount of Indian Government Currency Notes in Circulation of the amount of Coin and Bullion 
Reserve, and of the Government Securities held by the Department of Issue of Indian Paper Currency. 


Date. 

Circles of Issue. 

Balance of 
Issue 
Account. 

Retired by 
other Offices 
of Issue 

Currency 
Notes in 
circulation. 

Silver 

Com 

Reserve. 

Biker 

Bullion 

Reserve. 

Gold 

Bullion 

Reserve. 

Reserve in 

Government 

Securities. 

Total 

Reserve. 



Es. 

Es. 

Eh 

Eh 

Rs. 

Its. 

Ks 

Es. 

31at March 1871 

Calcutta 

3,69,87,910 

6,07,860 

3,51,30,050 

99,69,580 

33,58,488 

72,496 

1,42,42,231 

2,76,42,800 

Ditto ... 

Madras 

88,13,790 

15,36,760 

72,77,040 

61,00,726 



17,28,404 

78,29,130 

Ditto 

Bombay 

4,78,02,150 

46,07,930 

4,31 ,94,220 

2,79,88,658 

22,16,371 

... 

1,31,49,861 

4,62,81,890 

Ditto ... 

Allahabad . . 

71,47,270 

17,08,470 

54,38,800 

51,81,219 


, 

1 11,03,291 

62,84,610 

Ditto 

Lahore 

76,03,170 

30,23,130 

44,80,040’ 

62,21,913 


... 

7,00,037 

69,21,960 

Ditto 

Calicut 

10,85,010 

101,400 

9,83,610 

7,91,031 

• • • 


1 1,00,059 

8,91,090 

Ditto 

Trickmopoly 

12,00,200 

8,51,810 

3,48,390 

9,74,321 

* t 


! 1,00,059 

10,74,380 

Ditto ... 

Vizagapatam 

4,08,790 

80,630 

3,73,100 

2,35,041 


I ••• 

I 1,00,059 

, 3,35,100 

Ditto .. 

Nagpore ... 

32,35,900 

5,82,730 

20,53,170 

20,09,168 


1 

5,47,902 

25,57,070 

Ditto ... 

Kurrocheo . . , 

47,67,760 

24,47,170 

23,20,590 

42,20,864 



6,00,100 

47,20,960 

Ditto 

Akola ... 

21,11,610 

2,37,710 

38,73,900 

8,84,000 

... 

j 30 

... 

8,84,030 


Total 

12,00*08,600 

1,66,35 590| 10,13,72,910 

j 6,16,70,617 

65,73,859 72,626 

! 

3,22,72,009| 10,43,72,9 10 


Silver received and coined m the Minis of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 1870-71. 



Calcutta. 

Madras. 


Bombay. 

Bullion or Coin received 
during tho month 
valned iu Rupees. 

Coined and 
ex amined 
during the 
month valu- 
ed in Rupees 

Bullion oi Coin received 
during the month 
valued in Rupees. 

Coined and 
examined 
during the 
month valu- 
ed m Rupees. 

Bullion or Coin received 
during tho month va- 
lued in Rupees. 

Coined and 
examined 
during the 
month valu- 
ed in Rupees. 

Govt. 

Merchants. 

Govt. 

Merchants. 

Govt 

Merchants. 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 1871*,,. 

February..,,,. 

ae,isa 
8,467 
680 
8,000 
1,858 
1,48, £44 

8,88,445 
8,12,878 
60,840 
1.81,988 
16, £48 
6,014 

• • t 

• s • 

•M 


siaoa 

9,806 

1*604 

i 

40,524 

8,241 

1,44,604 

8.H421 

49,666 

1,09,243 

92,117 

1,81,641 

8,01,662 

8,86,906 

9,28,685 

1,88,625 

$987 


Cash Balances in the Government Treasuries in India, 1870-71 contrasted with previous Yean#. 



August. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Jut 1871. 

Feb. 1871. 

of Jn/H* ^ 

Kb. 

1,86.16,865 

1,12,23,907 

32,10,460 

244,98,002 

68,76,649 

1,08,06,965 

2,35,10,012 

61,53,053 

2,76,09,869 

Bs 

1,47,55,378 

1,28,20,478 

41,69,849 

1,62.06,179 

86,56,325 

83,81,338 

1^3,78,048 

66,31,096 

2,43,76,457 

Es 

1,83,69,723 

1,21,74,892 

86,46,337 

1,96,74,077 

47,42,276 

02,40374 

1,88,07,081 

66,62,447 

2,66,60,415 

Es, 

1,90,80,820 
], 88, 42, 866 
81,82,687 
2*84.78,868 
68,39,690 
141.23,699 
1,70,41*554 
01,08,700 
2,00*70418 

B«. 

2,84,18,687 

1.76.80.660 
21,64,808 

2,66,81,640 

86,27,100 

1,11,67.672 

2.80.81.661 
78,77,188 

2,86,81,842 

Hi 

8,18, 2*, CMS 
1,48,87,760 

ass 

i 68^8^4$ 

s, *iS 

2,78^1,668 



— 

** v ** * *** ***** 

v ) 

■mcuMBiona 

4,1.?.. . Jk* 1 

12^8,08,765 

10,7845,888 J 

11,75(18,878 

18,84,78,846 

16,27,03,436 

15,67,80,608 

0,08,10,842 

7,80, §9,348 | 

7,15,22,402 | 

8^01,82,366 

8,78^6,400 

8,60,06,710 

10^8,48,804 

=a JL_ni m 

7^14421 

8444 . 1 , 86 a 1 

0,77,02,951 

11,83,00,970 

12,50,21*286 


"V" ' ” 


















fflt BANK OF BENGAL. THE NEW BANK OF BOMBAY. THE BANK Of IfAMAll 

m or A& asm*. j 25th April 2*71. Statsikst op Affairs. [ 29th April 1871. StATKittarr op Affairs. I Mi April 1871. 
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, > , THE INDIAN MONEY MARKET. 

A SHAHS U8T. | ' BOMBAY SHARE LIST._ 

Quotations j Bar, 


Panics 

dffvpl L, 

"BWA- 

Agra Saving/ Bmrtk . . • <• 

Allahabad Bank, Limited .. .. 

isya&xA*,A" 

Mto dm 
Bo * I dftfwm India, Lmuted. * 
Delhi and London Bank, Limited 
Mnemrie Bavinqt Bank ,, 
Batumi Bank nf India , , 

QudK and United Merino*, limited 
“'fhnmtiL Bank, Limited . 

0nkla DnnB, Limited . , 

Unoov $B) Bank (Agra) , , 

United Bank f Simla J , , 

COMMERCIAL COXTAITIM 

BaorlAtixm Coal Co., Limited , , 
Ditto ditto 
Benyal Coal Co , Limited 
Bonded Waiehouse AmotuiMou 
Bi anion tPims Co. , Limited , , 
Bm divan Slone Co , Limited . . 
Valoutta Docking Co , Limited,, 
Ditto New i Sha>«* , f 

DeVu Railway ( o. , , 

/lantern Bengal Indigo <u ,, 
Np»U,m Bengal Rtnhrag Co ,, 
Mattel i Steam lug Co Limited 
Sant India Railway to , , 

Rrjuitable Coal Co , Limited , 
Coo**) n Cotton Mill* (< ,, ,, 

Qourepoi e Co Ltmti d 
Ditto 4 SAurtt,, ,, 

fD'eal Mnstorn Hotel ( o 
Hovnah Docking Co , limited ,, 
India Mfutnal $ N La. Limited 
Ditto ditto, J 

Ditti ditto * 

Larding and Shipping ( i 
Nasmyth » Pat />m« ( o 
Oriental Oa* Co . 

Ditto (C o i li tt/utoi J 

Oudh and RoMcund Roilwu i 
Par t Canning Land C 7 i ■' 
Sind Punjab and II v , ! i.: : 

R. Scott Thomson ft Co 
lirhoot Indigo Co., Limited 

Tka Gohpaikb 

An am Tett Umpaug f 
Bengal Tea Co. Limit* 1 
Ditto rContiibutoig) 

Bienai th Tea Co Limited , 

4HMt> fCont Unto yj ,, 

Central Cttehat lea Co 
Dehxof/ Tea Co , Limited 
Dehra Dmn Tea Co. Limited , . 
Durrung Ted Co , Limited 
Ma Hern Caehar lea to. 

Maet India lea (o Lim ted , 

Jelled pore Caelum 2 e* to ,, 

Kunchunpor* lea Co. Limited 
Ditto (Contribute jj 
Bui mtong o> 1 />i , »■#■ . I ,T*. Co 

Ditto '(,'ri *.■: ,, 

JfAlial Tea Co*, Limited «, 

Lower Astern Tea Co , Limited*. 
Monaoherra Tea Co., Limited 
Moran Ted Co , limited . . 

Mmldetkemt Tea Co , Lvnited 
MuttuMTe* T*,, limited .. 

New <M*h Qhat Tea Co. M 

New Mutual Tea Cm .J 

Pimkabaree Tea Oo , Limited , , 
Soon tta Co., United / 

Tiwkear Tea tiou Limited 
Vjpger Amm Tea Co , Imtted . , 
VMorta Tea Go , limited 


£10! 4 p. c. 


41P 

m 

1W 

1000 


to 

100 

260 

100 

£12i 

100 

100 

600 

100 

100 


1000 
300 
1080 
440 
800 
10O 
700 
360 
318.2 10 
100 
£10 
260 
£20 
260 
200 
1000 
126 
260 
600 
1000 
500 
250 
300 

% 

£1 

£10 

I4u0 

£20 

too 

200 


# p 

* * 5 - 

3 p, 

2 p 
0 p 

Up* 

7 p 
ml 
ml 

i ¥ 

B p 

t P 

& p 


nil 

nil 

6 p i 

20 p »h 

4 p c 

nit 
nil 
nil 

24 p v 

ml 

2J p c 

ml 

Ap c 

4 P r 

0 p c* 

0 p c 

2 p e 

1 P < 

2 p 0 

2 ;> e 
nil 

7 p e 

24 p i 




2001 

100 

00 

200 

60 

200 

H6 

100 

100 

100 

260 1 

87W 

300 

Tfij 


100 

SOO 

£10 

960 


p * 

nil 

24 p o 
S p. o 
ml 

Yearly. 

5 jp e 
nil 
ml 

10 p o 
10 pc 
ml 
ml 
nil 

li p c 
8 f o 
ml 

30 p c 

nil 

ml 

3 p e 
3 p i 


nil 

ml. 

ml 

nil. 


a p 
0 p 
ml 

Ml 
nil 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON. 


09 a 90 
£416 


180 
103 
1445 
IS 
26 
132 
130 
183 
108 
t» hgdn 
80 


180 

105 

10 

20 

124 

135 

136 
104 


650 

90 

100 


a 600 


400 

<1 

m 

80 

a 

81 

1450 

a 


656 

a 

500 

101 

a 

105 

0 

a 

7 

2^0 

a 

3 0 

126 

a 

U) 

220 

a 

23) 

45 

a 

60 

230 

a 

2J7 

TtOOHItal 

248 

a 


201 

a 

210 

216 

a 


1226 

a 

1230 

102 

a 

H.) 

1.3 

a 

1 4 

175 

a 

185 

Bio 

a 

810 

1074 

a 

1/0 

81 

a 

R5 

4U 

a 

60 

500 

a 

000 

00 

a 

70 

1<1 

a 

14 

1«9 

a 

110 

870 

a 

872J 

738 

u 

280 

200 

0 

205 

61 

a 


390 



50 

a 

82 

34 

a 

32 

18* 

a 

182 

10 


0 

76 

a 

8> 

6» 

a 

63 

20 

a 


80 

a 

61 

01 

a 

01 

40 

a 


44) 

a 

420 


i • 

!... r U'nri * . 

*■ ■/ D ■I’.tx", (Nm) 

ind Jfa* keu* ,4 

\B mk tff Mmldae •• , 

(hirteud MereantUe of I„ L «M| 

Lfnm 

( h irterwi lik rf 1 d C 
A it otrul Jk*nk if India 
(> lettial Bank i 

Railway t ^mi*aj»ikb. 
r I P M Co Consolidated Static 
D Vrw £30 Marc* 

\nnt a* M ft I D (Jo 
I Do New Mare* 

Laju> ConiAjnia 
iLlphimtoM Datod ,. *. 

Ihtto Nt w l»»ue . . 

Pra e land 

Alasaqon Land and M • < 

| Pmt tanning 

Colaba Company »• 

PkbrB CoaefASHW 
r. ■. »* r*» Co 

r . ■ . i,. i -.spang, £nrrwk*e 

•s Co, t, 

I Apollo Pi «w ( i 
'Bombiu Pr«*a ( a 

l) /to (New) •» 

t l Ha Preen La ,, 

l uet India Tree* Co .. 

T t Free* Co 
F nn/eti ( owoe/ee Vi an 
l/y IraUlte L >khh t( 
k r raehn Vr »*( o 
M ft**d Pep** f Cl Co 
.Vi o> of Tf iten Vrui* Co 
I T I tona JP i ee* Ma tea* 

Spinning & WsAYimt Cos- 
lit oi t Milt « Comp t«y 
Adi nut Sjtiimnf Co 
R i big 

if mb if United 
L Aioh M It* 

Do Nno 
ID/ii rti miffiy Sp hi n i ny 
(.r at Faster* 

\Jf 1 1 *d fee Petit 9 .. 

O i ntol .. 

\L.o/al . . * 

Shipping Cok^ahy. 

B >mhay Shipping Co. , . 

h to / ttrhee Landmf and Shipping Co 
MlACK! la»*ocs. 

\Mo Inline*’ Building Co 
Tie uktr and Ov/n jiang 


nhere*. 


100,000 

22>0O 

jOlOOO 

10,rt)0 

6.360 



HANKK AND fOMPAMl s J s nrj JDM1UN. 


nominal 

nominal. 

08 a 70 

U6 a 

nominal. 

4S a 47 

par 

nominal 
90 g 88 

105 a 106 

90 a 02 

60 « 

00 « 02 

70 » 86 

92 a 24 

30 a H 


Dank of Hinntnry 
Bank qf China 
Bon bag Vrtetdcngy Bank 
| Do bag J and It Ammo/ ton 
lit Ling Co, 

( tral Bank 
\Liut hub a Bank 
J ul an Itenia*H/a Dank 
Hagai Dank qf India 
Ola I iHanfiial 

COMPAIUM. 


1 Itex 

I -IJ <!“'/ t* ,<« 


Co 
t ft 


1) lit. t 
J i n lflit 
h n 


N ural t 


J i 

0 

W 1 

Jte | 
MR) 

A i 

0“ 

t ooo I 
% ) (m 1 

; »* i 

? 0 

S ft 

11 

0 OOf) , 

| 300 

A jt 

(7 

* * o *0 

200 

Mu 


40 000 

1 260 

/ 

t 

1 f 000 

1 2.1 OOf) 

300 

Maj 

«r 

1 m*n 

200 

A/i 

07 

ioooo 

1 330 

Not 

1 1 

1 

1 5 300 


5 

%(KK» 

3A«» 

1 6 000 


‘ Rfrtepfii 
cd' I sb^ » r,J, 
K»r*j> u 


I9 ‘l 

« 

40 

..*1 

\\\ 

74 I 


3,176 

2,440 

9400 


30 

1 

0 

n 

1 

1 

1 

t 

1 


vt 

18 


FREIGHT t— tAJjl>U 1 1 A 


Mai* Btite,*HS mouth*' eyM 
D* at 2 me*thf eight 

Do. on demand, dUte 

CredH Stile Ct#**) atS moftW W* 

mtke'M* m . „ 

fynmMt JNNm ^ w 0 it f 

^ ** it****** Steudtyjf GgM. Ttfppr t * 


Caxcttta. 

a d. 

1-1U 

J-10| 

1404 

141 8-16 to Mli 
Ml f 10 


i \ 4 * ^ a ■ 

«*. AVXMjS*^ ; «w • .. ^ » tx 

J 

0j* pgrmni, Mm m 


%r t 

~ <n* 


6* ,» 

i U86 

mt 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 


(Cotton 
London.. <Cfme 
| {Seed* 

{ h on Ship* Cotton 

WMA' 

Seed* 

(?3Sr 

Ow rland S teamvi* » 

\I ivtfpool via Sue* Canal . 

^ Steamer Cotton 

China < „ Ckium . . 

{Sailing Skip* 

Cut rut fa ■'fralf , 

CiilMita to Rmbay * *. p 

Mourihni , , * 

For lAsetpiol-- 
Irm Mm, gotten 
Wooden *hipe<Io 

pm 


s 


i* Od 
_ 0 « Oi l 

U 10#, Qd 

U lift 0/ to £2 101. Ad 
£2 12* 0 1 to £9 13# W 

£1 tm 0 tf 

11 16# m, 

f 4^ ( i 


, per ton 



£4 10# 0 (, to £o on f it 
m 10» adf to £3 12i u. 

Ms 10 per tnihi. 

4 B*. lift to 30 per * best. 

JR# 0 jw tme 
, , £*. s (> 0 to 3 0 0 pn toh 
«, JBs. 10 and Ckfe Otto Port itkorgvs 
, * 8 annas told per tag nominal. 

BOMBAY 

, £211*0.1.^240^ Y 

£212* <W. to 2134* ( 

£3 U. <W 

i &4i*.tob& \ 

£3110 0 J 

10j a* tote. 

Be. 90 per thtl* 


i 

} per ton 



